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AN 

INTRODUCTORY TALK UPON TABLE-TALK. 

When man puts his faculties on the strut and the stretch, 
he builds pyramids, founds empires, wages wars, circuni- 
BaTJgates the globe, writes epic poems, histories, and 
dictionaries, and delivers speeches and lectures. In short , 
it is doubtless by this stiffening of himself, this straining 
and striving, that he achieves most of those things which 
get him what is called a name. But, Tery well as all 
this may be in its way, it would make a weary world if 
we had nothing else. Therefore, as Sancho Panza, in 
his honest natural horror at the idea of constant move- 
ment and exertion, invoked blessings on the man who in- 
vented sleep, we are grateful also for the existence of 
that pleasant middle region which lies between the scene 
of public display and struggle and absolute slumber-Iand. 
It IS here we would stray at our ease in the present book. 
This Book op Table- Talk, we hope, will have little 
in it of what is trivial, any more than of what is dull ; 
but, admonished by the title we have just written, and 
keeping in remembrance that a festive board is neither a 
class-room nor a church, and that a talk is not, or at 
least ought not to be, either a sermon or a lecture, we 
shall especially endeavour to avoid the fatiguing and the 
long-winded. 
This last word alone, indeed, gives us nearly a com- 

Elete definition of all that a book of table-ta\Vi s^ovA^ wq\. 
e. There is scarcely anything capable oil \>em^ \w\. \^v^ 
8 book of which it may not contain a \vtt\e. TW ^^\s>^ 

VOL. I. „ 
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and sayings, and fortunes of individuals ; public event 
the manners and customs of different ages, and nations, ai 
states of society ; curious and interesting facts in all i 
departments of natural knowledge ; the wonders of s< 
ence and of art ; all the turnings and windings of hum 
opinion ; sagacious maxims for the conduct of life ; evi 
ingenious thoughts in speculative philosophy; — all thing 
in short, that have either wit or humour in them, oi 
finer intellectual life and spirit of. any other kind, mi 
here enter as ingredients, and be mixed up together 
rich variety : — 

" Quicquid agont homines, Totum, timer, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discorsus, nostri est farrago libelli/' 

A book of table-talk, like the actual conversati< 
poured forth at a social meeting of accomplished ai 
well-furnished minds, should be a distillation of whs 
ever is most ethereal in all the wealth of life and 
books. 

Of works of this class, reading people have been fo] 
ever since reading began ; and a complete catalogue 
the various dishes of intellectual hotch-potch, which tl 
taste has called forth both in the ancient and the mode 
world, would considerably outmeasure, we suspect, t 
longest carte ever displayed by Parisian restauratei 
They have been prepared to suit the palate and digestif 
of every several species of literary gourmands. A grc 
many of them have been got up more especially for tl 
use of the religious public. Of these, one of the grcatc 
favourites for a long time after the revival of letters w 
a volume entitled the ' Speculum Exemplorum,' and in tl 
latter and fatter editions the * Magnum Speculum Exei 
plorum ; ' that is, the Great Looking-glass of Example 
An edition of this work in small quarto, printed at Doui 
in 1605, consists of between four and five hundred clos 
ly-printed double-columned pages. The book, we a 
told on the title-page, was onginally compiled by a pe 
son whose name is not known, but who appears to ha^ 
y/yed about the year 1480 ; and this enlarged editic 
pro/esses to be revised and corrected by & learned Jesui 
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The examples or stories, it is affirmed, have been ex- 
tracted from more than sixty authors venerable for their 
pietj, their learning, and their antiqiuty, and from va- 
rious histories, tracts, and pamphlets. The stories arc 
grouped together under heads, and the whole Mork is 
divided into ten books, or distinctions, as they are called, 
exclusive of a pretty long appendix. 

One of the most curious things in this volume is a list 
which it contains of previous works of the same descrip- 
tion, or, as it is expressed, of authors who have profess- 
edly written books of examples. The catalogue extends 
to about five columns, and may comprehend between 
seventy and eighty names. 

This work, of course, was for story-lovers of the Ro- 
man persuasion ; but Protestantism also had its books of 
table-talk. Among these was one of the most extraor- 
dinary of such compilations ever produced, the * Lectiones 
Memorabiles et Reconditse ; ' or, Memorable and Recon- 
dite Readings, of John Wolfius. The author of this 
brace of huge folios (making together more than two 
thousand pages) is stated, in a short notice of him given 
in the * Vitae Virorum Eruditorum' (Lives of Learned 
Men) of Melchior Adam, to have been bom at Borg 
Zabern, in the duchy of Deux Fonts (Bipont), in the 
year 1537, and to have died in 1600. He was by j)ro- 
lession a lawyer, but became eventually a political i'unc- 
tionary, in which quality his name is followed on the 
title-page of his book by a long flourish of very high- 
sounding titles. It appears, in point of fact, that he was 
what is called Aulic Counsellor to the Margrave of Baden. 
Melchior Adam takes great pains to guard his readers 
against confounding this John Wolf with another John 
Wolf, or rather Wolph, who was Professor of Theology 
at Zurich, and wrote commentaries, it seems, upon various 
parts of the Scripture. To be sure, the theological cast 
of the Aulic counsellor's speculations might naturally 
enough lead to his being mistaken for the learned pro- 
fessor ; at the same time, there might be c\u\Ve «lS \ivwq\v 
danger of his being confounded with anolhet cowV<iw\\)Cy 
^ writer of books, whom his biograi[)VveT Oio<i^ \^^^ 
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mention — namely, a twin brother of his own, who wa 
not only bom on the same day with himself, but ha< 
the same first name : this other John Wolf was a physi 
cian, and is the author of several works on medics 
subjects. 

The title-page of the ' Memorable and Recondite Read 
ings/ or Wolfs Centuries, as the compilation is sometime 
called, has been rarely matched. We should in vain ai 
tempt to imitate in humble modem English the solem 
and imposing pomp of its long procession of ramblin 
Latin epithets — * Liber rams, cams, ex Sacrse Scriptur 
et venerandse Antiquitatis arcanis exaratus,- variisqu 
AUcgoriis, Tropologiis, et Allusionibus, Anagorici 
Hierographicis, Symbolicis, Iconographicis, et Myth< 
logicis,' &c. &c. The sense, however (letting th 
sound go), is somewhat as follows: — ** A Book rich an 
rare, dug out of the hidden depths of Sacred Scriptui 
and venerable Antiquity, and nighly embellished wit 
whatever there is most worthy of note in Allegory, i 
Tropology, in Allusion, Anagogic, Hierographic, Syu 
bolical, Iconographic, and Mythological ; in the Orph 
Meanings (Orphicis Sensibus), in Inscriptions, in En 
blems, in the Apophthegms of Great Men, in Proverb 
in Parables, in Moral Maxims (gnomis), in Stories sacn 
and profane, and other Inventions of the Ingenious ; ; 
compendious Accounts of Chronology, of Christian Do 
trine, of Heresies, of Schisms, of ^rsecutions ; of Eo 
perors, of Popes, and of other learned and illustrioi 
Persons, and their Acts and Deeds ; as likewise in tl 
l^ecrees of Councils and Synods, in Events and in Epoch 
Here the reader hath set before him whatever hath pr 
ceeded from the Doctors of the Church, from Poet 
from Politicians, from Philosophers, from Historians, < 
from others whomsoever of the wise or the learned, 
what is pious, grave, wonderful, deep and stupendou 
jocund and at the same time useful, in word, in writ, • 
in act : furthermore, all Prophecies, Vows, Omens, My 
teries. Hieroglyphics, Miracles, Visions, Antiquitiei 
with all Monuments^ Testimonies, and Examples 
VIrtaes, of Vices, and of Abuses •, as «^«o tttot^ lA t-^v 
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Ficlures, and Images ; and, mureover, ill the most 
tHghtrul Signs, Shons, MonsCrositiea, uiil Portents of 
HeaFen and Earth."— — ^But here the reader's breath, 
we are sure, faili him ; and we will tlierefore waive the 
rest of the leanied doctor'i trumpeting. 

After all, however, this nmj be but iha editor's or the 
bookaeller's blast, for (he first edition of the nork did not 
appear till some luonlhs after the author's death. The 
dale of the second edition, now before us, is Frankfort 
OS the Maine, 1671. The stories are strung together in 
chronological order, at least in so far that those belonging 
lo each century are linotted up in a hunch by Ihennsi'l ves. 
Of the sixteen ccnlurics from the commencement of the 
Chriatian era, over which the author's gleanings extend, 
tifleen are despatched in the first volume ; the whole of 
tile second, wnich is besides much tnore bulky, being 
giren to the remaining one. A very copious Index to the 
whole nork, compiled by a person wno has been vain 
enough of his achievement to record his uanie al full 
leogta — "Joannes Jacobus Lingius cognomine Hagen- 
(lorn " — was printed at Leipsic in 1 672. 

Nothing can go beyond the credulity and absurdity 
oF the worthy Aullc counsellor in these ' Centuries ;' he 
li» certainly raked together a rich compost of the dotage 
and anility of all preceding ages, and comforlably must 
the minds of his readeiB have been manured thereby. 
The generality of them, no doubt, took the whole in 
«ilh ready and even greedy faith. Of all prodigies, 
uroillgious births seem to be the author's special favour- 
ites. The book is embellished with copper phte lepn 
stutaljoas of maiiy of the uoodcrs detailed in it some 
lumdreds of them being thrown together upon a single 
broaddde; and, thus spread out before the eie in lull 
blwe, they make, it may be conceived, a droll eiic)iii,h 
ibow. 

The compilers of eollecUons of this kind amon? the 
ancieots ieem to have had generally a verv different taste 
in the Doatter of iitie-pages from our German doctor. 
Botii the elder Miaj, in tJie Dedication of his'^aVwA 
Miaoiy ' to Ftiace Titos, the son of tixe Empcioi N ta- 
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pasian, and Aulus Gellius, in the Preface to his * Attic 
Nights,' have enumerated several examples of what the 
latter calls the ** festivitates inscriptionum" — the fanciful 
titles — which had been given to books somewhat like 
theirs by many preceding Greek and Roman writers : 
they are all distinguished by their brevity, as well as by 
their prettiness or fantastic character. Among them are 
— * Musae,' the Muses ; * Silva,* a Forest ; * Ktt^tw,* a Comb 
of Honey ; * Kt^etg AfMiXhiat,* Amalthea's Horn (the horn 
of plenty); 'Antiquae Lectiones,' Ancient Readings; 

* Utvaxtltov,' a Tablet ; * Eyx**^^'*'** a Manual or Hand- 
book ; * Pandectae,* literally an Omnium-gatherum, or 
medley of all kinds of tilings ; * B/i3Xi»^i,»«,' a Library ; 

* AnfAUf,'' or Pratum, a Meadow, &c. Most of these 
are mentioned by both writers. 

Pliny's very curious work is really a sort of book of 
table-talk, though it afiects a somewhat more scientific 
arrangement than that title demands. Perhaps be him- 
self would have preferred that it should be considered an 
encyclopaedia (that is, as it may be translated, the whole 
circle of instruction), which he tells us was the name 
commonly given by the Greeks to works professing to 
treat scientifically of all the departments of nature. But 
his Natural History, devoid as it is of anything like 
systematic exposition, and consisting merely of a huge 
assemblage of what we may call, in the language of its 
old English translator, Philemon Holland, *' notable 
things, histories, matters memorable, and observations," 
has scarcely a claim to this title in its modem use. Of 
these ** histories," or, as we should now rather call 
them, stories, &c., the thirty-six books of which it con- 
sists, contain, according to an enumeration found in se- 
veral of the old manuscripts, about forty thousand ; and 
they are taken from the whole field, not only of what is 
commonly called nature, but also of the arts and of human 
life. 

The twenty books of the * Noctes Atticae,' or Attic 
Nights, of Aulus Gellius, who probably flourished in the 
second century of our era, although made \v^, \tv the 
greater part, of critical observatioiia on XmoYb, w^ «^c^ 
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tly genera] and miscellaneous to be reckoned in 
3 of works of which we are here treating. Thejr 
tmpiled, the author tells us, for the use of his 
1, to afibrd them a ready relaxation when any re- 
)m business might allow their minds the oppor- 
f ease and indulgence. The plan he had followed 
preparation was merely to note down, without 
mpt at arrangement, whatever struck him as in- 
j or worthy of observation in any book, Greek 
1, that fell into his hands. lie modestly claims 
er merit as belonging to the work, or as distin- 
; it from other shnilar compilations, than that its 
; are of a more select character than those of 
■eceding works of the same kind, the authors of 
eemed chiefly to have lumed at displaying the 
>f their reading by putting down everyUiiug, 

* trivial or trite, that came in their way. 

irhole tone of this preface is modest and unaffected, 
es us a very favourable impression of the author. 

given his book the name of * Attic Nights,* he 
t out of any ambition to imitate the gay titles in 
thers had indulged, but simply because the com- 
of it had been begun as an amusement in the 
iter nights while he was reading in Attica. In 
translation (a very bad one, by the bye, but the 
glish translation of this author that exists) may 
I, extracted from the * Bibliotheca Latina * of the 
John Albert Fabricius, and from other sources, a 
«veral modem works which, in their titles at 
ly be considered as imitations of the * Noctes At- 
Those there mentioned are the ' Noctes Tiisculanae 
ennatenses ' of John Matthew Carvophilus ; the 

Geniales ' of John Nardius ; the * Noctes Gronin- 
of James Gussetius ; the ' Noctes Augustse, sivc 
fi,* of Mark Antony Bouciarius ; the * Noctes 
itinae ' of John Baccbotius ; the * Noctes Medicse ' 
I Freitagius ; the * Noctes Academicse * of John 
2k Christius ; the * Noctes Ripenses' of Fa.U\feT \ 

* Noctes Nortijig/iamicaB * of our country tUMi'^\c\v- 
oww. We may add the * Dies Geu\«\ea' ol \Xx^ 
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Italian lawyer, Alexander ab Alexandre, ag a much 
better known work than any of these, and one both the 
title and general plan of which may be said to have been 
suggested by those of the * Noctes Atticae ' of Aulus Gel- 
lius. There is a curious coincidence also, it may be 
remarked, between this title inscribed upon his lucubra- 
tions by the old Roman critic, and that of our delightful 
Oriental acquaintance, the ^ Thousand and One Nights/ 
The oldest imitation however, we believe, of the * Attic 
Nights * which we possess is the work of Macrobius, in 
seven books, entitled * Convivia Saturnalia ;' or Satuma- 
lian Table-talk, as it may be rendered. Indeed Macrobius, 
who flourished in the latter part of the fourth century, 
has been called by some the plunderer, by others the ape, 
of Gellius, from whom be has undoubtedly pilfered libe- 
rally, as he has also done from other writers ; though he 
has given us much that is curious and valuable of his own 
likewise, or, at least, of what we do not know not to be 
his own. His subjects are principally ancient manners 
and customs, and criticism on the writings of Virgil, 
Homer, and Plato, llie scheme of the work, which the 
author professes to have composed for the use of his son, 
is that of a series of conversations at table among certain 
learned Romans during the celebration of the Saturnalia. 
We are not aware that there is any English translation of 
this work. 

Nor do we possess any version in our language of a 
much richer and more copious book of table-talk of those 
times, the celebrated ' Deipno8ophistce,'or Banquet of the 
Learned, of Athenaeus. Athenseus flourished in the 
third century. His work, which is written in Greek, is 
thrown into the form of convivial dialogues, the principal 
subjects of which indeed are eatinff and drinking, but 
which occasionally range over wider ground. Even, 
however, while professedly occupied with his predomi- 
nant topic, the author incidentally spreads before his 
readers a vast store of miscellaneous information and anec- 
dote. Among the most precious contents of the * Deip- 
nosophhtsB ' are the numerous quotations introduced 
/n?/n writers now hatf especially from tiie GteeW eomic 
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poets. It has been reckoned that Athenseus quotes above 
fifteen hundred lost works, and the writers whom he 
mentions amount to about seven hundred, among^ which 
number are included many of whom we should never 
otherwise have known even the names. There are two 
French translations of Athcnseus, neither of which, how- 
ever, enjoys much reputation. One, published in a quarto 
volume in 1680, is by the old doer of all work in that line, 
Michel de Marolles ; on the title-page of a copy of whose 
version of MartiaKs Epigrams Menage wrote *' Epigrams 
against Martial." The author of the other, which is in five 
volumes quarto, Paris, 1785 — 91, was Lefebre de Ville- 
brune, who was more famous for the quantity than the 
quality of his scholarship. We understand that a series 
of translations from Athenaeus appeared some years ap:o 
m a London periodical publication called * The Monthly 
Mirror.' 

Here also we may mention the nine books of Valerius 

Maximus, entitled * De Dictis et Factis Memorabilibus 

Antiquorum' (Of the Memorable Sayings and Doings 

of the Ancients), which are, however, of earlier date, 

having been composed in the early part of the first century 

of our era, during the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, to 

whom they are dedicated. This work appears to be a 

compilation of anecdotes from elder writers, executed 

with little exactness ; but, as many of the author's sources 

of information are now lost, his excerpts and abridgments 

are of considerable value. Valerius Maximus was one 

of the favourite authors of the middle ages ; j)erliaps, 

indeed, he was, of all the Roman writers who remained 

in repute in those dark times, the one nearest to being a 

classic, at least in date. He writes, however, so un- 

classically that, notwithstanding the dedication to the 

immediate successor of Augustus which fronts his book, 

it has been doubted if he could really have lived quite so 

close upon the Augustan age. Be this as it may, his 

bad style and hJs amusing stories together made him, as 

we have said, very popular with the readm^ \>\)\i\\Q, o'l 

what we call the dark ages. He was accoTA\v\^\^ , «^^ 

migrM have been expected, one of the ftrat oV \\\e '«Ltve\^xv\. 
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uthors put to press aller the invention of printing ; aa 

idition of his work havine been produced at Mentz in 

1471, and another at Venice in the same year. Many 

more editions followed before the expiration of the oen* 

tunr. 

The Various or Miscellaneous History of Claudioi 
^lianus is another of these andent collections of remaric* 
able stories. JElian, who is supposed to have flourished 
in the third century, was an Italian by birth, beinff a 
native of the town of Pneneste, not far from Rome ; but 
his work is written in Greek, and in what is considered 
to be remarkably pure and even elegant Greek. He hai 
been desiniated tor this excellence the honey-tongved 
JEUian. Many of his stories, however, are much more 
amusing to read than easy to be believed ; and upon the 
whole, like Gellius and Macrobins, and some of the 
other compilers we have already noticed, his work is 
more valued for the quotations in which it abounds from 
older writers now lost, than for what the author has pat 
into it of his own. There is an old English translatioB 
of JElian, which appeared in a quarto volume in 1576, 
under the title of 'iElian's Registre of Hystories, by 
Abraham Fleming,' a person by whom our early litenh 
ture was enriched with many other translations from Uh 
learned tongues. 

As Macrobius has been called the ape of Aulus Gellin' 
80 Pliny's ape is a like title of honour that has been co? 
ferred upon C. Julius Solinus, who probably lived abo 
a oentory before him, and who is the compiler of a cr 
fused miscellany of facts and remarks on ail sorts of sv 
jects, to which he originally gave the name of ' ColJ 
tanea Rerum Memorabilium,' but afterwards that 
' Polyhistor,' by which the work is commonly kno 
As in point of fact Solinus has taken the greater pa 
his matter from Pliny's Natural History without ackr 
ledgment, he seems very well to deserve the nick- 
that has been bestowed upon him, or one still strc 
The * Polyhistor,' however, has been made the s 
of a commentary much more ponderous than itself ' 
£Teat French scholar^ Saamaise (\ti Ia^vcv, ^«\t 
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'whose edition of the work appeared in two volumes, folio, 
at Paris, in 1629. The term rolvhistor, by the bye, which 
may be translated the Manifold Historian, has been as- 
sumed as the title of one of the ablest and most useful 
among the critical compendiams of modem times — the 
comprehensive, accurate, and admiraUy digested general 
rarvev of literature of D. G. Morfaof. 

jJuk Stobeens, who flourished in the fifth century, is 
another, and one of the roost valuable of these compilers of 
commonplace books. In his ' Eclogues,' or Collections, 
which are written in Greek, and which consist chiefly of 
itoriea in illustration of the several moral qualities, be 
his preserved many curious facts, which are not to be 
found elsewhere. To his books of moral examples two 
eclogues of facts and observations in phvsics are sub- 
jom^. The whole work is often referred to under the 
Tarious names of Stobseus's 'Amalthea's Horn,' his 
'Apophtfa^fms and Principles' (Ar«^i>'^uKra nai T9-0. 
huu)y his * Anthology,' his * Florilegium,' his common- 
place Book (' Loci Communes Sententiarum *), &c. The 
work might, without much impropriety, be called Sto- 
bsus's Book of Table-talk. 

Another celebrated ancient miscellany, of a somewhat 
limilar description, though composed on a diflerent plan, 
and certainly forming a much more honourable monu- 
ment of the talent of the author, is the * Bibliotheca,' or 
Library, of the learned and able Photius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople in the ninth century. This remark- 
able work — often also entitled the * Mynobiblon,* or Many 
Books in One, as the term may be translated — is, in fact, 
a journal or record of the books perused by the author, 
embracing in general a summary of the contents of each, 
and a critical estimate of its value. As many of the 
works which Photius reviews are now lost, his Library 
hag been the means of preserving a considerable number 
of historical &ct8 which would otherwise have perished. 
" By the confession even of priestly hatred," says Gibbon, 
" no art or science, except poetry, was fom^TV Vc> xJkvs* 
universal schoi/ir, who was deep in t\vougYvX/\\\^^^^^\- 
iwAfe M reading, and eloquent in diction. Vs'\\\\?X \ns! 
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executed the office of protospathaire, or captain of the 
fTuards, Photius was sent ambassador to the Caliph of 
Bagdad. The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confine- 
ment, were beguiled by the hasty composition of his 
lAbrary, a living monument of erudition and criticism. 
Two hundred and four-score writers,— historians, orators, 
philosophers, theologians,— are reviewed without any 
regular method ; he abridges their narrative or doctrine, 
appreciates their style and character, and judges even the 
fathers of the church with a discreet freedom which often 
breaks through the superstition of the times." 

Such miscellaneous collections as those we have been 
mentioning seem, indeed, to have formed nearly all the 
popular literature of the middle ages. Every sort of 
writing ran very much into this compilation of extracts 
and examples ; even critical commentaries and lexicons 
became, to a great extent, books of table-talk. '' The 
scholars of the present day," says Gibbon in another 
passage in which he describes the literarv condition of 
the twelfth century, ** may still enjoy the benefit of the 
philosophical commonplace book of Stobeeus, the gram- 
matical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of 
Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives in twelve 
thousand verses, and the commentaries on Homer of 
Eustathius Archbishop of Thessalonica, who from his 
horn of plenty has poured the names and authorities of 
four hundred writers." The work of Tzetzes, in par- 
ticular, is nothing else than a mbcellany of anecdotes, 
related in that strange, jolting doggrel called poUticd 
verse. 

Numerous Latin collections of the same kind also 
sprang up soon after this time for the use of the Western 
world. One of the most famous of these was the ' Specu- 
lum Historiale,* or Mirror of History, of Vincent of 
Beauvais, or, as his name is oflen Latinized, Yincentiiit 
Bellovacensis. He was a French Dominican friar, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century ; and he appears to 
have compiled his collection of true histories principally 
for the use of the preachers of that a;^e, who, he tells uS} 
for want of better storiea wVieTem\!fcL \ft ^x\\nqgl ^«8t 
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sermons, were generally in the habit of haying: rocourso 
for that purpose to the fables of iEsop. Vincent of 
Beaavais^s book has been several times printed. ' ^ A mong 
the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum," says 
Warton, in his History of English Poetry, ** wc find a 
very ancient collection of two hundred and fifteen stories, 
romantic, allegorical, religious, and legendary, wiiich 
were evidently compiled by a professed preacher for the 

use of monastic societies In the year 1389 a 

grand system of divinity appeared at Paris, afterwards 
translated by Caxton under the title of the Court of 
Saptencb, which abounds with a multitude of historical 
examples, parables, and apologues, and which the writer 
wisely supposes to be much more likely to interest the 
attention and excite the devotion of the people than the 
authority of science and the parade of theology. " * ' M an v 
obsolete collections of this sort," the writer adds, '^ still 
remain, both printed and manuscript, containing narra- 
tires, either fictitious or historical, 

* Of kings and heroes old, 
Such as the wise Demodocns once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous* feast.' " 

But of all these collections the most popular seems to 
have been that entitled the * Gesta Romanorum ;' literally, 
the Doings of the Romans. The meaning of this title 
will be understood from the following statement of War- 
ton, who, in a learned and amusing dissertation, has 
given a complete analysis of this curious compilation : — 
*'This work is compiled from the obsolete Latin chroni- 
cles of the later Roman, or rather German story, height- 
ened by romantic inventions from legends of the saints. 
Oriental apologues, and many of the shorter fictitious 
narratives which came into Europe with the Arabian 
literature, and were familiar in the ages of ignorance and 
imagination. The classics are sometimes cited for au- 
thorities ; but these are of the lower order, such as Vale- 
rius Maximus, Macrobius, Aulus Grellius, Seneca^ Pliny, 
andT Boethius. To every tale a moraWzatioiv \s s\]So^o\\v^^i 
reducing it into a Christian or moral lesson " 
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The first printed edition of the ' Gesta Romanorum * is a 
folio volume without date, but it is supposed to have 
been executed before or about the year 1473. An £ng- 
Ibh translation of the work was one of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the press of this country, having been printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, the immediate successor of Caz- 
ton. Afterwards, of this translation, Warton states, no 
fewer than seven impressions appeared between the years 
1576 and the close of the sixteenth century. The book 
also continued to be reprinted long after this, and he 
mentions an edition in black-letter so late as the year 
1689. 

In one passage of his history, Warton says of this 
work, ^* It appears to me to have been formed on th6 
model of Valerius Maximus, the favourite classic of the 
monks. It is auoted and commended as a true history 
among many historians of credit, such as Josephus, 
Orosius, Bede, and Eusebius, by Herman Komer, a 
Dominican friar of Lubeck, who wrote a Chronu:a No* 
vella, or History of the World, in the year 1435.** 

When this was written, however, the author appears 
not to have completely examined the subject of the 
Gesta. In the dissertation expressly devoted to the 
work, he gives it as his opinion that, by the * Gesta Roman- 
orum,' Komer most probably means only the Roman 
history in general ; and he adds, '* Neither is it possible 
that this work coidd have been brought as a proof or 
authority, by any serious annalist, for the Roman story ; 
for though it bears the title of * Gesta Romanorum,' yet 
this tide by no means properly corresponds with the 
contents of the collection, whi^ h, as has been already 
hinted, comprehends a multitude of narratives, either not 
historical, or, in another respect, such as are either 
totally unconnected with the Koroan people or perhaps 
the most preposterous misrepresentations of their iiistory. 
To cover this deviation from tiie promised plan, which, 
by introducing a more ample variety of matter, has con- 
tributed to increase the reader's entertainment, our col- 
Jector has taken care to preface almost every story with 
^e name or reign of A Roman emperor, Nv\io,«.\.\\i<& wme 
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s often a monarch that nerer existed, and who 
, whether real or suppodtitioiiB, has any concern 
te circumstances of tne narrative." 
edition of the Gesta (that of 1488) which Warton 
I, and which is more comprehensive and complete 
me published subsequently, contains a hundred 
bty-one chapters or stories. Others of the printed 
t and manuscripts, however, though containing in 
die fewer stories than this edition, have several 
it omits. The narratives in the ' Gesta Roman- 
have furnished subjects to many of our poets from 
r down to Shakspere. The incident of the eas- 
the Merchant of Venice, though not in the Latin 
which Warton has analysed, makes one of the 
s of the old English translation first printed by 
n de WcMtie. It also occurs in a manuscript of 
in Gesta preaerfed in the Harleian collection in 
tish Museum. Another of the stories is the ori- 

Pameirs ' Hmnit.' 

on conceives that he has discovered the author of 
?sta Romanorum ' to be Petrus Berchorius, or 
Bercheur, a native of Poitou, who died prior of the 
;tine convent of St. £loi, at Paris, in the year 
but this conclusion has since been controverted b^ 
)uce in his ' Illustrations of Shakspere,' where it 
nded that the author must have been a German, 
-ius is the author of three other works, all of 
ear a strong resemblance in character to the * Gesta 
)rum.' They are thus described by Warton: 
' Reductorium super Bibliam,' in twenty-four 
X)ntain8 all the stories and incidents in the Bible 
. into allegories. The * Repertorium Morale,' in 
1 books, is a dictionary of things, persons, and 

all which are supposed to be mystical, and which 
efore explained in their moral or practical sense. 
>ictionarium Morale ' is in two parts, and seems 
illy designed to be a moral repertory for students 
logy." In the * Repertorium Morale ' areteW^ftA 
of the same stories which occur \n t\ie O^i^. 
aa thinks it probable that Berchonm, iiViO Ht«a 
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at one time grammatical preceptor to the noyices of 
Benedictine congregation, or monastery, at Cluni, 
whose use he drew up a little tract on Latin prost 
compiled the ' Gesta Komanorum ' also for the use of 
grammatical pupils. He adds, *' Were there not n 
good reasons for that supposition, I should be indi 
to think that it might nave been intended as a I 

of stories for the use of preachers S 

after the age of Berchorius, a similar collection of stoi 
of the same cast, was compiled, though not exacti 
the same form, professedly designed for sermon- writ 
and by one who was himself an eminent preacher ; 
rather before the year 1480, a Latin volume was prii 
in Germany, written by John Herolt, a Dominican l 
of Basil, l>etter known by the adopted and humble 
pellation of Discipulus, and who flourished about 
year 1418. It consists of three parts: the first is 
titled, * Incipiunt Sermones pernotabiles Discipuli 
Sanctis per Anni circulum ;' that is, A Set of Sermon 
the Saints of the whole Year. The second part, and i 
which I am now wholly concerned, is a rROMPrui 
or ample repository of examples for composing serm< 
and in the prologue to this part the author says 
Saint Dominic always abtmdeAat exempiis (abounde 
examples) in his discourses, and that he constantly p 
tised this popular mode of edification.** The ' Prom 
ary of the Disciple,* therefore, is another old miscelh 
essentially of the same description with our modern b< 
of anecdote or table-talk. And many more might es 
be mentioned. 

The term Anecdote, which has recently becom< 
common in the titles of works of this class, was scan 
used by the ancients in the sense in which we now 
ploy it. It is a Greek word, and signifies properly 8 
thing not yet given forth. Among other things, 
Greeks called an unmarried lady an anecdote. It 
pears also to have been used, by later writers at le 
for a fact or piece of history which had not been y 
hshed or put into a book. Thus Cicero, in more i 
one passage of his writings, speaks oii v^BooVo^ K\ 



ifHn en whicli be vas en^gcd. In one plaee, writing 
tBhii hwid Attkus, he taJkl of confiding il lo him only, 
u if it was not inteniled to be ever published. Th« 
only mcient worlt however, we believe, which has come 
down lo UB beBTioe the title of s Book oT Aneedoies, is 
iat of the Greek hlctorian Frocopiiu of CzsBrea, which 
nuca under the name of his ' Anecdote*,' or ' AnccdotinJ 
Uiaiofv.' Suidaa, the lexicographer, refers to the work 
oiider tbit title, and some of tne nii>iuiMri|ilB of it arc 
■im ^d to be BO inscribed, thoogh thoie from which the 
pnEfed copies have been taken are without any title. 
The -Anecdotes of Procopitis 'are iu fact wbiinc should 
nov call a tiecTet, or rather a scandaJous, history of the 
court of the Empemr Justinian, in whose time the writer 
JDuriBhed, and iJie public- transactiona of whose reign he 
ba detailed in eight other books. Whether he meant 
W the term Anecdotes (if the composition waa so en- 
ti'iln! by himself) simply to deagnate this ninth book 
n nmlaining a miscel lany of facts which had not been 
noiired in the precedii4r eight, or to annoonce it as a 
collection of things not hitherto published or genurallv 
known at all, may admit of doubt. The character ft 
insnv of his details would certainly rather favour the 
litter supposition. Some passages, indeed, arc of 50 
ttrodous a description, that succeeaive editor? of the 
original have (with an abstinence of which we suppose 
tbire is no other example among editors of the ancient 
dasiea) quietly omitted them, eten without noticing 
tkir eiistence ; and, in fact, they never have Biipeared 
it iny edition of the work. The original Greek, how- 
fner, has been publisbcd elsewhere, and accomjianied 
toowilh ft Latin translation, by a leSBBcmpuIousniorHliBt, 
ind more scnipnloua reverer of the inWgrity of ancifiit 
leils. An English translation of the ' AneciIotCB ol Fro- 
Wjiius,' uodei- the title of 'Tie Secret History of the 
Coort of tha Emperor Justinian,' WM published at Loo- 
don, in a duodedmo volume, in 1674. 

Whatever tho title Anecdote* may have been intcuJcd 
In et[ro«a in tbit iMtance, it haa repeatedly \jecv\ w'*4 
aaodan tuam to de^gaate merely m&ltet oE an^' V!viA 
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vhich had not been previously published. Thus, in 1697 
and 1698, the learned Italian antiquary and critic Mu- 
ratori published, in four volumes quarto, a collection of 
theological pieces from manuscripts in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, to which he gave the title of * Aneo-. 
dota.' This collection is often mentioned as his ' Aneo- 
dota Latina,' to distinguish it from another of unpublished 
Greek pieces of a similar character, which he ajterwards 
gave to the world (in four volumes 4to, 1709-13) under 
the title of 'Anecdota Graeca.* There are also the * Anec- 
dota Grseca * of John Christopher Wolf, a miscellany of 
writings both on sacred and profane subjects, extracted 
from ancient manuscripts, which appeared at Hamburgh, 
in 1722 and the following years, in four octavo volumes. 
But perhaps the most formidable masses of letterpres 
that have ever appeared under this tide are the ' Thesau- 
rus Novus Anecdotorum,' or New Treasury of Anecdotes, 
of the two Benedictine Fathers, Edmund Martene and 
(Jrsinus Durand, published at Paris, in five huge volumes 
folio, in 1717, and the 'Thesaurus Anecdotorum Novis- 
simus,' or Latest Treasur}- of Anecdotes, of Bernard 
Pezius, published at Augsburg, in seven similar tomes, in 
1721. Let the lover of Anecdotes in the modem sense 
beware of both the one and the other of these seduc- 
tively inscribed collections ; they are, we can assure him, 
anything but light cither to lift or to read. The anec- 
dotes piled together in these ample storehouses, in fact, 
are merely, to use Father Martene 's own expression, 
Vetera monumenta nondum edita — ancient documents 
never before published ; and, with the exception of a 
few in the second collection, they are all ecclesiastical. 
It may be conceived therefore that they are more edify- 
ing than amusing. We may here also warn off in like 
manner all who are in quc^t only of the latter quality, 
from the French critic Villoison's two ouarto volumes 
of * Anecdota Graeca,* published at Venice m 1781. Vil- 
loison's Anecdotes are merely fragments of old Greek 
scholiasts and grammarians, extracted firom manuscripts 
in the UoyaH Library of Paris, and the Library of St. 
JUark at Venice. 
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Within, however, a comparatively recent period, an 
anecdote, even when applied to a ract or incident, was 
always understood as intimating that the fact was an 
unpublished one, and generally (by a very common and 
natural transference or extension of meaning) that it was 
one which had not remained unnoticed from accident, 
but which there had been some reason for keeping secret. 
Anecdotes usually meant matters of some scandal ; such 
secret history as that in which the book of Procopius 
already mentioned deals. Thus Anthony de Varillas, 
the French historian, published a little duodecimo volume 
at the Hague in 1685, which he entitied * Anecdotes of 
Florence, or the Secret History of the House of Medici' 
(Les Anecdotes de Florence, ou l*Histoire Secrete de la 
Maison de Medici). The details which he here gives, 
the writer professes to have taken firom old manuscripts 
preserved in various libraries ; and some of them would 
De carious if we were sure they were true, upon which 
material point, however, there is much doubt. Of the 
manuscripts to which he refers, the principal, we believe, 
have eluded all who have since made search for them. 
In a preface to this book, Varillas has descanted at groat 
lengtn upon anecdote-writing, of which, he observes, the 
only one of the ancients who has left us an example is 
Procopius ; and even he, although he has set before us 
his own practice as a model for our imitation, has laid 
down no rules for this particular species of composition. 
The art of writing anecdotical history, which he speaks 
of as the same thing with secret history, is therefore, he 
says, still unknown in almost its whole extent. While he 
professes, however, to develop and explain this new art, 
it is not very easy to understand what he means by it. 
He seems to consider it to be the business of the regular 
historian to occupy himself merely with great public 
transactions and to leave everything else to the writer 
of anecdotes. In support of this position he quotes a 
remark of the historian Marcellinus, that it belongs to 
an historian "discurrere per negotiorum ce\svt\i^\tv^'&, 
DOD hamJJwm minutiaa iDdagare causarum*' — \f^ ta^ft \v\^ 
awve over the heights of a&rs, and not to kee^ ^o^s:\tv^ 
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place of his own bons-mots — his saliruB, as he calls it, 
that is, literally, his salt-pans ; which he complains of 
having heard that during his absence from liome his 
iriends had not been guarding from foreign additions so 
zealously as they ought. We know, at all events, that 
written collections of what were called the jokes or jests 
(Joci) of Cicero were in circulation at Rome. Quintilian 
expressly mentions such a collection in three books, which 
was said to have been compiled by Cicero's brother 
Quintus and his freedman Tyro. The title of ' Ciceroniana* 
might have been given to this publication in couformitjr 
both with modern and classic usage. 

The first modem Ana of which we read are certain 
manuscript collections of anecdotes respecting Grotiitf, 
and two French writers of that age, NichoU^ Bourbon 
and Gabriel Naudd, which in 1659 (a few years after 
they had all died) Guy Patin in one of his letters speaks 
of having in his possession. He calls them * Grotiana,' 

* Borboniana,' and ' Naudseana.' None of these Ana, how- 
ever, we believe, have ever been published ; for the collec- 
tion which appeared at Paris in 1701, under the title of 

* Naudaeana,' is understood to be altogether a foreery. 

We are indebted for the first of tibe published booki 
bearing this title to that erudite and able, but in some 
respects very singular person, Isaac Vossius. This wv 
the ^ Scaligerana, or Collection of Colloquial Remarks 
made by Joseph Scaliger,' now called the * Scaligerana 
Secunda,' to distinguish it from the other collection be- 
longing to a prior period of Scaliger's life, though subse- 
Guently published, entitled therefore the ' Scaligerana 
Prima. * The history of the publication of the first of the 
Ana is by no means creditable to Vossius. The notes of 
Scaliger's conversation had been originally taken down hj 
two young men, the brothers John and Nicholas de Vasaan, 
who, having gone to study at the University of Leyden, 
where Scaliger was a professor, had there an opportunity 
of being much in his society. The Yassans, on their 
return to France, gave their manuscript collection thos 
formed, which made a thick octavo volume, to the three 

/i>amf»n l\ff\thatv f^.\attAck l^inwo avxiX !\<xorv\>cvB T\\x T^uw. 
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le lut half or throp^|UBrIera of i century, 

publicatioiia now pntitJed anecdote tro 
ions lo politica) or literary hislory as have 

so plentifully in the Frencli luncuage under 
hiunra, or Memoirts pour tenir. 
Vench bibliograuber, M. Peifinot, hna^ncs 
lected the word artecdott eiirleil up at ihe 
tlea as the ' Scaligerana,' the ' Menagiam,' 
I which hare beun given lo the numerous 

hence commonly known by the imuie of 
le Ana, in his nulion, means the aner- 
! Scaiigerana, for inBtancc, written properly 
breviation. would be the Scaliger anecdola, 
lltger anecdotes. 

rana, howerGr, no more moana the Sculig«r 
n il means the Scaliger arms or the Seal i- 
g a regnlariy formed Latin adjectiTe of the 
iral neuter, and signifies merely anything 
relating to Scnliger. The word anecdote 

part of il thnn it is a part of any of the 
ssions, a Ciceronian eloquence, a John- 
i^hrigtian affections, subierrttnean jxifsa^reB. 
stances as these, the nn which tiTminatea 
> the exact representative (divested only of 
ender, number, and case) of the ana of 
id other similar words, 
been generally observed that so old and 
tin writer as Cicero himself has in one 
his species of formative preersely in the 
In one of his familiar epistles (book vti. 
if>laLns that all the sayings of all sorts of 
rributcd to him, anHing; the rest even the 

' Sestiana,' as some editions have il), that 
tus or Sestus. Wtio the iinha|ipy individual 

is, the commentators, v>e believe, have 

; but at any rate, here is one Ana which 
c been familiarly known at Rome. It is 
imjiossibte even that this 'Sextiuna' may 
wnlteii collection. Cicero im'med\a,Ve\s 
I aJJude lo some auch rejienory ot »«««• 
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1 the worid of letters, and the ex 
ment which it administered to the pablic curiosity 
mediatelj set men's minds a-craving after further 
plies of the same lort. These revelations of the pi^ 
conversation, opinions, and habits of eminent lite 
chancters, seem to have tnken the vulgar taste in 

Tmuch as we have seen what are called the n< 
fashionable life do that of our own. We feaa 
must not lupDose anj[ greatly more respectable s 
to hsTe moved people in the one case than in the otl 
for there ii too much reason to suspect that the ati 
tion of these Ana, at least with the generality of I 
readers, did not lie chiefly either in the learning or 
with which they might be fraught. The occasi 
glimpses which were obtained of the littleness of 
great — of the follies of the wise— from this new njod 
eihibi ting the lights and guides of manlcind, most 
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Ktributcd more than anything else to its piquancy 
larity. Curiously enough, the very first result 
dT tte appetite for such food anakened in the public 
aind by the publications of Voesius and Daill^, vma the 
ippeanace, in 1669, ofanother collection of Scsligcrana, 
onder the title of the ' Prima,' Thi* came forth under the 
nisNces of the nell-knuwn scholar and critic, Tanneguy 
le F^re (or Tanaquillus Faber, as he Lalioizcd hi« 
name), to whom the manuscript had been committed for 
poblication by M. do Sigogue, au advocate at the par- 
liuDeDt of Poitiers. It cnnaisti^d of notes of Scaliger's 
MDvenations from the year 1&75 to 1&92, while he 
Rnded in the house of MM. Chsleignera de la Rochc- 
u. It TouTBlne, before he went to Leydcn, whii'li had 
1 taken down by a M. Francois Vertunien, a physi- 
am who attended the fumily ; and it had been pur- 



C', at! 
taken 





of much unaller eitent tban that previoualy publi: 
fmd wa« pertly in Lalin, partly in French, whera 
fonner vtM all in Latin. In aubdequent edition 
two collectioni have been incorporated, and the re 
in botb are arranged under one alphabet 

The ne»t of the Ana appeared in thie eame year, 
the 'Perroniatia, or CcdloqnitJ Remarks by the Ca 
Du Femm.' Tfaele notes had been collects 
Christopher Du Puy, the elder brother of the Du 
already mentioned : their meouKript had been copi 
M. Sarran ; and a transcript of his copy had be^ 
by Daill^, who had also arranged the observatio 
alnhabetiad order, and then lent the collee^on to Vt 
who printed itat the Hague, with the impress of Ge 
just as he bad done the Si^aligerana. 

The aame, in very nearly all respects, is the histi 
the next ooUection, that entitled tne ' Tbtuna,' bein 
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lyings of the illustrious historian, the President De Thou 
hich Vossius also publbhed the samevear. The Thuani 
id been noted down by one of the Du Puys — which, U 
)t quite certain— who were nearij related to De Thou. 
The same jear more correct editions both of the Per- 
)oiana and of the Thuana were printed together by 
kull^ at Rouen, though with Colore on the title-page. 
t seems to have been considered on all hands that these 
ittle mystifications were useiul in stimulating the curiosity 
f readers. 

These are the four (or, as subsequently arranged, the 

bree) original Ana, from which all the rest have sprung. 

riie rage for this class of publications in France lasted 

or neany a century, and produced in all above a hun- 

led collections bearing the characteristic title. Peignot, 

Q his ' Repertory of Special, Curious, and Instructive 

Mbliographical mtices* (8vo. Paris, 1810), has given a 

it of one hundred and nine. Among these, however, 

We are a good many which have no daim from their 

mtents to be reckoned amon^ the true Ana. Some 

e mere miscellaneous collections of anecdotes or re- 

\rks, neither gathered from the conversation of any 

tinguished person, nor in any way relating to a par- 

ilar individual ; others are burlesque productions. A 

are only collections of extracts trom the works 

the writers after whom they are named — scissor- 

c, of the same kind with those publications called 

tties. 

• the Ana, properly so called, the character even of 
est specimens is, that the interesting matter in them 
'.ed up with an unusually large proportion of what 
rial and worthless. They may be considered the 
r-rooms of literature, in whioh articles of all kinds 
nd thrown together in confbsion, and for the most 
oken and useless, but which yet generally contiun 
many curious things, and some intrinsically 
% — the hurried strippings of richly fumishei 
nts, which a revolution of fashion, or sotoft o\)Dk^x 
, has diimissed to the multifaTioua Tei^\X»r^. 
ety, at all events, of such a chance-coWftcXfe^ 
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museum is some compensation for its dust and disord« 
and the trashy character of the bulk of what it is fill 
with. There is reason to believe that in most of t 
Ana there are many things which were never really utter 
by the persons to whom they are attributed, — the unusc 
up wit of the editor and his friends, or the superfluit 
of their common-place books — as in a sale of articles 
virtu, advertised as having belonged to a distinguish 
collector, the auctioneer will often take the opportuni 
of intermixing a considerable alloy of less genuine wan 
and clearing his warerooms of much rubbish that woi 
have little chance of going off by itself. There can 
no doubt that the reputation of eminent persons I 
frequently suffered greatly in this way at the hands 
the Ana manufacturers. But, even when honest, few 
the makers of these books seem to have had any super! 
qualifications for their task, or to have set about it in a w 
to ensure its effective performance. They seem to ha 
been most commonly more than ordinarily stupid peopl 
with less than the average powers, not only of disci 
mination, but also of memory and comprehension. ( 
all the associates of the great scholar or wit, the one wl 
was least able either to reflect or to absorb his lig 
appeam usually to have charged himself with the office 
preserving and transmitting it — as if a lump of ear 
should set up for a looking-glass. He who found hii 
self most incapable of making a return for the good thin 
he heard, by any good things of his own, that he mig 
not be altogether useless, took up the post of report! 
Unfortunately, for that also he was the least qualific 
Of the little he understood, however, which was probab 
what was least worth understanding, he jotted down 
his convenience the still less which he remembered ; ai 
that, again, was very possibly the least worth remembc 
ing, — for such brains are like sieves, made to let the fyi 
portion of what is put into them soon escape, and on 
to retain long what is comparatively gross and coan 
And thus in some years an Ana grew up under I 
hands; a selection^ indeed, from tlie conversations of t 
person after whom it was named, but a ^X^OAOiii t^^ 
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oorest and most commonplace remarks than 
18 were roost profound or refined. In other 
a volume of Ana was hastily made to order, 

individual whose name it was to bear, and 
putation was to bear it, had died, or was un- 
to be dying ; and then it was well if it con- 
lything at all that had really come from him, 

not the mere unadulterated produce of the 
wn invenUon ; a sort of brother tradesman of 
rtaker who furnished the coffin and set out 
r of the funeral. Nay, sometimes these per- 
» thus lived by others dying, did not wait till 
jects were dead ; as people, it is said, have 
ed alive, so some have been Ana-ed before the 
IS out of them. The once popular writer St. 
i was treated in this way by the publication 
rdam of a volume under the title of the ' St. 
iana,' in 1701. St Evremond, who though not 

at this time very old, denounced the impo- 
len it appeared, in several of the literary jour- 
e day. There are however, according to Bayle, 
f good things in this book, and the author, he 
IS successfully imitated the style of the writer 
pretends to be. Bayle compares St. Evremond, 
bserves had been repeatedly made the subject of 
cations, to the man mentioned by the prophet 
' whom seven women were to take hold, sayins:, 
1 eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel ; 
8 be called by thy name, to take away our re<- 

The forger of the * St. Evremoniana * is uiider- 
}ave been a person of the name of Charles Co- 
le authof of some other productions which are 
ht to do him much credit, 
of the Ana, however, have been composed by 
)8 themselves from whom they take their names 
bom they relate, and some of these have even 
tlished in the lifetime of their authors. The 
called the ^ Colomesiana' was first publ\&V\^ \^^ 
oroi^ in 167 5j many years before Vv\a ^^%.\3tv^ 
er under the title by which it is now c.ouimoTv\^ 
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known, but under that of * Melanges Historiques/ Tlie 
work originally entitled * Melanges d'Histoire et de lit- 
tdrature, reeueillis par De Vigneul Marville/ but after- 
wards printed under the name of the * Marvilliana,' was 
no report of any person's sayings, but was written br a 
Noel Bonaventure d'Argonne, and first published by him- 
self at Roueu in 1699. In the same manner, the critie 
John le Clerc published at Amsterdam, in 1699 and 
1701, two miscellaneous volumes, under the title of 
* Parrhasiana, or Remarks and Opinions of Theodore 
Parrhase,' by which, according to the Greek e^j^mology 
of the term, he seems to mean us to understand Theodora 
the Plain-dealer. A volume of thoughts on a variely of 
subjects by Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranehes, waa 
also published at Paris in 1722, the year after his death, 
from his own papers, under the title of the ' Huetiaoa.' 
Urbain Chevreau, when towards the end of his life be 
published two volumes of miscellanies (first at Paris in 
1697, and again at Amsterdam in 1700), even gave them 
himself the title of * Chevraeana/ If the reader will try to 
elongate his own name in this fashion, he will feel what 
a piece of impudence it is in any man to put such a title 
on the front of a book. 

Another of the Ana, which consists not of notes taken 
by a reporter, but of miscellaneous remarks prepared by 
the person himself after whom it is named, is the * Casau- 
boniana,' published at Hamburgh in 1710 by Christopher 
Wolf, from the papers of the great scholar, Isaac Casau- 
bon, who had then been dead for some years. In a pre- 
face of above fifty pages in length, which he has inserted 
in this publication, Wolf has entered with great learning 
and minuteness into the history of such collections as the 
modern Ana, the origin of which he traces to a very 
remote antiquity indeed, alleging the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon as one of his early examples. Besides the various 
classical specimens we have noticed above, he enumerates 
Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates, the Biographies of 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, the Facetiae of Hiero- 
c{e8, the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, together 
^Jth the varioas other collcctiotva tvoyi \oa\., <i^ «Xk<c^Qt£s 
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sminent individuals, and of sayings, witty or 
uted to them. In his own day, he remarks, 
i of forminff such collections, generally under 
•f Ana, had become so common that a whole 
ht almost be made up of books of that kind. 
I of the history of books of this class is also 
e preface to the early editions of the ' Mena^ 
k>ns-Mots and Remarks, Critical, Hbtorical, 

relating to matters of erudition, of M. Me- 
lted by bis friends.* This is one of the best, 
rery best of all the Ana, and is not untruly 
y Its last editor, Dc la Monnoye, as '* a trea- 
is-mots, of pleasant historiettes, and of slight 
literature and philosophy." It was not only 
g;e was really a noan of wit and of brilliant 
towers, as well as a very variously accomplished 
te scholar ; his remarKS made in conversation 
ollected had been carefiilly recorded at the 
rtain of his friends, who were also persons of 
erarv acquirements, and quite capable of pre- 

fulf amount and spirit of what he said. Thb 

is a miscellany as full of sound learning as it 
d entertaining. 

during a great part of his life, used to see all 
who chose to come to him at his house every 
' evening : this he called holding his Mercu- 
the Latin name for Wednesday)- Towards 
' his life, after he had met with an accident 
ented him from going abroad, he was accessible 
called upon him at aJl hours of the day. He 
rnlty of writing his letters and going on with 

occupation without being at all disturbed by 
r his friends conversing around him. He was 
ery different from another eminent person who 
lame to one of the Ana, M. Huet, who buried 

constantly among his books that he was 
er to be spoken to. A countryman, who had 
applied for an audience, at length, one day >n 

eceived the usual answer that the V>\%\vcyQ ^«» ^ 

ryand could not be disturbed, excYwmea,^^^ 



he wished the King would send them a biahop t 
finished his aludiet. 

The fint volume of the ' Menagiana 'appeared ot 
at Pariain 1693, the jenrfollowinf^ that in which i 
died, and tbe second in 1694. The third editio 
ever, published in Tour volumes in 1715, is g;rea 
ferable to any of the preceding, the correctJoru ai 
matter added by the editor, Ue la Monnoye, am 
to full half the bulk of tbe orietnal collection, a 
menting its value almost as much as its quantity. 

The wiiter of the original preface to the Me 
mentions as eiatnples of the existence of such w 
all countries, the collections vchich the Spaniards 
the sayings of the Duke of Ossuna, of the Apho 
Anthony Perez, &c. ; the Facetie, Molti, Burle 
the Italians ; and even similar collections possesset 
Turks and the Persians, 
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Among the old Italian Facetie, or jest-boola. one bai 
srtuall/ become famoiis ai one of the Ana. This is the 
wUeciion of the willy sayings of Francesco P<^gio Brsc- 
' '' li, the Florenliuc, one of the most fsmoiu among 
ealaren of letters in [he eariy part of the fifteenth 
ceaiury. Pc^gio's jests were first publUIied in Latin in 
■ quarto volume, without duto of year or place, but in all 
piobebility at Rome and belore the year 1470. Another 
^ition, ID folio, was printed at Venice in 1471, and in 
({lurlD at Ferrara the same year. Many additionnl im" 
ptVesionaof the book followed both in Italy, in Germany, 
■nd in France, betbrc the close of the centnry. It vina 
also early translated into the French language. So thai 
this was a very popular collection long before the lirst of 
the nodorn Ana appeared. Pi^gio'a jeata, however 
(and Bome of them are none of the most decorous), were 
p^nerally forgotten, when in 1720 James Lenfant,a Pro- 
Ustant clprgynuu>, reprinted them with some additional 
" ir in two volumei octavo at AmaCerdam, with ihe 
and more modieh title of * Poggiuna.' 
couple of duodecimos were printed at Oiford in 
1797, with the title of ' Selecliona from the Fniuh 
.^nas. containing Remarks of Eminent Scholars on Mi^ii 
inA Booka, together with Anecdotes and Apophthc^ni.s 
cf Illustrious Persons, interaiwrsed with pieces of Poetry.' 
Tlie booii is furnished with indeses, and a few noiea ; 
Md the two volumes together eitend to about five hiiri- 
lirsd [japes. The first contains telections from the ' Pup- 
piina,' tlie ' Perroniana," the ' Valesiana ' (or Thoughts of 
AWen de Valois, Roya! Ilutoriographer of France, pub- 
lithedby his son in 1696), the ' NouilieanB' and ' Paiini- 
'la' (or remarkable Singularities noted down frfim ilio 
'^Qven)a1iunorGid)riel Naud^and Guy Patin, puiilishi'd 
It Paris in 1701, and believed to be nearly a Inrcory 
liirouEhout) ; the ' Sorberiana,' relating to M. Huniuol 
Sorbiere ; the ' SegraisianB,' to Segrais the ]>oet ; the 
'Longuerana,' to the eminent antiquarian and historical 
»riter, Loneuerue; the ' Furetieriana,' to Furetieru, llio 
ladior of the Dimionsry i the • Carjjenterkna,' to v\"i 
iodemidte Charpentier ; the ' Duoali«na,' to HutWt, 
c3 
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. n ibe various Aub, as he tells us in the prcracti 
Meinal piiblicatioHr which appoared in a single 
'rolunie in 1791. Subaequeni additions enlar^ 
ihefirti series of the work to three voluniea, the last of 
nhich appeared in 1817. A second scries Iblluwcd, in 
Carve volumes more, iu 1S93: and sinco then ifac two 
HDrta have been iiicorjjDratpd, and published loeether in 
one series of six volumes. The popularity that has been 
eojoyedbj the* Curiositiesof literature 'is sufiicicntlj' at- 
tested by the fact, that the laai is the ninth edition of the 
book. It is indeed bj far the most lively and exciting 
work of its kind in out lan^a)^. In proceeding with 
his labours under the encouragement of the public np- 

CrtjTal, the autbor gradually extended his plan, and by 
3th taking a nider range lor hismalcrials, and iudiil^'iug 
in greater detail and cxcursivenoss of nbservation. set 
before his readers a mucb richer and more attractive ban- 
quet than he ventured lo treat them with when he be^isn 
to cater for them. The second series, indeed, vtas a cuU 
lection Kther of efsaya than of detached anecdotes ; the 
Bioriei for the most part tieing strung together in illiis- 
iralion of some general observation or principle, and the 
meagrenesE of the mere fact being tor the must jarc 
ibihed with an application, or having new forvc and 
puint given to it by some sharpening inuendo of (he niir- 
rator. The author, though posaeB«ng no faculty of uv- 
oiRiuiating power and then dischai^ng it in those (;raiid 
misaive ettorta by which the highest ettectsare produti'd, 
his yet a yery happy endowment of that fragnicutsry 
energy which is sunicient for a succession of such po^i- 
^n explosions as we look fur in an atter-dirniLT ]ir,w- 
tilinner of llie an of pointing morals and adorning lules. 
Another well-known publication of Mr. D'lsiin'ii's, 
vhieh may be mentioned in connexion with hi^ ' Cuino- 
titlEl of j!iltCTature,^and indeed may be corisiiit'r<'d as a 
rart of the same work, is his ' Caluinitics of AlitIiui's.' 
'fliii appeared first in three volumes octavo, iu isld — 
13. The work, being much less miscellaneous tiuiii tl>c 
otber, hasnDlcnjcj'ed the same popularity ■, \iii\.\t)\wuV\!\\ 
ffiiMi // is fully B3 interesting. The BuWiftc*!,, ■ia'iVi. 
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D'Israeli himself notices, is one that had been repeatedly 
treated of. The best known of the old works is that of 
Valeriano Bolzani, or, as he called himself in Latin, Jo- 
annes Pierius Valerianus, entitled ' De Infelicitate Litera- 
torum ' (On the Miseries of Literary Men), in two books. 
But this is a lifeless compilation, compared with Mr. 
D'Israeli*s work, consisting as it does, not like his for 
the most part of curious histories and facts not generally 
known, but rather of a mere accumulation of instances, the 
generality of which are of the roost commonplace de- 
scription, in proof of the position announced in the title. 
The work oi Valerianus, who was an Italian, appeared 
first at Venice in 1620 ; and a supplement to it, by Cor- 
nelius Tollius, a Dutchman, was published at Amsterdam 
in 1647. 

Mr. D'Israeli's * Essay on the Manners and Genius of 
the Literary Character * (8 vo. 1795), and his * Miscella- 
nies, or Literary Recreations ' (8vo. 1796), are in the main 
the same kindof books with his ' Curiosities of Literature.' 
They may be all called collections of anecdotes. Such 
also, for the most part, is a slight and forgotten perform- 
ance of this author, a ^ Dissertation on Anecdotes,' which 
appeared in an octavo pamphlet in 1793. A portion of 
it has been since incorporated with the * (Curiosities of Li- 
terature.* 

There is a work which contains a good deal of inform- 
ation, of a kind interesting to literary persons, entitled 
* Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books,' by the 
late Reverend William Beloe, the translator of Herodotus 
and Aulus Gellius : it consists of six octavo volumes, the 
first two of which appeared in 1807, and the last in 1812. 
But Beloe had none of Mr. D'Israeli's vivacity and happy 
art of animating a dry subject by the manner of handling 
it ; nor was his knowledge of any subject much more than 
skin-deep. The illustration of Ijtle-pagcs and rare 
editions has been since prosecuted in a much more im- 
posing style (though not ** with absolute wisdom ") by 
Dr. Dibdin in his * Bibliographical Tour in France and 
Germany f * and other publications ; while the * Censura 
Litcraria 'and the *Rcstituta' of Sir E.^etloii ^t^d^^ 



iKullj the volumes of the ' Retrospective Reriow,' 
eseoted to modern readers much inorc inviting us 

more valuable gleanings Trom the conteoti of i-u- 
d books thun it belonged tu Mr. Beloe's aloDiicr 
lent of learning and tact lo proviile. But tlie« 
ten thai Bcarcefy coqib under our present subject. 
%ps the betit aud mint leamedlj comjiiled col- 
of aneolotea we possessed before the uppearauLV 
D'lfrseli's works was that entitled ' Anecdotce, 
ident and Modern, with ObgarvHiiont,' b^ James 
Uidrews, who is also known as the author uf a 
■ad carefully drawn up chronolo^iciJ history of 
Sritain. The work in question appeared in an 
rolume in 1789, and a sufipleoicut to it uudcr tlic 

' Addonda,' the following year. The whole 
m reprinted, but the Uiok is now latbera scarc<; 
The itnecdoles are collected under heads, which 
uged in alpbabetieul order j and the book is also 
d with an excellent index. Indeed, like every- 
Lndreffs did, it is disling^uished by its accuracy, 
if it be ilB chief, is at the same time a very rare 
^ merit. A work vihich appeared at Loudon in 
uder the title of 'Anecdotes of Polite Litern'urc,' 
volumes 12ma., is mcrclj' a set of essays on pus- 
oetry, comedy, tragedy, and other subjects of Ili<! 

nine Tolamei entitled ' Literarj Anecdotes of the 
enth Century,' published by the late Mr. John 
9, with the addition of his three supplementary 
a endtled ' Illustrations of the Literature of the 
enth Century,' form a most valuable rc|)ository of 
eUluig lo the wriiers of the last age and their 
The work having appeared in portions, as the 
Js for it accumulated, is, as might be expected, 
hat undigested and confused ; but a copious index, 
fills one uf the volumes, makes the consultation of 
nentl^ easy and expeditious. Thestores collected 

publicatio[i derive a high value from being mostly 
J and previous!/ unprbifed. 

mbject of other coUec^onB o£ wwcioXfta '» ^^ 
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manners and customs of past times. Of this class are the 
late James Feller Malcolm's ' Anecdotes of the Manneri 
and Customs of London/ and also, in great part, his other 
publication entitled * Miscellaneous Aneodotes.' Few 
schemes admit of a greater or more interesting variety 
than that which thus associates the memory of by-gone 
events, usages, and characters, with the enduring and still 
present localities, and other memorials, which once formed 
the scenery of their living and moving drama. For this 
purpose, a great city, the work of human hands, and in 
whose dwellings and streets the pulse of human existence 
has for many ages beat high and hot, has the advantage 
over any rural spot or tract which great deeds may have 
illusti-ated, but on which man has not thus left the visible 
and continuing impression of his handiwork. Indeed, an 
old city is perhaps altogether the most solemn and affecting 
thing on this earth to every imaginative mind. One of 
the earliest anecdote-books of the present class, if not the 
very first, is still one of the best — the most lively as 
well as the most learned — Saint Foix's ' Essais Histo- 
riquos sur Paris* (Historical Essays on Paris), in five, 
and in the latest editions in four duodecimo volumes. 
The four> volume edition, however, wants a good index, 
with which the earlier editions are furnished. There is 
an English translation of this work. 

There is a curious old English book, which has been 
several times printed, called ' The Wonders of the little 
World ; or, a General History of Man, in six books ;' by 
the Reverend Nathaniel Wanley, who died Vicar of 
IVinity parish, in the city of Coventry , about the end of 
the seventeenth century. He was father of Humphrey 
Wanley, the compiler of the catalogue of Saxon manu- 
scrif)ts, which forms the third volume of Uickes's great 
work, the * Thesaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium.' His 
book is commonly designated, for shortness and allitera- 
tion-sake, * Wanley's Wonders.' The compilation was sug- 
gested, the author tells us in his preface, by the following 
passage in Bacon's * Advancement of Learning :* — ** I sup- 
/josc It would much conduce to iVvc tnaigtv«LW\m\tY and 
honour of man if a collection were mad<^ o^ xV<i vi\vvccA!v]i& 
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lU ■peBk)or EumniU>c» (09 Pindar) (iri>ijiii*n 
ipally out of the fsittiful reports of lilrtnrj' ; 
'a the last mid high^t ]Miini to whioh miin'ii 
>)f hnth ever reached in >II the pFrTedions 
Rnd mind ; that the wonders of human nv- 
tues M trelt of mind ai of body, shou'd he 
1 a volume, which might B^rre m tt calendar 
nmphs. For a work nf Ihil nature, *e ajn 
irpose and deiiign of Valerius Miuimus aii<l 
but it could be wiebcd Ihey had used more 
iligence." Propeedineupon the notion here 
lej hiu acvuniutaled alarcre mass or Eing^ular 
listritluted them under nmny separate beads, 
ii'h exerrdse of judgmi^nt or diBtTiniinaliuti 
yet with very poajmendBWe industry and 
For one tiling, he has always noted very 
authorities fnr hts Gunotts or nutrvellous Male- 
; his opportunidea, as well as his capanly 
nents, were insufficient for any very philo- 
mplishment of Bacon's project ; indeed, lie 
;hat he scarcely began the work with any 
laying it before the public ; and be frankly 
poverty in rcspectof " varictyof boot?, (r'^iit 
ist rKidin^, Biid a fuU freedom ami ki.^iirr to 

it." Another performance, which may be 
a contribntion to the fulfilment of the same 
ig-h the object directly aimed at by the author 
. different, as the scope of his work is also 

more limited, is the Marquis Legi^ndre's 
'Opinion ; ou, Miteoires pour servir It I'His- 
Ispril Homain' (Treatise on Opinion; or. 
■ the History of the Human Mind). Wantey 
body as well as the mind , and is more copious 
-mer thaa the latter. Legendrc tells us that 
' his work is to teach the science of doubting ; 
■r, in the sense of Pyrrhonism, or the system 
doubt, trtit only in so far as it is really advan- 
wiBe 10 suspend the judgment. " It is," he 
eatise on the rtireriiity of opiniotffl"«Viich tese 
tie profane sciences, an essay m mcttlcaiwm 



of a regulated acepticiani, and a new method of rormiag 
the humul mind bj means of ita own hiatoiy, which no 
previous writer haa till now even projected. It ii, in 
net, an ettenipt to show the fol!; of credulity and oooB- 
dence in matters Dot admitting of concludve evideMt, 
rather than onj recammendation of aceptidaiii. Willi 
this view the author has ransacked the recorda of the mul- 
tifarious and contradictory opinions which men indlffeient 
couniries and agea have held on all the great aabjeda 
both ol' apecnlation luid conduct, mixing, howeTer, Terj 
few reflei^ona with his examples and citations, but leaving 
his facia, for the moat part, to read their own leaaon. 
The instances are, however, arranged in a very ordeilj 
manner, and the work altogether, though necesaarily 
somewhat slight in iti construction — tor it addreasea itau 
10 the many rather than the fow^di^pleys very consider- 
able research and learning, as well as much judgment 
and ingenuity. The tirsledition, publiabcd in nS9,a»- 
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sisted of BIX volumes, but it wna afterwards enltirgpd to 
eight. To thi> may be added Euoh works as Lnrd 
Ktimes's ' Sketchos of the Hislorj of Man,' anil Mei- 
uer'a • History of Women,' unless tlie iiitter should be 
considered as too elaborately filled op to be classed among 
I books of anecdotes. 

There are also a few English publications which pro- 
f<e» by their titles to be imilatioua of the French Ana, 
but ouly one or two that bave attBined much celebrity. 
The majoiity of them, indeed, have been merely col- 
lections of extracts from the printed woHu of the persons 
alter whom they were named. Uf our Ana, pro|ierly bo 
called, the roost remarkable is the' Walpoliona,' whic^h is 
■ miiccllanj of remarks and anot.'dotes collected from the 
conieraatioD of Horace Walpole, and also of some matter 
of tlie same kind which he bad himself committed to 
writing, and which was found among hie papers atler his 
death. Waljmle's unrivalled talent of light narrative, and 
tbp authentic and select character of the fmgments here 
„ preserved, make this one of the most piquant and highly 
citeemed of the Aaa. 

Some of our biographical works, however, are really 
Ana in everything except their titles. There is no ricliL'r 
rollection of this kind in any laufpisge, for instanei', limn 
BasweH's ' Life of Johnson,' especially as enlarged ami 
made complete by the mass of additional matermis that 
bare been incorporated with the original work in Mr. 
Croker's late edition, and that still more extcn^im uiic 
which the same spirited publisher has since put fnilli. 

Such books, also, as Selden's Table-talk anil Coleri>i^''5 
Tahle-lalk sre eiacily what wouid have been callcii .\iiu 
bj the French in former limes. Indeed, the foriiuT is 
ihi-a mentioned by foreign writers under the nuiiic of 
ihe Seldeniana. 'Ihis valuable little collection of acute 
mi learned remarks was Unt published in 1689, thirty- 
fiie years after Selden's death, in a ouarto paniplilft of 
[illy iMiges, with the title of 'Table-talk; buiri); ilie 
Discourses of John Selden. Eaq., or hla sense of vaiious 
maiters of weight and high conseyuence, re\ftliv\5 i;^^^- 
iiiiill_f lo Religion and Stale. ' In the ded'icaUiin \\\i 




amanucneit, Richard Milward, by whom it faad beei 
cnmiiiled, states that he had hail the opportunilf Ol 
heanng Seldea's discourse Tor twenty years li^tber, aiHi 
that ol' what ia here collected " the sense and notioa u 
whollv his, and most of the words." Hilward seemi tt 
hare been a person of judgment, for there isverj little ii 
what he has preserved that has not a real value. 

The title given to this collection of tfao conveTsationil 
remarks of Selden was no douhc 9U)rgesled by Ihat aing* 
tar work, the Table-talk of Martin Luther, an EnRlitt 
translation of which had appeared not many years befbra 
The facts connected with this translation make a curioai 
history. The original work first appeared in 1565, abow 
twenty years afler his death, at bisleben, the great rs 
former's birth-place, and where also he closed hiadaja 
The D-iitor was John Aurifaber (or Goldsmith), wh( 
fuies in 8 preface that he had been much itiVb Umter it 
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46, the two last yean of his life, and that he 
in the book many things which during that 
heard himself from the reformer's lips, but 
L of the notes had been previously collected 
Lauterbaoch, from whose manuscripts he 
had merdy transcribed the remarks, and ar* 
I under their proper heads. He gave the 
Je of Lather's Tach-Reden, of which term 
% is a literal transkition. Ailter the collec- 
1 printed agun the followingyear in German, 
ited into Latin, and published at Frankfort 
Henry Peter Rebenstock, minister at Eis- 

volumes octavo, under the title of * Col- 
itationes, Consolationes, Consilia, Judicia, 
^arrationes, Besponsa, Facetiae, D. Mart 

et sanctae Memorise, in Mensa Prandii et 

1 Peregrinationibus, observata et fideliter 
—that is. Conversations, Meditations, Con- 
unsels. Judgments, Opinions, Stories, Re- 
Bons-Mots, of Mr. Martin Luther, of pious 
imory, collected some at the Dinner and 
, others on the Highways, and all faithfully 

This Latin edition was often reprinted, 
r of the English translation was a Captain 
who gives a very strange account of all the 
\ connected with his performance. His 
headed ' Captain Henry Bell's Narrative or 
le miraculous preserving of Dr. Martin Lu- 
entitled Colloquia, &c., and how the same 
Grod's Providence discovered lying under 
where it had lain hid Fifty-two Years, and 
8 since sent over to the said Captain Henry 
him translated,' &c. *' I, Captain Henry 
iter then commences, *' do hereby declare, 
resent age and also to posterity, that, being 
'ond the seas in state-afiiurs divers years to- 
by King James and also by the late King 
irermany, I did hear and understand in all 
bewailing and lamentation made by reason 
ing wad burning of above fouT«coT« lilCiOM* 
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sand of Martin Luther's books entitled his Last Divias 
Discourses." He goes on to relate that the several lung^ 
princes, and states, imperial cities, and Hanse towMi 
which had embraced the Reformation, did, upon the fint 
appearance of this work, '' mxler that the said DifiM 
Discourses of Luther should forthwith be printed, nd 
that every parish should have and receive one of the far^ 
said printed books into every church throughout all ihai 
principalities and dominions, to be chained up for dw 
common people to read therein." A few years afker- 
wards, however, it seems, Pope Gregory Xill. stiml 
up the Emperor Rudolph II. to make an edict, '* that all 
the foresaid printed books should be burned, and tSm 
that it should be death for any person to have or keept 
copy thereof, but also to bum the same; which eaiet 
was speedily put in execution accordingly, insomuch thlt 
not one of all the foresaid printed books, nor so much il 
any one copy of the same, could be found out nor hend 
of in any p(ace." In venturing upon a story like thii| 
Bell must nave given his readers credit for a very capih 
cious credulity, as well as for exceedingly elevated notkm 
of the prerogatives and actual authority of a German em- 
peror. 

To proceed, however, with the Captain's narrative, 
** Yet," he goes on, ** it pleased God that, anno 1628, 
a German gentleman named Casparus Van Sparr, with 
whom, in the time of my staying in Germany abort 
King James's business, I became very familiarly known 
and acquainted, having occasion to build upon the old 
foundation of an house wherein his grandfather dwelt at 
that time when the said edict was published in Germany 
for the burning of the foresaid books, and digging deep 
into the ground under the said old foundation, one of the 
said original printed books was there happily found, lyfaig 
in a deep obscure hole, being wrapped in a strong linen 
cloth, which was waxed all over with bees' wax withm 
and without, whereby the book was preserved fair and 
without any blemish." 
As iJJ Juck would have it, however, a Catholic prince, 
Ferdinand IL, was still at the head o( \)l\«'^m^x«\ woA 
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t one time certainly this hero of the Thirty Years* 
rar had his foot pretty firmly planted upon the neck of 
le Protestants throughout the greater part of Germany. 
Lccording to the Captain, his friend Sparr, thinking it 
angerous in such times to retain the precious book 
hich he had found in his own possession, contrived to 
Eport it to England, accompanied with a letter to him 
Bell), narrating the story of its discovery, and earnestly 
ioommending to him the good work of setting about its 
tnslation into his mother tongue. '^ Whereupon/' con- 
Ques Bell, '* I took the said book before me, and many 
mes began to translate the same, but always was hin- 
*red therein, being called upon about other business ; 
somuch that by no possible means I could remain by 
lat work. Then, about six weeks after I had received 
le said book, it fell out, that I being in bed with my 
ife, one night between twelve and one of the clock, 
le being asleep, but myself yet awake, there appeared 
ito me an ancient man, standing at my bed's side, 
Tayed all in white, having a long and broad white beard 
mging down to his girdle-steed, who, taking me by 
y right ear, spake these words following unto me : 
Sirrah, will not you take time to translate that book 
hich is sent unto you out of Germany ? I will shortly 
povide for you both place and time to do it.' And then 
i vanished away out of my sight. Whereupon, being 
nch thereby anrighted, I fell into ^n extreme sweat, 
somuch that my wife awaking and finding me all over 
et, she asked me what I ailed ? I told her what I had 
en and heard. But I never did heed nor regard visions 
)r dreams, and so the same soon fell out of my mind, 
ben about a fortnight after I had seen that vision, on a 
inday, I went to Whitehall to hear the sermon ; after 
hich ended, I returned to my lodging, which was then 
King's Street at Westminster, and sitting down to 
nner with my wife, two messengers were seivl \to\u 
te whole council-board, with a warrant to carry me \o 
e keeper of the Gatehouse, Westminster, tlaere \o \i^ 

tu^Z'd^e'^Uh^'t:^. ^''^ lords oUW eovxu- 

»^^'^out showing me any cause aX ia\N 
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wherefore I was committed. (Whatsoever was pretended, 
yet the true cause of the Captain's commitment was be- 
cause he was urgent with tne Lord Treasmvr for hit 
arrears : which, amounting to a great sum, he was not 
willing to pa^ ; and to be freed from his claims, he dipt 
him up in pnson. — Marginal Note,) Upon which Mad 
warrant I was kept there ten whole years close prisoner; 
where I spent five years thereof about the translating (^the 
said book ; insomuch as I found the words very true wUch 
the old man in the aforesaid vision did say unto me, 1 mS 
shortly provide for you both place and time to translate A." 
Soon after he had finished his task, Archbishop Land, 
having, it seems, heard of what he was about, sent to 
him his chaplain Dr. Bray, with a message that he shoold 
deliver up both the translation and the original work. At 
first Bell refused to part with either ; but on the Ard^ 
bishop sending to him again the next day, and pfomisiiig 
that the greatest care should be taken of the books, 
knowing, as he says, that his Grace *' would take theni| 
nolens volens," he let them go. In two months after. 
Bray came again to him, with a present from the Arch- 
bishop of ten pounds in gold, and a message highly com- 
mending the work, '' yet saying, that some things thereb 
were fitting to be left out.'* It was two years after this, 
however, before Bell was able to get the books out of hit 
Grace's hands ; and then he only obtained them, ac- 
cording to his own account, by threatening to bring the 
matter before the parliament, which was about to be 
called. On giving them back to him. Laud accompanied 
them with a present of forty pounds more in gold, and 
also a promise that he would immediately engage the 
King to get the translation printed ; a sufficiently meek 
return, it must be allowed, to the gallant Captain's 
menaces. Bell was very soon after set at liberty, ** by • 
warrant," as he expresses it, ** from the whole House of 
Lords, according to his Majesty's direction in that behalf." 
The Archbishop's troubles, however, which quickly 
brought him to the scaffold, now commenced, and put an 
end to all Bell's expectations from that quarter. 
AJJ this we may take as intended by uk« ^oT^^Vyk- 
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iker to engage the church party in support of his pro- 
cdon. He next addresses himself in the same style 
the pu'liamentary and dissenting interests. The 
Mise of Commons, he tells us, having heard of the mat- 
*, sent to him to desire his attendance before a coni- 
ttee which they appointed to inquire into it. We take 
for g^ranted tfaiat this is merely his way of stating the 
t t^itsuch a committee had been appomted on his own 
plication, as in all probability it was in this way also 
It Laud*s attention nad been called to the subject, if 
ieed the part of the story relating to his Grace be not 
tn beginning to end as mere an invention as that of the 
1 man with Uie broad white beard, and all the rest that 
es before it. However, the committee having heard 
lat he had to say, eventually, on the suggestion of their 
lirman, Sir Edward Dearing, determin^ to call in^he 
dstance of a Mr. Paul Amiraut, '* a learned minister 
nefioed in Essex, who had lived long in England, but 
If bom in High Germany, in the Palatinate.*' The 
pers were afterwards submitted, along with Mr. Ami- 
it's report, to two members of the Assembly of Divines, 
lich was then sitting, — Mr. Charles Herle and Mr. 
Iward Corbet ; and they having reported in favour of 
e translation, " the House," says the Captain, *' did 
ve order for the printing thereof." 
Upon reference, however, to the documents, this turns 
t to be something more than an embellishment of the 
ith. The Report of Herle and Corbet, which is dated 
>tii November, 1646, says, *^ We find many excellent 
d divine things are contained in the book worthy the 
;htand public view ; amongst which, Luther professeth 
at he acknowledgeth his error which he formerly held 
aching the real presence corporaliter in coena Domini, 
it we find withal many impertment things — some things 
lich will require a grain or two of salt, and some things 
lich will require a marginal note or a preface." TW 
ouse gave no order upon this for the printing o^ iW 
9Jt,' but, some time after, the usual licence was oV 

^ ^ " ^"^ the term of fourteen ^eajre. 
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From some letters which are subjoined, it appean tiMk 
strong efibrts had been in vain made to induce pariiaoMit * , 
to go farther, and to affix the stamp of its authority npoi 
the publication. All this seems to have oocasionea soae 
delay in bringing it out. The Captain's statement il 
dated the 3rd of July, 1650 : but it was not till the yev \ 
1652 that the work at length appeared, in a folio ▼ohune 
of nearly six hundred pages, with the following title :— . 
' Drs. Martini Lutheri Colloquia Mensalia ; or, DTi | 
Martin Luther's Divine Discourses at his Table, && ^ 
which in his life he held with divers Learned Men, neh . 
as were Philip Melancthon, Casparus Cruciger, Jiiitai ^ 
Jonas, Paulus £berus, Vitus Dietericus, Joannes Bugw- ^ 
hagen, Joannes Forsterus, and others : containing Qm^ ^ 
tions and Answers touching Religion and other mdi , 
points of Doctrine, as also many notable Histories, and , 
all sorts of Learning, Comforts, Advices, Propbeciei, 
Admonitions, Directions, and Instructions. Collected , 
first together by Dr. Antonius Lauterbach, and aftef^ 
ward disposed into certain common-places by John Aori- 
faber. Doctor in Divinity. Translated out of the High 
German into the English Tongue by Captain Henry Bdl. 
London : printed by William Du Gard, dwelimg in 
Sufiblk-lane, near London-stone. 1652.' 

By this time Bell was dead, and the book is ushered 
in by a long ** Epistle Dedicatory," signed Thomas 
Thorowgood, *' To the Right Honourable John Ken* 
drick, Ix>rd Major, the Right Worshipful the Sherifi 
and Alderman, the Common Council, and the other 
worthy Senators and Citizens of the famous City of 
London." Mr. Thorowgood, who we presume must 
have been a clergyman of some persuasion, acquits him- 
self with a great display of learning, sacred and profane, 
and even very considerable eloquence. We shall quote, 
however, only a few sentences from the less elevated 
portions of his discourse. "As the original Dutch book," 
tie says, " was dedicated to the imperial cities and senates 
of Germany, it was the desire of the noble Captain when 
he Jived to honour his translation with your names, right 
irable and worthy senators ; and \o '^jow, iix^ \wd^ 
fk IB with the more confidence ^tesfcn\Ad,\jfes»afc 
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lup hath been conversant in, a lover of, and re- 
hat nation.' The following is all that Mr. 
K)d says of the translator : — *' I was not un- 
pon request, to premise these lines in memory 
lie Captain (unknown to me, yet), my country- 
by birth and education, of Norfolk and at Ely. 
f is of great note and nobility in the former ; 
was dean of the latter. He has been a mili- 
it seemeth, in Hungary and Germany, but was 
I employed in state atfairs by the two last kings, 
th the success, is related by himself, as also Uie 
ow he came by the original copy." Upon the 

the vision the writer expresses himseir some- 
ioosly, but yet with an evident disposition to 
e Captam's stoiy. Having referred to several 
uioes on record of similar appearances, he pro- 
These were, doubtless, marvellous phantasms 
isentations; but that is a wonder of wonders, 

b said to be called and commonly seen in 
which had been much spoken of before by 
' credit, but it is now reported by the mouth 
' the hcuid of a minister (Mr. Samuel Smith), 
relation some time to Colonel Hampden'* (he 
I famous patriot) ; ** and thus he writes, sub- 
118 name — ' It is most certain that there is a 
lost, which walks in the shape of a Christian, 

probably in a woman's shs^pe ; it walketh the 
gth of one street and part of another. In the 
t is seen only as a woman's head of hair upon 
* the water ; in the night it constantly passeth 
bridge. It is all white, refrains none, hurts 
^ts withal, but only passeth softly by and gocth 
. It hath formerly spoken with a loud voice, 
evengel and no other word ; now it only hisseth 
! or a goose.' " This Irish ghost of the Revc- 
Samud Smith's may match old Aubrey's spirit, 
»wed itself not far from Cirencester in the year 
d '* being demanded whether a good spirit or a 
ned no answer, but disappeared ^itVv a cwtwaa 
wd moBt melodious twang." 
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The P^ra Cbnard (in Englisb, Fkther Deek] 
kted his name into Latin, auod was called Aruu 
other Jesuit, with the nnhickj name of Com^re, i 
gnsted at the sounda P^ Com^re, and greatly in 
his name by merely changing a lefter^he was ^ 
Comire. 

Apelles 18 sud to have hidden himself behind ] 
tures to hear the remarks of the public. The 
i>cbeiner published his book on the spots of the si 
(a.d. 1612) under the title of 'ApeHes post Ti 
(Apelles behind the Fieture). 

One man took the name of Idiota (a Private Pi 
another of Dacryanus (the Weeper) ; a third of I 
tolua (the Sinner), horn modesty. Ocff ** lorers of 
and '* enemies of humbug" in the newspapers are 
the other way, as stale fish raendft in summer. I 
modesty of the first mentioned was undoubtedly ft 
contemporaries, not for us ; they little thoug^ht, p< 
that in a few centuries their real names would be a 
symbols of obscurity as could well be. 

The first author whom Baiilet mentions as 
feigned a name for pure deception's sake was the 
Raphael, as related m the story of Tobias. We 
know what works this writer left ; probably th 
lost. The number of private names which haTi 
dropped in faro«r of others derived from est 
welUknowii. Thus Boileaii was during his life M 
pr^uz. 

Mathematicians were in the habit of putting to 
which treated any sul]ject after the manner of an f 
author, the name of that author, with another c 
from their own country : thus Yieta is, in one 
works, Apollonius Gallus; Snell is Eratosthem 
tavus ; Adrian Romamis is Apollonius Batavus. 

A Portuguese statesman took the name of hi 

under which to publish a work on his own family, 

hrs good sense told him was rather a foolish o 

tion. This method of deception was adopted in i 

other instances: Des Cartes wo«\d not at first 1 

that Pascal's * I'reatise on Conk See)iQf«&^ (^"MfvWe 
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i) was exempt from invasion. Peter of Calabria wrote 
ler the title of Julius Pomponius Laetus ; Marco An- 
io Cocdo under that of Marcus Antonius Curtius 
>ellicus ; Cristoval de Escobar under that of Lucius 
ristophorus Escobarius. Florent Chretien, the tutor 
Henry IV., took the name of Quintus Septimius Flo- 
s Christianus ; the first because he was a nfth son, the 
ond because he was a seven months' child. Many 

were named John preferred Janus to Johannes, as 
Dg more pagan. John Paul of Paris, who ought to 
e been Johannes Paulus Parisius, preferred Aulus 
ms Parrhasius. 

Imong the disguises of names is that of the scurrilous 
ttro Ajetino ; we booksellers, after his death, fearing 
t his religious writings would hardly sell under that 
He, transposed it into rartenio Etiro. 
^Lmong those who have changed their names to conceal 

1 lowness of their origin is the celebrated mathematician 
ilea Penonne, whom nobody knows under that name, 
: who is a great lord or squire, to all appearance, as 
U as a philosopher, under the title of M. de Roberval. 
i took the name of a small village, with the consent of 
i proprietor. 

Aido of Bassano, a peasant, began by styling himself 
dus de Bassano. After some residence at Rome, he 
iferred Aldus Bomanus, and then adopted the Ma- 
3ci, a distinguished family at Rome, calling himself 
dus Manutius Romanus. Afterwards, becoming ac- 
linted with Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi, he engrafted, 
consent, another name upon his previous ones, and 
s AJdus Pius Manutius Romanus, the well-known 
nter. 

Fbere is a reverse sort of instance in Barthelemi, se- 
itary of the Duke of Ferrara (died 1545), who took 
) surname of Ferrinus on marrying the daughter of a 
b iron«merchant. 

A French author could not bear his own name of 
Biie-Maudi (Dine in the Morning), but changed it x.q 
nrat: but he gave his daughter to a M. GowW^x 
ittla) without any stipulation as to change o^ ivam^. 
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were Latinized ; but the exceptions were many 
capricious, and some terminations have no rule : — 



Name. 

Gambara, 

Settala, 

Louchard, 

Passait, 

Colas, 

Saumaise, 

Cujas, 

Petau, 

Sarrau, 

Beraud, 

Bressaidt, 

D'Urf6, 

Bud6, 

Chantereau, 

Bagueau, 

Brimeau, 

Nanteuil, 

Forgeuil, 

Chevallier, 

Potier, 

Rossieu, 

Richelieu, 

St. Prie, 

Beaumanoir, 

De Blois, 

Gallois, 

Bignon, 

Bourbon, 

Baron, 

Prion, 

De Thou, 

Pithou, 

Loue, 

Longuejoue, 

De Sautour, 

Morecourt, 



Latinized. 

Gambarus. 

Septalius. 

Luscarius. 

Passarius. 

Colasius, 

Salmasius. 

Cujacius. 

Petavius. 

Sarravius. 

Beroaldus. 

Bressaldus. 

Urfaeus. 

Budaeus. 

Cantarellus. 

Raguellus. 

Brimaeus. 

Nantolius. 

Forgeolius. 

Cavallerius. 

Poterius. 

Rossius. 

Richelius. 

Sanprius. 

Bellomanerius. 

Blosius. 

Gallesius. 

Bignonius. 

Borbonius. 

Baronius. 

Priolius. 

Thuanus. 

Pithoeus. 

Loeus. 

Longojolius. 

Solturius. - 

MoToc\n\}k»&, 
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Name. Latimzed. 

Pardoux, Pardulphus. 

Le Gouz, Legulpbus. 

Marigny, Marinius. 

D'Ailly, Alliacus. 

De Joigny, Juniacus. 

The transformations of many Dutch and German names 
are very amusing : Vander-Doez was turned into Douza, 
Moltzer into Myciilus, Schuler into Sabinus, Gastebled, 
or Outdebled, into Vatablus, and so on, with hundreds ot 
others. 

The confusion which arose from the Latinization of 
names, and from translating names into Latin and Greek 
—for many family denominations were turned into Greek 
equivalents — was beyond all description, and presented 
enigmas that required an (Edipus to solve them, as was 
remarked by Noel d'Argonne, who wrote a very amusing 
essay on the subject under the tiUe of * The Revolt of 
Latinized Names/ The common French names of La 
Porte and La Forest were rendered Janua or Januensis, 
aad Sylvius; Du Bois was Nehemius; Pratus was 
equally the translation of Du Prat and Des Prez ; Angelas 
was the conversion both of L*Ange and Langel ; Castcl- 
laous of Du Chastel, Di Castello, Castellano, and several 
others. The name of Ricci, which is almost as common 
in Italy as that of Smith or Brown in England, was 
turned into Crinitus. By this transformation and falsi- 
fication of patronymics, many a deserving man and many 
an honest lamily were deprived of their fame ; for people 
b general were not able to trace auy connexion between 
their friends and neighbours Monsieur Du Bois and Sig- 
Qor Ricci, and such namea as Nehemius and Crinitus. 
When the change was voluntary and made by the authors 
themselves, it was not so bad, or at least those authors 
had only to blame their own folly; but it was a real 
hardship when, as it frequently happened, the names — 
the real family denominations under which they had 
pned distinction — were so travestied a^tet tWvr ^^^>^\% 
bjr other writers, that there was no knoNvm^ lW\x\^ ^xA 
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their identity became in consequence completely lost. 
Some of the old Biblioth^caires, or Librarians, committed 
great havoc in this way, and confounded the confusiOQ 
the more from being seldom agreed among themselvei. 
According to Noel d'Argonne, one of them would torn 
tbe name of the French historian, Du Chesne, into 
Qaercetanus ; then another would come and, scratching 
out Quercetanus, would write Duchesnius; and then a 
third, differing from them both, would prefer Chesnioi. 
In the same way, the name of Castelio was made to hop, 
skip, and jump between Castalioneus, Castalio, and Cw- 
tilonaeus. 

A phyfflcian of Francis I., who gloried in the ugnifi- 
cant name of Sans-Malice, which (TArgonne calls " that 
beautiful name which is worthy of the terrestrial para* 
disc," changed it into the Greek Akakia, which tenn 
Akakia one of his descendants again changed into Acik 
thias. Christian names lawfully imposed by godfathers 
and godmothers, as the church ordains, were no more 
respected than family names. John Victor Rossi styled 
himself Janus Nicius Erytbrseus. One of the popes con- 
ceived suspicions, and became at last seriously alarmed 
at hearing the unchristian Greek names assumed by the 
Roman academicians ; to his ear they sounded like the 
names of traitors and conspirators. 

In the Latinizations, a later age avoided much confu- 
sion by simply writing the termmation lu at the end of 
a name, with euphonic alterations of a simple kind, thus: 
Leibnitz. Leibnitius ; Newton, Newtonus ; Euler, Eu- 
lerus ; Bemouilli, Bcrnoullius, &c. But there was a 
deal of skirmishing, and even some hard fighting, before 
the learned came to submit to this easy rule. Joseph 
Scaliger several times threw the terminations in us into 
confusion ; with arms in his hands, he forced Rotanus and 
Vietus to call themselves Rota and Vieta, and if he had 
been permitted to pursue his conquests, by this time De 
Thou would be called De Tolla, and not Thuanus ; and 
Brisson, Brisso, and not Brissonius. 

The Chancellor Fronteau, who was rough all over with 
Hebrew and Greek, which were aa \\i\e^>{ «el u^n him 
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as quills on the back of the porcupine, was all for the 
terminations in o, and hated with a more than a mortal 
hatred the terminations in t». ** He is a terrible man/* 
says d'Argonne, '* he will admit of no reconciliation ; he 
haughtily rejected the name of Frontellus, which was of- 
fered to him ; he has also refused Frontseus, and has 
seized upon Fronto, in imitation of Cicero, Cato, and 
Scipio. The aid which he expects to derive from the 
analogy of an infinite number of similar names in o swells 
his courage and renders him intrepid.*' 

The manner in which the articles became incorporated 
with the name appears in Du Cange, Ducangius ; La Fin, 
Lafinius; De la Barde, Labardseus. We are in one 
instance indebted to an older form. It would have 
been awkward to talk of a Des-Cartist, but the Latin 
Cartesius has supplied us with Cartesian. M. Lanoiie 
is both Lanua, Nua, Noseus, and l4Bmovius, in different 
places. 

The boisterously fastidious Joseph Scaliger was con- 
tent that in most cases the de should be given by an anuSy 
asVassanus for de Vassan ; but the mischief of it is, that 
very frequently both a ale and the feminine article after 
it occur in foreign names, and it is difficult to render 
these together in Latin, which has no articles. The ge- 
neral usage has been to bring the article into the body of 
the word ; but then there is often an awkwardness as to 
the de, which, being a very grand particle, and a sign 
and testimonial of nobility when placed before a man's 
name, people would not willingly see omitted. In an 
onlucky moment. Father Abraham, a Flemish Jesuit, 
called De la Cerda, Lacerdam. The proud Spaniard, 
thinking himself dishonoured and deprived of his rights 
by the suppression of those two magical letters tlic de, 
instantly fell upon the Jesuit with inextinguishable fury, 
and so batterea and maimed him, that thenceforward the 
reverend father stood as a melancholy example to warn 
others how careful they should be in Latinizing the name 
of a Spanish Don. 

The obhcurity and confusion introduced \)y \)cv^ -^^x^c- 
tices we have been speaking of were not coivlatve^ xtv^\^\^ 
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to the names of persons, but were extended to places i 
welly travestying and rendering unintelligible the name 
of countries, cities, towns, Tilfigea, rivers, and lakes, ii 
a barbarous Latinity. This was so much the case wit! 
De Thou's voluminous and valuable history, that in tb 
last English edition of the work it was considered abso 
lutely necessary to give a re-translation of these nanwi 
or the colloquial and real names of places, for the Latii 
names that stood for them, and which for ages bad beei 
a complete puzzle to the large majority of readers. 

Noel d'Argonne, who dramatizes ms essay, and rpfei 
the settlement of the question to a senate of the learned 
makes the meeting decide on the follo?ring impentiT 
rules : — 

That M. Du Cange shall be (ordered to expUdn ii 
the Supplement to his Glossary all the proper name 
which have been Latinized since the fiedl of toe Boinaj 
empire. 

That an express prohibition shall be laid on all an 
thors, present and to come, mider penalty of eternal ob 
scurit^ and the ferula of grammarians, never more t 
Latinize the proper names of men, of titles, dignitifli 
provinces, cities, mountains, seas, and rivers. 

And, finally. That in order to smother evei^ seed ( 
war and quarrel, the lamentable and accursed mventio 
of translating proper names firom one language into an 
other shall be banished for ever ad calcem PancyroU d 
rebus inveniis et perditis. 

The names of offices, lands, &c., has given rise to son 
perplexity, which has been increased by laxity in the Ufl 
of Christian names. Henry Brabantiu, William de Mei 
beck, and Thomas de Cantemprd, are all one and tfa 
same person — no doubt the real prototype of Mrs. Mab 
prop's Cerberus. Jerome Cardan is also Hieronynui 
Castellioneus, and Johannes Roffensis may be eitbc 
Bishop Fisher of Bochester or John Montague of Re 
Chester. But Cerberus above mentioned has been beate 
by a neck by Peter Bibliothecarius, alias Diaconus, alk 
Cassiiiensis, alicu Ostiensis. 

The tranapoatiou of letters, or ana^^camA, ^as soou 
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tmM^iifled for purposet of coDcedment, and Yery effect- 
i?e]y done hj IcKwing oat or adding letters. Thus 
MeMalinus would hardly be ffuesaed to ha^e come from 
Sahnasius, or Cesare Leone Fnucadino from Francesco 
Maria de Luco SerenL Bat Gustavof for Augustus, 
Lodanos and Alcainoa for Calvinua, Volcmarus Kirste- 
aios for Macer Jarisconsultus, are rood enough. 

Some authors called their seTeraf chapters bj the let- 
ters of their names ; but Fonhm |daced at the head of his 
Scottish Chronide three Tersea as follows, in which the 
firrt letters of eaob word together make up Johannes de 
Fordun :— 

Incipies opus hoc Adonai : nomine nostri 
Exceptom scriptis dirigat Emannel. 
Fkoces ornate mctent, dam verbera nectant. 

Jean de Yauzelles announced his work by the motto 
Crainie de Dieu vaut zele ; and Pierre de Mesmes by the 
Italian Per me ttesso sOn sasw, which literally in French 
is de nuri-tnemeje suis Pierre, which he intended should 
be transposed as follows — Moi, je suis Pierre de 
Mesmes. 

The substitution of initial letters instead of names and 
titles was common enough, and was borrowed from the 
praetiee of the Jews, but stripped of all point by the ab- 
sence of the vowel, which is assumed or understood be- 
tween the consonants of the Hebrew. Thus J. C. A . A. 
P. £. I. stood for Jean Cusson, Avocat au Parlemcnt et 
Imprimeur, and F. J. F. C. R. S. T. P. A. P. C. for 
Prater Johannes Fronto, Canonicus Regularis, Sacrae 
Theolog^ Professor, Academies Parisiensis Cancel- 
larios. 

The lengthening of names in the following manner 
frequently took place: Guillet became Guillet de la 
Goiileti^re, Thaumas became Thaumas de la Thau- 
massif,* &c 

In doaing this article, we observe tliat we can by no 

* We may wometimes catch the incidents of mo^eTTv\i<c>N^^ 
is Boeb apperentiy dry d^qoisitions as those ot ^aWV^X. 
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mention of the cucking-stool. He says, " This winr of 
punishing scolding women is {feasant enough. Tiiey 
fasten an arm-chair to the end of two beams twelve or 
fifteen foot long, and parallel to eadi other ; so that these 
two pieces of wood with their two ends embrace the 
chair, which hangs between them upon a sort of axle; hy 
which means it plays Ireeljr, and always remains in the 
natural horizontal position in which a chair should be 
that a person may sit convenientljr in it, whether yea 
raise it or let it down. They set up a post upon the 
bank of a pond or idver, and over this post they lay, al- 
most in equilibrio, the two pieces of wood, at one end of 
which the chair hangs just over the water; they pface 
the woman in this c^r, and so {dunge her into the 
water as often as the sentence directs, in order te cool 
her immoderate heat 

Cole, the antiquai^ already mentioned, in one of his 
manuscript volumes in the British Museum, says, " In 
my time, when I was a boy and lived with my grancU 
mother in the great comer-house at the bridge-foot, next 
to Magdalen College, Cambridge, and rebwlt since by 
my Uncle, Joseph Cock, I remember to have seen a wo* 
man ducked for scolding. The chair hung by a pidlef 
iastened to a beam about the middle of the bridge^ hi 
which the woman was confined, and let down under the 
water three times, and then taken out. The bridge was 
then of timber', before the present stone bridge of one 
arch was builded. The ducking-stool was constantly 
hanging in its place, and on the back panel of it was 
engraved devils lajdng hold of scolds, &c. Some time 
after, a new chair was erected in the place of the old one, 
having the same devices carved on it, and well painted 
and ornamented. When the new bridge of stone was 
erected in 1754, this was taken away; and I lately saw 
the oarved and gilt back of it nailea up by the diop of 
one Mr. Jackson, a whitesmith in the Butcher-row, be- 
hind the town- hall, who ofiered it to me, hut I did not 
know what to do with it. In October, 1776, I saw in 
tAe old town-hall a third duckine^stool, of plain otk| 
nith an iron bar before it to connik^ \)i[\^ ^wsck Vo^ the 



rMj biit I made no inquiries about it. I mention thoiu 
hings, as the practice suems now to be totally laid asidi!." 
dr. Cole died in the yeeir 1782. 

The custom of the ducking-Blool was not confined to 
uiglasd. In the ' Re§nani MajestalciD ' of Sir Joliii 
iliene it occurs as an andent iHinighmcnt in Scottaiid. 
Under ' Burrow Lawes,' chap. 69, noticing Browsiers, 
Jial is, " Wemen guha bretcei aiil to be sauid" it is said, 
' gif she makes |;ude Ail, that is sufficient ; hot gif eke 
nates evill Ail, contrair to the use and coneuctudc of the 
Burgh, and is convict thereof, she sail pay ane uiiluw of 
luc}^ sbillinges, or soil sutTcr the justice of the Bur^h, 
LhU is, she sail be put tgion the Cock-biule, and tlic.' 
Ail) sail be distribut«I to the pure folke," 

ans the duckiiig-Blaol, in his Pastorals, as a 

n use in bii time : 



" I 'U speed me to the pond, 

On the long plauk uncs , , 

Thai Glool, the dread lu even' scoldiug quean. 



On the long plauk uncs o'er the muddy pool, 

*" ■ the dread irfeveiT Bcoidiug quean." 

Thr Shtpherd'i Weei. Pastoral iii. 



It is not generally known that about two centuries 
■go, in an obscure comer of the k-ingdom, lived and ditd 
nieodore Paleologus, the immediate descendant of tliu 
Cmstantine family, and in all probability the lineal heir 
to the empire of Greece, 

In the parish church of Landulph, in the eastern cx- 
traoiity of Cornwall, is a smull brass tablet fixed agalti^i 
the wall, with the following inscription : — 

" Here lyeth the bod; of Theodore Paleolopus, of Pp- 
KTO in ItaJ^e, descended from the Imperial Ijne of Uw 
iMt ChriMMj Emperon of Greece, b^g ^e taatib ;i1 
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Camilio, the sonne of Prosper, the sonne of Theodoro, die 
Sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, second brother of 
Constantine Paleologus, the 8^ of the name, and last of 
that lyne that rayned in Constantinople until subdued 
by the Turks ; who married with Mary, the daughter of 
William Balls, of Hadlye, in Souffiolke, gent., and had 
issue 5 children, Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, Maria, 
and Dorothy ; and departed this life at Clyfton, the 21 ^ 
of Jany 1636." 

Above the inscription are the imperial arms proper of 
the empire of Greece — an eagle displayed with two 
heads, me two legs resting upon two gates ; the imperial 
crown over the whole, and between the gates a crescent 
for difference as second son. 

Clyfton, above mentioned, was an ancient mansion of 
the Arundel family in the parish of Landulph. 



V. CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

We have all heard that neither serpents nor any Te- 
nomous thing can exist in Ireland ; the fact is asserted 
by the gravest historians of old times. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis tells the following story in his Irish history, and 
says the thing happened in his time. 

" One day a knot of youngsters in the north of Eng- 
land went to take a nap in the fields. As one of them 
lay snoring with his mouth wide open, as though he 
would catch flies, an ugly serpent or adder slipped into 
his mouth and glided down into his belly, where, har- 
bouring itself, it began to roam up and down, and to 
feed on the youth's entrails. This 'greedy guest' 
sorely tormented him for a long time. The worm would 
never cease from gnawing the patient's carcass, but 
fvhea he had taken his repast, and his meal was no 
Mooner digested than it would giveafr^Vi obaetVn.XMsn'&s^ 
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his gnti. IKrers ren)t^dica were sought, — ui nKMlii'inea, 
pilgrimages to ninti, — but all iFould not prevail. B«JDg 
St length achool«l b^ the grare ndvice ol some sage and 
ert lather, who willed him to nuke hia apeedy rcjiair 
rclaiui, where neither foaka nor adder would livi'. he 
•eotly therEujMD would tnu^t no time, but busked 
ilF over sea and airivfd in Ireland. He had no 
te draidi of the water of that island and eaten ol the 
_ rfathiiwif, but forthwith he killed themake, avoided 

r'S'^BWnwards, find 90, beinp lusly and livdj, he rrfumed 
into England." This curioua story it repeated by gld 
WillioiD Wiostanlev in hi^ 'Historical RiricicB,' »hich 
eboci. 



TI. ANCIENT PETER SCHLIMMELS; 



TscBS ia ft carioDsly written modem Geraian romance 
which has attracted extraordinary attention from the sin- 
^ar nature of the main incident, on which the whole 
itory turns. Peter Schliinmel, the hero of the title, is a. 
jhaJDwIess tngn, having sold liia shadow, as Doctor 
Fuietus sold his soul, to the devil, for certain vuMubIc 
(nnsiderations. Whether by the li^ht of sun, moon, stars, 
torches, lamps, chandeliers, wai-ligbia, tallow cuitdles, 
or bonfires, tlie body of Peter pasta no shade either be- 
(bre him, or behind him, or on either aide of him ; »nd 
the deprivation of this valuable appendage proves the turfi.' 
of hia life, for he finds that nobody can tolerate a uiaii 
without a shadow. Even in the happiest moments of 
love, when abroad with him in groves and munnsbinc 
the mistreas of hia soul is about to yield to his ardent 
suit, he loses all his advantoges by her companion's dis- 
covering his defect and suddenly exclaiming, " Coil bless 
ay soul ! the gentleman has got no shadow !"' — on which 
the ladies shriek and withdraw. Whenever Peter appears 
in the streets, the little bcya shout after him, " 'VWvt 
goea ^e man that has got no shadow 1" lit fitiUTt., VcXct 
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very soon repents of his bargun, and would giye the 
devil his substance to get his shade back again. 

Very fevf of the persons who have been amused by 
this extravagant idea of a man without a shadow are aware 
that the notion is a very ancient one, and that accorcUng 
to the Greeks the gods deprived men of their shades for 
a certain act of intrusion or impiety. Theopompus, as 

Suoted by Polybius, seriously asserts that all those who 
ared to enter the temple of Jupiter in Arcadia were 
punished with a strange chastisement — i. e, their bodies 
uo longer gave any shadow. 

Pausanias repeats the same story in a somewhat more 
circumstantial manner, and adds a punishment which 
seems at first sight more serious than the loss of one's 
shade. He says that on Lycseus, a mountain of Arcadit, 
there was a place held sacred to Jupiter and inaccessible 
to mortals ; and that if any man braved the prohibitioo 
and entered therein, from that time his body, though ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, cast no shadow, and he died 
within a year.— -See Theopomp. ap. Polyb. lib. xvi. and 
Pausan. in Arcad. 



VII. DILEMMAS. 



One of the most celebrated dilemmas is one of the most 

ancient. A rhetorician had instructed a youth in the art 

of pleading, on condition that he was to be remunerated 

only in case his pupil should gain the first cause in which 

ne was engaged. The youth immediately brought an 

action against his teacher, of which the object was to be 

treed from the obligation which he had contracted, and 
tnen enHoav^. j rL i,.-. uu : * ^ :^l .»? j. 



an- 



. *°* exonerated by our contract." The rhetorician ai 
you -^ * *'*™*^»r dilemma : " If you gain your siut, 

J" u must pay me according to out coTi\xwi.\.\ \£ ^ou lose 



he suit, you moat pay in compliance with the dcoision ot' 
ii1t a gallowB on a bridge, and 



Jut 



•TV pasee 



'weped truly, he passed unhanued ; if falsely, he was 
hanged on the gallows. One day a paucnger, hviag 
asked tbe osual question, answered, " I am going to be 
hanged on the gallows." " Now," said the gailowa- 
builder, '* if 1 bang this man, be will have answered 
truly, and ou^ht not to have been banged ; if I do not 
hang him, be will bave answered folsely, and oufflit to 
bs>e been han^d." It ia not recorded what decision lie 

A late Act of Furlianient, the Anatomy Bill, seems to 
hue parsed by virtue of the following dilemma, which 
wuofien urged in ila favour: " Ifn mimical man dissects, 

be is tiunishuble for a miadetneanoar ; if he does not dia- 
lect, he is punishable for the maia praxU which results 
from his ignorance of anatomy." It would bare been 
unkind to smash both horns of so pretty a dilemma, aiid 
thn'efore nobody answered as follows : 

" First Uobn-Breaekr. — Some persons dissect less 
thau they oitg-ht to do from idleness, poverty, or (li;^^iist ^ 
bul no man on account of dissection being a uiisdeniuuri- 
our; for though punishable, it is never punished. 

"SecoND Horn-Bhbakbr. Prosecutions for miila 
pmiit are so rare that they do not disturb the sleep or 
blunt the appetite of the most timid doctor ; besides whiih, 
die ground of prosecution in such cases is not the wnnt 
of Imit maximum of knowledge which might be altnini'il 
in a happier slate of things, but of that minimum n hiih 
■uy be easily procured even now ; in fact, a man is pro- 
■ecuted for the want of average attainments, or average 



Yet was the Act, perhaps, a useful one, though it r( 
Da tbe horns of a very foolish dilemma. 



VIII. GASCONADES. 

Tbe province of Gasconj, in France, ia now diiid 
iDlo the four departments of the Landei, Gen, Aniii 
and tbe Upper Pyreneea, and contuns abouta mill'MO 
mhabitanU. They have long been celebrated fbr dt 
livel)' sallies, called flasco>ia(Iee(iaFreiich, Gaiamnad 
with twon'a), the point of which connstsin an immoden 
boasting of ivit, wealth, or valour. The Dictionarv 
the French Academy, to illustrate tbe meaning of Ot 
connade, ^vcs, as au example : " D dit qu'il m battn 
contre dii hammea ; c'est une Gasconnade :" t. e., I 
lays he would tight tea men ; 'tis a Gwconade. 

or course, however, the laine of Gaiconades doea i 
depend on mere flat boasting like this, but on the I 
termixture of wit and piquancj with the most prodigk 
aelf-eiaJtation. The foUowinK are some of the beet c 
amples we have met with. We found diem in oneof t 
volumes of Constable's Mlscellanj. 

A Gascon preacher stopped short In the pulpit : It* 
in vain that he scratched his head ; nothing' would coi 
out. " My friends," said he, as he walked quietly dv 
the pulpit stairs, " my friends, I pity you ; toe j 
have lost a fine discourse-" 

A young Gascon arrived at Paris for the first thn 
it was in summer, and be went to see the Tuileries i 
mediately on his arrival. When he saw the gallei; 
the Louvre ; " Dpon my honour," said he, " I like 
vastly : methinka I see the hack of my father's stables 

A Gascon officer, bearing- some one celebrating the i 

floits of a prince who, in two assaults upon a town, \ 
illed six men with biaown band : " Bah t" said he, * 
would have you to know that the very mattress« 
sleep upon are slulfed with nothing else but the whisk 
of thuBc whom I have sent to slumber in the od 

A Gascon, in proof of his nobility, asserted, that 
bis &ther'a caatle they uaed no other fire-wood but I 
batons of tbe diSenat inareacbals of Emtce n't bit C«mi 
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IX. A FnAGMENT OF 

" Thb name of Zralua," mvb M. Noel, in bis pdilion of 
tbe 'Gradua ad Fanussum.' the ' Nouveau DirtiDiiiiaini 
Po^tiqae Lftlin-Fian^ais,' "' tiu become the couimon au- 

etion of all igTiorant, enviouB, passionale, and dis- 
it critics." Andso it is. FromOvid to Bufhanan, 
eierj one has hitcheil his nanie into an epigram as the 
•err iacamation of spite fulaess.* 

Saw, without oMintuninj; that Zoiliu vas a well- 
mnaing or good-humoureil pcrton — a more untenable 
paradox even thui the caioeliness of Richard III. — we 
luj be permiil^ to doubt whether lie irai dishoneil, or 
1 nM igDoraut in one meaning of the word. He eeems 
*"*'—• been utterly defident id a feeling of the sublime, 
h Tened in tlie ordinary l(i|ucs of criticism, and 
3 with a morhidlj' quick sense of the ridiculous. In 
i, be was a iiterar; Tbersites, Bhrewd, witty, and 
talrfuL The uily carpinas of a fool would have been 
moa forgotten ; those of Zo'ilus raised him to the bad 
emioeace of being called ihc Uomeromastix, or Scoiirtre 
rf Homer. 

The fragment ot Zotlus, the only one that wc have 
biAerto stumbled upon, and which we hope, therelbre, 
will be valued in uroportioa to its rarity raibcr ihim 
ill excellence, consiala of only two words. Every one 
teoollect! tbe transtbnnation of the companions of Ulysses 
into swine by Circe, in tbe tenth book of the Ody^spy. 
Thej had the head, and voiee, and body, and bristles 
of (wine, but retained human consciouiness, and cried as 
tbey went along to their stiea. This is one of Ihe pas' 
SKtes of the Oilyssey censured as childish by Ldiic^iiiiis, 
» ho tells us that &iilus called these trauslormuil lom- 
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X, EXAMINATION OP BECBUITS. 

A MAN who wishes to enter the army often endeavoon 
to conceal diseases or deformities which would disqualify 
him for active service ; while recruits who have dianged 
their mind before their final admission, or soldiers tured 
of their situation, often do exactly the reverse, and dtlier 
feign diseases from which they are free or aometinies 
even excite them. The duty of the military surffeon, 
of course, is to detect both simulated and disdmuaied 
maladies ; a task which often requires the highest aMli^, 
both medical and moral. Many of the instances injpoint 

S'ven by Mr. Marshsdl, in his valuable ' Hints to Ifoaiig 
'edical Officers,* &c., are very curious specimens of hu- 
man frailty and human ingenuity. Some recnuts, even 
when measured without shoes or stockings, have succeeded 
in increasing their height by glueing pieces of buff to the 
soles of the feet ; on the other hand, some persons posseii 
the art of sinking an inch or two. A lad, named Martin, 
enlisted into the Eighteenth Dragoons in the summer of 
1809, and was then five feet three inches in height; 
but, on joining the head-quarters of the regiment at 
Brighton, he was found to be only five feet one inch. A 
doubt first arose as to his identity ; but when this was 
cleared up, Martin was directed to be discharged, and the 
levy-money was ordered to be paid by Colonel Lindsay, 
" owinff to whose neglect a recruit so totally unfit was re- 
ceived into the service." The Colonel, however, persisted, 
in asserting that the lad was of the orthodox height, and 
he was accordingly sent to Dublin to be re-measured. 
Here he attempted to reduce his height,but was instantly 
detected ; and being found to be full five feet three inches, 
was sent back to his corps, and '* a very particular letter " 
was addressed to the Brighton Colonel on the occasion. 

Fractures of the skull and ringpfvorm are sometimes 

concealed by wigs, and a recruit once presented himself 

with an artificial palate. Mr. Marshall has known an 

attempt to conceal the loss of nearly all the teeth of the 

lower jaw f by the aid of a dentist. 



year 1825, there were 4839 recruits approved, 
• rejetted, at the recniiliQg depot in Dublin. 
rwn recruits, however, 32'8 per cent, were re- 
4d only 10'3 per cent, of the countrj ones. 
illowing were aome of the cauaea of rojectiun 
e 13S0 in [juestion ; — 
Bic diacBi 
V 



I of Bcrofala 
ic affections of the sUn 
capitis (ringworm), or 



d pupil 



ue veins of both Icga 

of the left leg 

— — — — of the right leg 
■.u of the soles of the feet 
iniahcd , 



atmract rigniBes opsdtj of the crystaliiue leiu of 
; amouroM, want of sight from disease of the 
rre ; and closure of the pupil (which is the aper- 
Ibe iris) necetsarilj prevents the rajs of light 
iviiw at the retina. It may seem etninge that 
b taai grievous defects as these, even if they ei- 
y in one eye, should offer themselves as recruits : 
I probably did so with the vain hope that their 
, escaping observation at first, would soon en- 
n to their discharge and a pension. 
seems even more strunge that men bearing the 
r punishment should expose themselves to a re- 
ofit ; but the bontt child does not always dread 

aatetfeigaed, again, are rery nnmeTOUB. " Cat 
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weeks or months many men have, with surprising resolu- 
tion, sat and walked with their body bent double : some 
have continued to irritate sores in the leg, until the case 
became so bad as to require amputation of the limb ; aod 
many instances have occurrea, in military and naval 
hospitals, of factitious complaints ending fatally.** 

A state resembling continued fever is produced by 
swallowing small quantities of tobacco. Mr. HutchiMon 
met with a case of feigned disease, where the tongue wai 
covered with a coating of common brown soap ; and ICr. 
Marshall saw a case at Fort Pitt, where the tongue WH 
brown and dry; but the artist had made too afarapC 
a line of demarcation between the dry and the heaUiy 
parts, forgetting the gradual transitiona of nature. Mr. 
Marshall did not discover the means employed to browo 
the tongue. Inflammation of the eyes is sometimes fls- 
cited by the insertion of stimulants : the imitatioA oAm 
transcends the prototype, and is so vigorous as to dettaof 
the sight. The dilatation of the pupil, which genenlly 
characterises amaurosis, can be produced by the extract of 
belladonna, or of hyoscyamus, applied to the skin roond 
the eye. 

Chronic disease of the liver is often pretended : — " A 
recruit, having become tired of a military life, wiihed'ti) 
obtain his discharge ; and, in furtherance of that end, pie* 
tended he had a severe pain in his left side, at the sane 
time stating he had ' liver.' Seeming to believe that thii 
disease was of a grave nature, the recruit was confined 
to bed, and accommodated in a ward by himself, lest In 
sleep might be disturbed by the conversation of his oob- 
rades. lie was kept on very reduced diet, and a sofaitioB 
of anti'm, tart, alternately with the mistura diabdUea^^ 
regularly exhibited. Under this discipline he held oat 
for a month, and then recovered rapidly. Some time 
after he confessed the fraud, and swore if it hfA not been 

* ** This mixture consists of salts, infusion of tobaoco^ 
assafaetida, &c &c. : it is commouly given in very omII 
quantities at a time, but so frecviaeu.^^ T«^«Ated as to \0Kf 
the taste continoally in Uie moutk.'* 
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hr hk Biujiiditv in locating the pain in hia left eido, Die 
impositiiNi uould never liuvc been discoaere)). He uas 
niitatea ; the inipusidon was ctident from the firsi.'' — 
ifarihaU, p. 114. 

If our rewlen arc oot amused by the fulloving laEe, 
Ibey miut be far graver than we hope e'et to be : — '' A 
loldieraeserted that he had nearly lost all power over ihe 
kferior eitrfmilies, ia consequence, aa he slatted, of a 
kutt received OD the loins. Active meaiu nere em- 
fJoyed ; and as he waslroiD tbocommeDeement luspivred 
ofbeiag an impostor, the mcasurei were long conCinuod. 
The jHtience of the medical officer who atteimcd him bc- 
ome exhausted, and he was eventually recommended to 
be dischareed. The day he was lo receive hit discharge, 
he cnwled on crutches lo tiie office where it wna to he 
pien him. Uaviiig obteiiii?iI the document, he begged 
Me of the officers of the establish meat to read it to him, 
which he did twice. Aiier satisfying hinueli' that ihe 
fiwhai^e was properly made out, ho fint deliheralely 
Ihrew away one cnilcn, then another, and darted for- 
ward, overturning two men who hjnipened to be befoic 
him, and finally disapgieared, springing oyer a car siirli u 
»>ler-caak on it, which stood in Ids way."— JUarsAuW, 
p. 126. 

PaljNtation of the heart became epidemic among ilii' 
am of the marine artillery in 1821 or 1822, and twi» 
baad la be occasioned by me powder of white heik'liuri', 
iriiich not only increaaed Che action of the heart, but 
nccw<Hied distresung head-acbc, nausea, vomiting, and 
■metimes violent pui^ng. The use of Ihia poison «us 
iotnduced by a raiin who had been servant to a vciori- 
urj BiiTKcon. He would furnish his comrades with a 
dose of the drug for threc'pence ; but if he told them it^ 
Buae, «> as to enable tbein to buy it at a druggist's, hh 
ihrge was 3s. 6d. 

We are inclined lo conclude this fraglnent on feigned 
diieascs, which certainly savours of the ludicrous, \\'\l\\ 
two serious reflections. The first is, that the eager » i;h 
to detect feigned discajca is apt lo lead the practitimiir 
■o overlook real obc»; and sicli soldiers majF oe £u\)y:i:W& 



to horrible puniBbmenU because thar m 
sufficient In^adth and relief to sadsf; their ■ 
This [K>iDt is touched upon b; Mr. Manhall. adoumt ' 
reflecUOQ remains, uiisuiCed to aa army surgeon, Iwt ta , 
which a civilian ms}' give utterance without blamasti ' 
lAere not lometlting taummd m Ihe anutitufiom (^ tki mr- ' 
vice tcAen the detection of JremduleBt atlemplt to gtit 4 ' 
becomes a i^arate branch of the medical art, and Ae lb- j 
contented areionttmerou»,that it it doub0il«htllurA^ ^ 
are the mie or the exception t ^ 




XI. MODERN PERKIN WAKBECKS. 



])rison in the Temple during* the horrors of the French 
revolution ; and, on the restoration of the Bnurbona, 
Louis XVlII., the dauphin's iinclc, ascended the throne. 
Several men, however, in diflcrent pUit'eB, mtd long al'lcr 
the dauphin's death, g«ve out that he had not died in the 
Temple, but had escaped, and that they were, or ratliur 
EDch of them was, the identiral dauphin, who, alter a 
series of iniquities and persecutions, had evaded his ene- 
mies and appesired publicly to ussert his rights to the 
French throne. Not very long ago we saw one ol' these 
pretenders, in a very ragged coat, in Leicester-square. 
Tbey were either madmen, or bare-faced vulgar impostor;*, 
■lio counted upon a resemblance of physiognomy to the 
Bourbon family, which might very well have happened 
by accident, or in an extra- legitimate manner. IJut the 
siory we arc about to relate treats of a very different sort 
of person, who was moat decidedly a gentleman iu cdui-a- 
lion and manners, and who so conducted himself, und 
Ml! so treated by others (even by princes and puten- 
lates), as to have thrown an air of uiystery and intercut 

in the year 1820, when the Italian poet Silvio Pulllco 
vas first arrested and thrown into the common prison ut' 
Milan for political opinions by the Austrian goveriinicnt, 
he found inscribed on the walls of his cell some ete);ant 
French verses, which were signed "Ze Due de Aor- 
mmdie," which was the title ot the unlbrtunate dau|>liiii. 
To puss time, the poet began to hum over the vcrsi-s, 
and this led to a conversation with another prisoner in a 
contiguous cell, who had formerly occupied PcUico's 
room. After some conversation, the poet asked who it 
was he had the honour of addressing. The sUaiv^i'T ti;- 
jilied salcnui(y, " Tile uahappy Duke of SormainVv ." 
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Pellico of course was very incredulous ; but his fellow- 
captive went on to asseverate that he was in very deed 
Louis XVII., and that his uncle, Louis XVIII., was the 
usurper of hb rights." 

** But why did you not assert these rights at the tioK 
of the restoration of the Bourbons ?" 

** I was then mortally ill at Bologna. As soon as 1 
recovered, I flew to France. I presented myself to the 
high allied powers ; but what was done, was done. M^ 
iniquitous uncle would not acknowledge me, and my 
sister (the Duchess of Angouleme) united With him to 
oppress me. The good Prince de Cond^ alone received 
me with onen arms, but his friendship could do nothing 
for me. One night I was assaulted in the streets of Para 
by ruffians, from whose daggers I escaped with difficulty. 
After having wandered for some time in Normandy, 1 
returned into Italy, and fixed myself at Modena ; thence 
writing incessantly to the monarchs of Europe, and par- 
ticularly to the £mperor Alexander, who answered mc 
with the greatest politeness, I did not despair of finally 
obtaining justice ; or if, for policy, they were determined 
to sacrifice my rights to the throne of France, I thought 
at least they would assign me a decent appanage. Al 
last I was arrested, conducted to the frontiers of the 
Duchy of Modena, and given up to the Austrian goveni' 
ment. I have now been buried here eight months, and 
Grod knows when I shall get out !" 

Such was the strange narrative, at least as well n 
Pellico could remember it after his own ten years of im< 
prisonment and torture. '* He related this story," saji 
the poet, '^ with an astonishing air of truth : though 1 
could not believe it, I was forced to admire it. All tb 
facts of the French revolution were most familiar M 
him ; he spoke of that event with a great deal of spoil 
taneous eloquence, and repeated a number of apponti 
and most curious anecdotes bearing upon it. Then 
was something of the roughness of the soldier ii 
his way of speaking, but yet it never was wantiof 
In that elegance whidi is obtained by frequenting reinei 
socJetjr, 



" You will permit me,' said I, 'to treat vou without 
smony, and droji titles ? ' 

' ' That is what I wisli,' replied he : ' I hKve at loast 
dmved this benefit from adversity — I can smile ai all 
pomps and vanities ; I assure you I value myself more as 
> mui than as being a ting.' 

" Morning and evenbg'," continnea Pellico, " we field 
tonj convcrsatious together ; and in spite of what 1 con- 
slilered a force in him, his mind seemed to me uprig;ht, 
aadid, and desirous of ever^ moral ^ood. Several times 
Iwas oa the point of auying to him — ' Pardon me, I 
■wM fain believe that yaa are Louis XVII., but in 
lily 1 muat confess that a conviction to the cimtrary 
ttroag for me ; be, then, so frank as to give np 

' ' But I put itotf from day to day, ul ways 

icrease of our intimacy, and I never liad 
f to say what I intended." 



r reproaching himself for this weakness, or pu- 
^, M he calls it, Pdlico goes on to say — " The 
jt d the prison were all inclined to Iielieve that 
r really Louis XVII. j and as tliey liad seen so 
.._.. ehwigca of political fortune, they were not without 
f iflpii.thatne would one day ascend the throne of Fnii ice 
Ilia remember their devoted service to him. With the 
eieeption of favouring his escape, they treated him with 
all the kindness and respect he could desire. It was to 
iliis I was indebted for the honour of once seeing the 
great personage ; he was of middling stature, ap|mrt.'ntly 
bettreen forty and forty-five years of age, rather fut, anil 
of an essentially Eourbonic physiognomy. It is probiililo 
that an sccidenial resemblance to the Bourbons iind in- 
duced him to play this miserable jiart," 

In the coin'seof their melancholy conversBtions, \fhii;h 
vere carried on through the bars of their cell-winduvis, 
without their b«ng able to see each other, they occasion- 
ally spoke of ethics and religion ; and Pellico says the 
wi-diiant duke was a man of religious feelitigs, tiioitgh 
not aJtogctlier a good Catholic. 

From this yery airioas apcounl it will apppar t\ia\., \rt 
hia bate been what he mi^t, the pmoner ol' MWiiiv was 
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no commoii impostor. But he becomes still more iii< 
teresting, and his story more involved or mysterious, finon 
the following facts, which have been related to us by ai 
Italian gentleman now resident in England, who knen 
the man well at Modena. 

In the spring of 1819, our friend, having come froa 
his residence in the country to spend some time at th< 
capital of the little state of which he was a subject, went 
one evening to the theatre at Modena, and took his seal 
behind a person of most gentlemanly appearance, wIk 
was taking a lively interest in the comc^iy, though evl 
dently not an Italian, but a foreigner. In the course o; 
the evening they fell into conversation. The stnmsei 
not only spoke excellent Tuscan or pure Italian, do) 
talked with the greatest facility in the patois or peculiai 
dialect of the place. From something, however, that fdJ 

from him, Signor was given to understand (what, 

at first, he could scarcely credit) that the stranger was i 
Frenchman ; and they then conversed for some time ii 
j French. The conversation, suggested by the place thej 

I were in, turned chiefly on the drama and poetry, oi 

I which subjects the Frenchman spoke with a nne critiad 

taste, extensive knowledge, and an unusual d^ree ol 
liberality and emancipation from national prejudices : hb 
conversation was superior to his manner and appeaianoej 
it was that not merely of a refined gentleman, but of an 
accomplished scholar. 

Signor was so struck with all this, that at tbc 

end of the performance he followed the straneer out ol 
the theatre, and, as it had come on to rain heavily, ofii^ 
him the shelter of his umbrella, which the Frendimai 
accepted. Their roads lay in difiercnt directions, bm 
our friend politely insisted on seeing him to his own door, 
which he did ; and, on parting, named the hotel m whid 
he was staying to the stranger, who thereon said that hi 
knew it well and had lived there himself. 

Signor , full of the curious meeting of thi 

evening, and with an uncertain sort of recollectioa o 

having seen the stranger somewVieTe Wot«, on reachiDf 

the hotel, asked the people of the \io\iae n«W>^1 >um 



of iuch a person (desrribing his dre$8 and pcrsannl sp- 
pewance) who had bein their guest. Their ansBpr was 
besiuting' and rather myeleriDua. They kiien' little of 
tlie geotTemanj eicept that he had coine from C'orsien a 
ihort time l>etbre ; that his name was De Boiirlon ; but 



the greatest personages or Modena, and vu allownl [he 
ii» nf one at the Count lii , the governors, cur- 

Tbe next mominB the stranger called to thnnlL Si^nor 

- Jbr hia dvifity. Seen by daylighl, and without 

L iuB moat atriking- JikenesB to tlie Bourbon liimily 

'lyatTuck the Itulion, who nas now indeed pulled 

ff what to make of hia new acquaintance. After 

' M t twip g for some lime, the two went out fur a walk. 

In the principal street of Mudena they met the mililarj' 

^Dremor, who bowed to the Frcnehnnui in a most re- 

fmlM manner. On tiie buationa thej met the (Jmnd 

Pule of Modcna bimtelf, who saluted the atian^er aa 

' Knreigna salute persona of the very highest rank, 

I iodlreDt aaide with him for aeverel miautes of con- 

During this walk, Sipnor observed that the 

Frenchman was lame, that be seemed occasioiiailj lu be 
in pain, and that bis countenance, the general eKpreEsiiin 
of which was frank and open, was now and then clondtil 
and agitated. On separating from his mysterious toiii- 

panion, Signor went to , the chii^f ma- 

^ftrate of the city, and asked liim, as an old and lon- 
Adeatial friend, to tell him what he knew aliuiu ilie 
ttrunger. 

The magistrato knew, or pretended to kno« , llltlr 
enough : but he u«ed these remarkable words ; " C/i! sn 
u non tMnmno qui lai alCra storia deW mono </e!l'i mm- 
dicra di ferrof (who knows whether «c have iml u'Ot 
here another story of the Man with the Iron-Blask V) 

and he hinted that it would be'aa well if Signoi* — 

ihunned the Treodhmm. 

la epite of (bis, however, our friond'a cui:ios\\i av\i 
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all possible respect These instroctioiif came from tb 
Grand Duke in person, who, moreoTer, siqtpUied the ctq. 
tive*$ tatilefram. Ma own palace. 

When he was first arrested, the keeper of the bote! 
with his family, waiters, and other servants, and tfa 
people of the house where he last lived, were all san 
moned before the commissaries of police, and queatioiie 
as to the persons who had intimat^y associated with tfa 
French gentleman. Having revealcn the very little the 
had to tell on this head, —for the stranger's associate 
had been few and most respectable, they were <tii 
missed, and admsed to hold their tongues as to what hi 



Men who have passed all their lives in a free ooontr 
like England, can hardly understand it ; imt those whi 
have lived any time in despotic countries, and particulari, 
under the smaller and more prying and timid despotism 

of Italy, will easily conceive why Signer wj 

made uneasy by the foregoing intelligence. As the bei 
step he could take, he went at once to his acquaintance th 
magistrate, avowed that he had cultivated an mtimacy witi 
one who was now a state-prisoner, and that he cool 
hardly have expected there was an impropriety in his s 
doing, after he had seen the stranger honoured by th 
first personages of Modena, and even by the sovoreigi 
himself. The magistrate reassured him : there was d 
cause for uneasiness ; this was a mystery — a curious ston 
perhaps a serious one— -but it neither concerned the Duk 
of Modena nor his subjects. Meanwhile, the prisone 
had been carried across the frontiers, and (as related be 
fore in the words of Silvio Pellico^ had been givoa ove 
to the Austrians, who conveyed nim to the fortress c 
Mantua. For some time, even the Austrians treate 
him with the greatest respect ; but then, in consequenc 
of sudden orders from Vienna, he was removed from th 
fortress of Mantua to the gaol of Milan, and subjected \ 
the treatment of a common criminal and cut-purae. 1 
was here that Pellico formed his curious acquaintsnc 

with him, and here Signor 's own knowledge < 

bis adventures ends. 
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But what follows still more darkens this singular ro- 
mance of real and modem life. After a lon^ oonfinenient 
at Milan, during which man^ of the political prisoners 
besides Pellico became acquamted with him, the French- 
man was liberated, but escorted out of Lombardjand the 
Austrian dominions by gens-d'armes. He took the route 
across the lake of Como and the Alps ; and, a few days 
after his departure from Milan, a person answering to 
his description was found dead by the road-side in one 
of the Swiss valleys. The body was pierced by more than 
one wound; but whether they haa been dealt by tiio 
hand of a suicide or an assassin, could not be clearly as- 
certained. No doubt, however, was entertained in Milan 
that the body thus found was that of the strange man 
who had called himself the Duke of Normandy and 
Louis XYII. 

In the next story we have to relate, the imposture is of 
a more bare-faced and vulgar nature ; and the dupes of 
it, for the most part, are neither distinguished by educa- 
tion nor intelligence. The narrative, however, has some 
striking points, and the manoeuvres of four clever va^^a- 
bonds contributed to hasten the counter-revolution of a 
kingdom and the triumph of the celebrated Cardinal 
RuIr>. For the facts we are chiefly indebted to Gcnci ai 
CoUetta's History of the Kingdom of Naples, which is 
one of the best of contributions to the mocfem history of 
£>irope. The writer of this notice, however, may add a 
few particulars which he picked up himself in travel lino^ 
through the scene of the adventures in 1816 and 1817 
when the story was fresh in the minds of everybody, and 
but too many simple Apulians were still living who had 
to blush at their former credulity. 

In 1799, a French army, under General Championnct, 
took possession of nearly all the kingdom of Naples ; and 
a republic, on the model of the French, was proclaimed 
at the capital. The Bourbon King, Ferdinand, iled 
with his family and court into Sicily, but they left nu- 
merous partisans behind them ,* for the Neai^\\V;d.w \v^^- 
ple bated both the French and the ropubVic, wv^ >«vi\<i 
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no more fit for the new form of ffovemment than thej 
were for Sir Thomas More's Utopia. Any suddei 
change of rule, or subversion of ola authorities, in i 
country so uncivilized as Naples then was, is sure to ofTei 
a favourable field for the exercise of imposture and all 
kinds of villany ; and though there were honourable and 
conscientious men on both sides, the republicans as weU 
as royalists certainly had among them an abundant supplj 
of astute and remorseless rogues, who only looked U 
their own advantages, and delighted to fish in troubled 
waters, being alike insensible to justice and patriotism. 
The heroes of this tale were not Neapolitans ; but then 
were Neapolitans who committed far worse though lesi 
amusinff, villanies. 

While the Bourbon court was waiting events \t 
Sicily, four Corsican adventurers, De Cesare, Boccheci^ 
ampe, Corbara, and Colonna, stirred up the important 
provinces of Apulia against the French-Neapolitan re< 
public. The rank of these ingenious fellows was not ven 
elevated. De Cesare had been a livery servant in hu 
own island, Boccheciampe an artilleryman and deserter, 
while the other two, Colonna and Corbara, had nevei 
been anything so respectable as a footman or a soldier. 
Thev had all been living for some time in the city d 
Naples by the practice of obscene and dishonourable 
arts, but fled thence into the provinces on the approach 
of the French army. Their intention at first seems to 
have been merely to embark at some sea-port of Apulia, 
and pass over to Sicily or Corfu ; but their views enlarged 
as they went on and saw the turbulent state of the coun- 
try, and a new friend and ally determined them to take 
upon themselves the parts of royalty. At the small town 
of Montejasi, they chanced to take up their lodgings foi 
the night in the house of a small farmer called Gerunda; 
and it happened that this farmer was not only a Bour* 
bonist, but an experienced arranger of plots and intrigues. 
According to Gerunda, nothing was more easy than tc 
raise the rugliesi, or Apulians, up in arms, provided oolj 
they could be made to believe that a bit of royal Bour 
l/on blood had come among tViem \x> wAVaX. vk^Vr help 
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The gain to themselres would not be merely pro«prrti\e 
and dependent on the chances of a counter-revo!iitir»i:. 
but immediate and sore, as momey might be obraiind 
from the royalists, to say nothing of other kinds of do- 
nations. 

'* And what is to hinder yon," said the fanner to C< -r- 
bara, one of the Corsicans, "from representing Dun 
Francesco, our Hereditary Prince ?" 

The proposition would have been startling to n)o>t 
rogues, for there was no likeness in the case, — the He- 
reditary Prince was fat, the Corsican thin; and unluckily 
the prince had been in that part of the kingdom, and 
seen by thousands of the inhabitants not many months 
before. In spite of these considerations, however, Cor- 
bara resolved to try his luck as Hereditary Prince : and 
in the course of the night it was further detennined that 
Colonna should represent the Grand- Constable of the 
kii^om in attenoiEmce on the prince; that ]kK.'rhe- 
ciampe, the soldier and deserter, should represent the bro- 
ther of the King of Spiun ; and De Cesarc, the footmun, 
his royal highness the Duke of Saxony. 

Geninda, the Neapolitan, who knew the country will, 
and who were royalists and who not, who gullible and 
who acute, undertook to be the avtmt-caureur, the swear- 
ing witness and the trumpeter of this glorious ])iece of 
imposture. The bold impudence which this man afUT- 
wards displayed was astonishingly great ; but he was wc 11 
aware that a magaane of ignorance, stupidity, sui>ersti- 
tion, and credulity was garnered in Puglia. 

" Before day broke," says General CoUetta, " he went 
through the town of Montejasi to reveal in a my.^torious 
manner the arrival of the royal princes, and to ex(itc 
men's minds with the prosiiect of the honours and fortune 
that would attend those who should be the first to follow 
their highnesses. He was believed everywhere, and a 
numerous crowd of common people (and, the author 
might have added, of respectable citizens), running to 
the humble house where the grand personages were 
lodged, oflTered themselFes with loud acc\ama\\oi\% vk-a ?.vj\- 
runts and soldiers, Colonna, the pretended GiV«i\\<\-Cvi^- 
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Stable, carae forth into the street, thanked them in the 
name of the Hereditary Prince for their loyal zeal, but 
begged them to retire and be quiet for the present In 
the meanwhile Grerunda had procured a carnage ; and as 
Corbara stepped into it, the other three Corsicans paid 
the reverence and etiquette due to the Prince Francesco. 
His royal highness tnen said to the spectatOTS in the 
street, " I throw myself into the arms of my people;" 
after which he graciously saluted them, and the carriage 
drove off towards the city of Brindisi. 

'* The Corsicans make most excellent adyenturers : tbtii 
these men adopted, as circumstances might require, tbe 
haughtiness, the ftiagnanimity, the greatness of princes. 
They set out irom inhabited places before day, and a^ 
rived at them at the fall of night ; and Grerunda alwajt 
went on several miles before them to prepare lodgings 
and banquets. Thus a thousand voices certified the pie* 
sence of the princes, everybody saying, * I have seen 
them !' and adding, as is usual in narrating wonders, things 
which were not at all true, but readily believed. Suc- 
cess increased the hopes and boldness of the Corsicans: 
armed men followed the carriage, and kept guard round 
the house of the impostors ; and, pulling down the em- 
blems and scutcheons of the republic, re-established roj« 
alty and the arms of the Bourbons. The feigned Prince 
Francesco dismissed magistrates and appointed new ones ; 
emptied the chests of the fiscal receivers, and laid heavy 
fines on the families of the rebels or republicans ; and, 
because much bolder, he was obeyed more than if he bad 
been a true prince, and was seconded by a people prompt 
to execute. The Archbishop of Otranto, who had long 
known the Prince Francesco, and who, the year before, 
had been with him in the ceremonies of the church and 
palace, now participated in the deceit, and became him* 
self a deceiver, solemnly asserting from the pulpit that 
Corbara was the Hereditary Prince, although much 
changed in appearance by the fatigues of war and caret 
of state ho had undei^one during the past twelvemonth." 
General CoUetta, as we have shown, states confidently 

that fht» A rohhialnnrx r\f Ot-ranfn (AvnurpA Wvcs tAmv wit'B 



ha ejea open lo the imposture, whx'h H>me churchmen 

K well u iBj'Qien uuilnubtedly did. We renieiulwr, Imw- 
erer, that eeverel persons at UtranCo assured tu tbat ilie 
Archbicliop, who woa u dreoiaing old naa, wai a dujie, 
ind realij believed that the Corsicans were what tiny 
give themselves out lor. Whether this were Ihe case or 
not. we csonot decide ; but that lequc^lercd, out-ol'-the- 
•iif district, called the " Terra d'Otrauto," which is a 
MTTOw peoinstila itaodiDg belwecn the gulf of Turarilu 
(nd the mouth of the Adriatic, corered wiib oUie noods 
and nther thicklj gljidded with small primitire lowna, 
wu cerlwnlf the field where the Conicani reajicd ijje 
Hsaal and moat abundant liarveat. The inhabitunts had 
•eiy little intercourse with the rest of the kingdom, al- 
mojl their only jouniejg being to Ixswi, the tapiial of 
Ihe provinec, or to the sea-(iQrt of GallipDli, where they 
■old thdr oil to merchants, who in their turn Bhip|H.'d it 
io foreigQ vesseJi. This trade bad brought verj- ron- 
fidcrable wealth into the coantry ; and there were many 
nen there, ignorant and credulous, with little wit in 
ibeir heads, but with abundance of gold in their coHbrs, 
who were ready to give a round sum even for the si^'ht 
oF a princa royal ; lor royalty is always moat reverenttti 
where it is Icust seen. There was no end to the ^I'liii- 
Seclions and kinsing of hands the Corsican rogues met 
vilh in these remote little towns j and a most umu^it1g 
fict is, that C'orbara, as beir to the throne anit jiio- 
iluoual regent, distributed and sold titles and pati<nif of 
bonour, for which the oil-growers were vwy eager, as 
mcial diitineUons were strongly marked there, and a li'l- 
lowwho could call himself a baron, or the son of a baron, 
though he could scarcely read, and bad hardly got a cdliI 
U> hu back, would by no laeans condescend to as^n^'iate 
vith an industrions farmer or untitled merchant, houtnor 
rich he might be. There was one simple fellow, Viho 
lived near the little town of Fresici, and whom we alier- 
ttards had the honour of knowing, that distini^uisiiid 
himself by the aaerificea he made for a title. 

This man's father had bft him well to do in \W, vi mV\ , 
md bj sending- jcur after year his valuaVAc rawnN hwt vS. 
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mules laden with the finest oil (chiarOf giaOo e kmgMtnte) 
to Gallipoli, he had become very wealthy. But in spite 
of this positive advantage, he was very unhappy. He 
could not rise in the scale of society ; no man called him 
*'your Excellency;" he was still plain Si Ciodo, or 
Mastro Ciccio, the son of Mastro Pasquale : the common 
bouryeoisie considered him as one of themselves, and the 
baroni and the barancmi looked down upon him like dirt, 
—always excepting when thev wanteci to borrow some 
of his ducats. Having heard what his royal highness 
Corbara had done for others, this wholesale oilman made 
up a good purse, and went to meet the Corsicans. His 
petition was modest ; he only wanted to be made a baron, 
and for that favour he was ready to pay down ^ye hun- 
dred ounces for the immediate exigenaes of church and 
state. 

** We all know your fidelity to the King and the holy 
faith," said the Grand-Constable. *' You are a man to 
be a marquis ! Make the five hundred ounces a thou- 
sand, and you shall be made a marquis ! *' Si Ciccio paid 
down the money (nearly £500), got a bit of paper, kissed 
hands, and went away rejoicing that now he could hold 
up his head, and shave the beards of half the notnlity in 
the country. 

Poor fellow ! when the mse was found out, though he 
was only one of many dupes, he was sadly bantered and 
tormented ; and, even seventeen years after, people used 
to call him in derision, '' O Si Marchese !" ** But, miei 
Signori," the old man would say, *' who could possibly 
have suspected anything ? There was such a shoulder- 
ing of arms and beating of drums, and those Corsicans 
talked so loud and looked so bold, and every one of them 
had two watches in his fobs,* and they all wore siKih 
fine diamond rings on their fingers and in their ears, that 
I am sure it was impossible not to take 'em for royal 
princes : may their souls be uncomfortable I" 

When money was not abundant, his royal hiffhnesi 
Corbara readily accepted watches, rings, plate, and jew- 

"* This is an old ^pa,m&\i fBA\A»ii. 
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els ; of all of which, as well as of the cash, he made the 
Grand^Constable keep a register in a book that was 
docketed " Prestite Volontarie," or Voluntary Loans, 
the use of which the real King Ferdinand had actually 
introduced at Naples, where he forced the nobility to 
lend him their plate, and whence, a few months before, 
he ran away with all the money in the national bank. In 
the bands of the Corsicans a little red ribbon was of more 
value than bankers' drafts. They made it up into red 
cockades — the distinctive mark of the royalists — and they 
gave it to fellows to hang to their button-holes as orders 
of knighthood. Some of these scenes and exchanges 
were very pathetic. ** O mieifedeii, you behold before 
you the son of your beloved King Don Ferdinando, the 
descendant of many kings, the prince appointed by Pro- 
vidence to reign over you all some day, but who now, save 
for your generous succour, would not have the means of 
asserting his rights — nay, would not know where to lay 
his head 1" And then Corbara gave away a pennyworth 
of ribbon with one hand, held out his other palm for rings 
and watches, and turned aside his head to conceal his — 
royal tears. At the same time, to keep up the courage 
and hopes of the faithful, Boccheciampe, as brother of 
the King of Spain, would say, " VerrJi il bel tempo ! his 
Most Catholic Majesty is arming for his beloved brother 
the King of Naples ;" and De Cesare, as Duke of Sax- 
ony, would say, ** and the Emperor and all Germany are 
arming, and tne English are coming with their fleets, and 
a hundred thousand Russians ;" and Colonna, as Grand- 
Constable, would add, " and his holiness the Pope has ex- 
communicated all these dogs of Frenchmen and repub- 
licans, and the Grand Signer is going to send an army to 
impale them all ;" and then there would be a general 
chorus of ** Si, si, verrk il bel tempo ; Ferdinando nostro 
avra il suo : viva il Re e lasanta Fede 1" (Yes I yes, the 
good time will come ; our Ferdinand will have his own 
agadn ; long live the King, and the holy faith !) 

'* In due course of time," says General Colletta, *' V\\(is<i 
successful impostor; took the road to the c\ty o^ Tax^xvlo^ 
^here the/ bad scarcely arrived when a s\i\poS Nva.Y,^\v\v 
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the Bourbon flag, cast anchor in the roadstead, 
board of this ship were the old princesses of the I 
branch of the Bourbons, who, after being driven 
their own country by one revolution, were now fuf 
from Naples on account of another. This unex] 
arrival was awkward. It was scarcely possible they i 
deceive these old women. What was to be done ? 
audacious Corsicans did not lose their presence of 
and, preceded by a formal deputation, which reves 
those women the marvellous fact of the popular cre< 
Corbara went with royal pomp and the confident 
near relation to visit the princesses ; and they, oi 
side, though haughty and proud of their royal Be 
blood, in order to be of service to the cause of 
Ferdinand, received as their nephew this abjec 
man, giving him the title of highness, and prodig] 
their demonstrations of reverence and afiection. 

** Thus, more than ever confirmed in their delusi 
devotion, the people everywhere took up arms ; ba 
royalists assembled ; and, as even the increduloi 
those convinced of the imposture availed themse 
the circumstance, and joined the insurgents, the 
provinces of Apulia were soon in open rebellion i 
the republic. 

** Having effected all this, his highness Corban 
rally became desirous of putting the riches he had ac 
in a place of safety ; and, accordingly, he issued ] 
proclamation, stating, that he was going over to C< 
bring back a powerful reinforcement of Russian t 
that he shoula take the Grand-Constable, Colonns 
him, but leave behind him, as his lord-lieutenan 
generals of the kingdom, tlieir highnesses the bro 
the King of Spain and the Duke of Saxony. Tl 
friends, chuckling at their good fortune and the sti 
of the Pugliesi, embarked and set sail : but hen 
luck ended. They had scarcely got out of the 
when thepr were attacked by pirates, and Corbara Ic 
only his nches, but his life. Colonna, it appears, v 
killed ; hut his name was never more heard of." 
Of the two remaining Corsicans ^Yio «>^ Vq 
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i with their presence, Boccheciampe, the artillery- 
hortly after threw himself into the castle of Brin- 
'hich was attacked by a French ship-of*the-line, 
e was killed during the bombardment, while cou- 
isly working a gun. The other, t. e. De Cesare, 
irery-servant, ossia^ the Duke of Saxony, had a 
' and more brilliant career : he became the fortunate 
inder-in-chief of numerous bands. He took the 
ind strong cities of Trani, Molfetta, Andria, and 
aa ; he joined the royalists of Apulia to the Cala- 
conducted by Cardinal Ruffo, who had been chiefly 
raged to undertake his famous expedition by the 
exploits of the Corsicans ; and, after some nine 
18, he saw the restoration of the legitimate Bourbon, 
Terdinando. What became of him then, we know 
The royal house of Naples was not very grateful, 
.kely to have much affection for a footman who 
so ably represent royalty. It may be hoped, how- 
that he made hay while the sun shone ; but even 
did not, provided only that the Bourbons spared 
le gallows, so clever a fellow as De Cesare was not 
to starve in a credulous world like this. 



XII. SECRET POISONING. 

MAN has an interesting article on this subject in his 
Dry of Inventions.' He observes, that the ancients 
acquainted with secret poisoning, as appears from 
stimonv of Plutarch, Quintilian. and other resoect- 
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Some pereons hare obtdncd an infamous notorietj in 
the pages of history for their real or supposed dexterity 
in secret poisoning. Thus Locusts, who had been con- 
demned to death for her crimes, but pardoned, that she 
might be employed as a state-engine, was ordered to 
despatch Claudius and Britannicus. In the latter esse, 
Sir H. Ualford thinks that the poison employed wsi 
laurel-water (See ' On the Deaths of some lUnstriooi 
Persons of Antiquity'). Far from being a secret or slow 
poison, however , it destroyed Britannicua almost as soon 
as he had tasted it. 

Tophana, or Toffiina, a woman who resided fint at 
Palermo and afterwards at Naples, acquired a kind of 
celebrity by this dark art. The poison she emplojfd 
was known under the name of aqua Tophana, aoqoetU 
di Napoli, or simply aoquetta : it seems to hare been s 
solution of arsenic, which she distributed by way of cbih 
rity to wives who were tired of their husbands. Her lift 
had a fitting catastrophe — she was strangled. 

A woman called Spara, who preceded Tophana, had, 
like her, used her poisons for the benefit of impatieiit 
wives, and like her expiated her crimes with her me. 

Madame Brinvilliers is another of these portents. She 
was the wife of the Marquis de Brinvilliers, who, during 
his campaigns, became acquainted with one Godin de 
Sainte Croix, a young man of small means but high hr 
mily. The Marquis died, and the intimacy of Ssinte 
Croix with the widow gave so much uneasiness to her 
father, that he procured a lettre de cachet, and had Sainte 
Croix thrown mto the Bastille. Sainte Croix there b^ 
came acquainted with an Italian, named Esili, who wsi 
skilled in the art of preparing poison. After their libe- 
ration, which took place in a year, Sainte Croix kept 
Esili with him until he became a perfect master of the 
art ; and he then instructed the Marchioness in it, thst 
it might be practised for their common benefit They 
carried on tncir exterminating trade for some time, so 
that the Parisians satirically said, that no young phyri- 
cj'an, while introducing himself to practice^ had ever so 
speedily filled a churchyard aa Madame WnnVAYvec^. 
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Their villanies were terminated in the following man- 
ner. Sainte Croix, when preparing poison, was accus- 
tomed to wear a glass mask ; but one day it hapi)oiied to 
drop off by accident, and be was found suffocated in Ins la- 
boratory. As he had no family, his eflects were examincii 
by order of goyemment Among them was found a small 
box, with the following written request affixed to it : — 

*' I humbly beg that those into whose hands this box 
may fall, will do me the favour to deliver it into the 
hands only of the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, who re- 
sides in the street Neuve St. Paul, as eyerything it con- 
tains concerns her, and belongs to her alone ; and as, 
besides, there is noting in it that can be of use to any 
person except her ; and in case she shall be dead before 
me, to bum it, and every thing it contains, without 
opening or altering anything ; and, in order that no one 
may plead ignorance, I swear by the God whom I adore, 
and by all that is most sacred, that I advance nothing 
but what is true. And if my intentions, just and reason- 
able as they are, be thwarted in this point, I charge their 
consciences with it, both in this world and the next, in 
order that I may unload mine, protesting that this is my 
last will. 

" Done at Paris, this 25th of May, in the afternoon, 
1672. "DjbSte. Croix." 

This most singular and incredible petition of courso 
produced the immediate opening of the box, which was 
found to contain a great abundance of poisons of every 
kind, with labels, on which their effects were marked, as 
proved by experiments on animals. 

La Chaussde, the servant of Sainte Croix, and the ac- 
complice in his crimes, laid claim to his property, but 
was imprisoned ; and, having confessed more acts of vil- 
lany than were even suspected, was broken alive upon 
the wheel in 1673. 

The Marchioness endeavoured to get possession of the 
box ; but, failing to do this, she fled first to England, 
and afterwards to Li^ge, where she took refuge in a con- 
vent. She was decoyed from this asylum by Des^ms., 
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an active officer of justice, disguised as an abb^, and 
was conveyed to Paris. She went with much iinnness 
to the place of execution, July I6th, 1676, where she 
was beheaded, and aften^ards burned, — " a punishment,** 
says Beckman, ^* too mild for such an offender." She 
had been flattered with the hopes of a pardon ; and when 
she mounted the scaffold, she cried out, ** C'est, done, tout 
de bon !" (" It 's in earnest, then !") 

In many of the cases of secret poisoning recorded in 
history, the proofs of poisoning were clear enough, but 
inquiry was bushed up on account of the rank of the 
parties ; in others, notning was wanted but an examina^ 
tion conducted by competent persons. The progress of 
law has delivered us from one kind of danger ; the pro- 

fress of chemistry is daily liberating us from the otner. 
nvestigations which, in the last century, would have 
been abandoned as too difficult, are now conducted to t 
satisfactory termination : thus Christison tells us, when 
discussing the tests for the oxide of arsenic in the solid 
state : — *' In the ruder periods of analytic chemistnr we 
find Hahnemann recommending a retort as the fittest 
instrument, and stating ten grains as the least quantity 
he could detect. Afterwards Dr. Black substituted a 
small glass tube, coated with clay, and afterwards well 
heated ; and in this way he could detect a single gnuo. 
In a paper published in the * Edinburgh Medicu and 
Surgical Journal,' I showed how a sixteenth of a grnn 
might be detected ; and, more lately, how 80 minute a 
quantity might be subjected to this test as a hundredth 
part of a grain." — (Christison on Poisons, p. 179.) 

If it was a Just subject of exultation to the Komtn 
]ynst that punishment was the constant, thoueh tardy, 
follower of guilt,* it is still more grateful when Ven- 
geance, guided by the torch of Science, tracks the foot- 
steps of the poisoner with such rapidity that detection, 
like lightnine following the thunder, seems the adjunct, 
rather than the consequence of the crime. 

* Raro antecedentem scelestum, 
Deseruit pede Pu^na. cUudo. 



XIII. A FOBGIGN COOK IN 1630. 
To m; noble lady, the Udj Cot. 

.DAM, 

ton ipdie to me for a cook irfao had seen the world 
o&d, and 1 think the bearer hereof will fit vour l*d^- 
p'« turn. He can marinate* fish, make gelUes : he is 
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MarJDfl/ft from the French Terb ntoriner. 
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excellent for piquant sauce, and the Haugou ;* besides, 
Madam, he is passing good for an OUa : he will tell your 
ladyship that the reverend Matron, the Olia podrida^ 
hath intellectuals and senses : Mutton, Beef, and Bacon 
are to her as the Will, Understanding, and Memorj are 
to the Soul ; Cabbage, Turnips, Artichokes, Potatoes, and 
Dates, are her five Senses, and Pepper the Common 
Sense ; she must have Marrow to keep Life in her, and 
some Birds to make her light : by all means she must go 
adorned with chains of Sausages. He is also good at 
larding of meat after the mode qf France, Madam, you 
may make proof of him, and if your ladyship find him too 
saucy or wasteful, you may return him whence you had 
him." 

Howell's letters, let. xxxvi. In this humorous let- 
ter the author speaks of chains of sausages. An old name 
in the city for a roast turkey surrounded by sausagi^s is, 
* An Alderman in Chains.' 



XIV. A CHAPTER ON HATS. 

** G^ronte, Hippocrate dit cela ? 
Sganarelle. Om. 

G&onte. Dans quel chapitre, s*il tous platt f 
Sganarelle, Dans son chapitre . • • des ehapeanz." 
Ze M^decin malgr4 Zutf aete ii scene 3. 

We fear that it would be but labour lost lo search the 
works of the sage of Cos for the chapter indioited in our 
motto ; but we have no doubt that it will be ft very pro- 
minent one in a treatise on phvsic and things in general, 
to be brought out by some zealous phrenology about the 
year 2000. Does not every one know that the size of 
the hat shows the size of the head, and the size of the 
head the size of the brain, and the size of the brain the 

* Haugou. A misprint fbr haut^gout, literally high taster 
or high G&vonr, Most ragouts ma^ be CAlted haot-goots. 
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quantum of nous possessed by each individual ? At 
present, indeed, the dictates of justice are strangely ne- 
glected in these matters. The phrenologists complain 
bitterly that the microcephaH, or small-headed men, are 
often seen in possession of place and power : thou^^h u 
secretary of state, the circumference of whose head in 
inches may be 21*25, browbeating some poor clerk with a 
drcumference of 23*5, is so monstrous a spectacle, that the 
cow lording it over the farmer, in the children's story- 
book of the World turned upside-down, is in com]>arison 
seemly and laudable. It is true that the natural tendency 
of a big head on dry land is exactly the reverse of vi hat it 
is in the water ; for while in the latter it has a tendency 
to sink its possessor, on the former it more frequently 
floats him up to the highest dignities in church and state. 
** But then," cry the followers of Gall and SpurzhtMni, 
'* observe the knavish arts of the promoted men of long- 
heads ! They fence themselves and their property around 
with such laws and devices, that the next generation 
obtain the benefit of their fathers' success, though their 
heads should be as peaked as a sugar-loaf; nay, the in- 
fluence of an ancestral brain-pan is felt for centuries after- 
wards in regiments and frigates showered u)x)n descend- 
ants, who would seem rather to belong to the Malay 
than the Caucasian variety of the human siMJcies." We 
trust that these things will not always be so, but that a 
day will once arrive when electors will not throw up their 
hats until they have seen the candidate's ; when a coal- 
heaver*s hat will be known, not by the broadness of the 
brim, but by the narrowness of the interior ; an o])era- 
hat, not by its flexibility, but by the cavity destined to 
contain the organ of music ; and a cardinals, not by its 
colour, but its vast sis^. Until the commenceniont of 
this happy era, — until the return of Astr»ea — the least 
that can tie done by the microcephaU in high places is to 
wear large hats stuffed : if it is well to conceal the want 
of hip or calf, surely it is even more important to hide tlic 
want of head. It would be but a sacrifice to \>w\i\\e vivi- 
cency — a part of the homage paid by igiiorante vo Vwviw- 

yoj., /• -^^ 
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We have been naturally led into this train of reflection 
by the annexed table, which we take from the £dinbur§^ 
Medical and Surgical Journal for April 1817, and which 
certainly vindicates the claim set up by our Scottish 
brethren to be a long-headed race. Yet, perhaps, the 
table should be taken with some discount ; for, as Aristotle 
observes that it does not go against the grain to praise 
the Athenians at Athens, so it cannot go against the ffrain 
at Edinburgh to magnify the capacity of Caledonian hati. 

Comparative sizes of meiCs heculs, as ascertained by adtal 
measurement, upon an extensive scale, in retail nat-shept 
in London ana Edinburgh, 





London. 


Ediwbcboh. 


Inches' 






eircumferenoe. 


Number in 100. 


Number in 100. 


19-6 


-450 


0-000 


19-876 


-164 


0-285 


20-25 


4-942 


2-285 


20-625 


11-696 


6285 


21- 


25 864 


16-428 


21376 


28-830 


27-428 


21-75 


13-344 


21-571 


21126 


10-049 


13-000 


22-5 


3-789 


8-428 


22-876 


0-328 


3-142 


23-26 


0-328 


0-857 


23-626 


0-164 


0-285 


24- 


0000 


0000 



For these curious tables we are indebted to an army- 
contractor, a gentleman of great observation and singubr 
accuracy. 
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XV. THE ERIDANUS 

iSRAixT passes merely for a poetic name of the Po, 
1 Virgil's phrase, FUtviarum rex JEridamu, Sohnei- 
however, mforms us, in his Greek and German Die- 
ly , that it was a stream belonging to the most ancient 
raphy, and the subject of many fables ; that it was 
osed to rise from the Riphsean mountains, and to 
into the ocean in a north-westerly direction, and is 
mentioned by Hedod (Th. 338^, and then by Hero- 
3, (ii. 115). He also tells us that the river denoted 
his name varied with the increasing geographical 
Fledge of the ancients. They first gave the name of 
anus to the Po, then to the Rhone, then to the Rhine, 
at a later period, even to the Radaune, at Dantzic. 
refers for his authority to Yoss, ('Alte Weltkunde,' 

is clear, however, that in Yirgirs time no mystery 
1 hang over the Po ; and therefore, in giving it the 
e of Eridanus, he was merely indulging the agree- 

licence of his craft, and restoring the delightful veil 
ncertunty to a subject made unpoetically plain by 
progress of knowledge. 



. TRADITIONAL ORIGIN OF THE WORD 

ANTIMONY. 

; monk Valentine, who wrote the Ckirrus IHumph- 
Antinumii, is supposed to have invented the name, 
there is a tradition that he came by it out of the 
re of an inductive experimental process, as follows : 
had given some antimony to the pigs who acted* as 

his phrase is prospective : it is not English, but it soon will 
There are now no such things as re^ clerks, surveyors, 
ts, or any other of the kind. No man has &c\^TVt\raX 
a penoD who acts cu a clerk. We expecX ^ot^*^ \ic^ 
^the natter which acts « tail to HaUcs'. «»^*V. 
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food for the monks of his convent : the pigs ate it, as fnsi 
will, and became fat in consequence, naving previously 
been lean. Whereupon Valentine, reasoning like a Ba- 
con, bethought himself that what was so good for a |nff 
might not be verv bad for a monk, and accoraingly treated 
his brethren, who were worn with fasting, to an anti* 
monial dinner. Never was the distinction between a jAg 
and a monk so clearly shown before. The monks all died, 
and left behind them no memorial except the {ng-meat, 
which they did not live to consume, and the name ant^ 
mony (anti'moine)^ which Valentine gave to the metaL 



XVII. WOODEN PILLOWS. 

On an object, soft and welcome as a pillow, a co|noai 
downy dissertation mieht easily be wntten. Those of 
France are luxuriously large, and deliciously compressible. 
In England they are made of good materials ; but, in sue, 
insufficient comfortably to ensconce the neck and shoul- 
ders. Grerman pillows, like the beds to which they ap- 
pertain, are annoyingly deficient in amplitude ; while the 
Italians, conforming to the wants of their climate, stuff 
their pillows only with wool. In torrid climes, habit, 
but when or how established it would be vain to inquire, 
seems very generally to have naturalized the use of wooden 
pillows. Mariner describes those adopted by the natives 
of Tonga as low stools sometimes with three, and some- 
times with four legs ; observing that, when reconciled bv 
custom, he found them by no means uncomfortable. A 
wooden supporter for the head seems to have been in 
general use among the ancient Egyptians. The sculp- 
tured tombs at Thebes represent magnificent household 
utensils, among which splendid couches are conspicuous, 
each with its head-rest or wooden pillow ; nor is it a rare 
occurrence to find the pillow itself made of sycamore 
wood, and therefore in good preservation, placed in the 
tomba yriih iki^ various articles of utility and omameiit 
usually interred with the decea&eOi. Yxc^m ^ «sttU. modei 
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or these pillows in bsmatite, probably bt'Iong^ing 
toaa ancient necklace, our little reprpsentntion hu9 been 
copied. The three charactera, included in a cartoiich, 
which distinguish the iiilerior part, are described bj Mr. 
Wilkinsoaas the name of Sabaco, the lo of Sacred Writ, 
who reigned 778 years before the Chrislian era. Iles'l- 
of wood, predsei; of thii form, are still u>cd in the 
ior of Alrica, and two, at present in Europe, but 
pttrcha^ed in the slave-market at Cairo, were brought hj 
Bnilaved natives of these uneiplored regiona, who, adopt- 
iag the habits of their new country, disposed of these 
•rticles ofluiurj, as they do of their thon^ aprons, &c. ; 
the use of which might, perhaps, outrage the sen-ie of 
decorum possessed by the eivelUtd inhabitants of Epypt. 
The venerable Idtimer informs us thai, in faia early 
difs, a substantial yeoman was content with a billet of 
mod for his pillow ; but we believe the meanest soldier 
WMitd now execrate and turn with disgust from the otTcr 
DCsuch ahillet. 

The two Afritan pillows of wood, which closely re- 
woible those of the ancient Egyptians reprcaonted lie- 
OHith, were purehuscd at Cairo by Doctor Edward Hof:;;. 



o|c=^l 



XVIII. STA5!-CHAMBER PRACTICE. 

On BeifNET was fined one thousand pouiuls tti tlip 
Ki^, tad soother to tho Earl of Marlborough, (ot saNiw'j 
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he dealt basely with him for not paying him thirty pounds 
which was due upon bond ; and laying to his foraship's 
charge, in his bill, that he was a common drunkard." — 
Str^orS 8 Letters and Despatches, vol. ii. p. 128. 

Osbaldiston, the late master of Westminster school, 
and at that time a prebendary of Westminster, being 
much trusted and employed by Williams (Bishop of Lin- 
coln and formerly Lord Keeper) in his most important bu- 
siness, had written a letter to him about Christmas 1635, 
respecting some differences which occurred at that time 
betwixt the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Treasurer Weston ; conceiving this to be a fit opportu- 
nity for Williams to unite with Weston, that by his 
means he might extricate himself out of those difficulties 
in which his Star-Chamber smt liad involved him. This 
intelligence he communicated under the following dis- 
guised form of expression : — <* The little vermin, the 
urchin, and hocus pocus, is this stormy Christmas at tme 
and real variance with the great Leviathan.*' This ex- 
pression bein^ talked of by the bishop, came at last to 
the ears of KiTvert ; who thereupon exhibited a new bill 
against him for divulging scandalous libels against privy 
councillors.* 

Both Williams and Osbaldiston being made par- 
ties to the bill, Osbaldiston answered for himself, 
'* That by Leriathan he intended Chief Justice Richf 
ardson ; and Spicer, a doctor of laws, by the other cha- 
racter." The bishop pleaded for his part, "That he 
remembered not the receiving of any such letter ; and 
that if any such letter had come to him, it could not be 
brought within the compass of a libel, because not writ- 
ten in such plain and significant terms as might appa- 
rently decypher and set forth the person intended in it.** 
But a letter was produced by Kilvert, from the bishop to 
his secretary, which left no doubt either as to the mean- 
ing of the passage in Osbaldiston's letter, or the sense 

* Heylyn's Life of Laud : but Mr. Hallam says, •* it did not 
appear that Williams had ever divulged these letters.'*— 
C'o/ist, Hist, Yol. ii. p. 49. 8vo. edit. 
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m it hj Williams. The ceuae betn; braufbt on, 
ere found f-uilty of ihe crime called Seandalum 
ituiB, libelling antidefumingthe great men of ihe 
A fine of another eight thousand pounds was im- 
n the bishop. Osbiddis'ton was sentenci^d to poy 
ffive thousand pounds, to be deprived of ail bis 
Elical prel'ermcula, and lohave his ears tucked tn 
ory in Palace-yard.' Damages, or costa of auil, 

be paid by both tothe Archbishopof Caiiterbury. 
iaton avoided Ihe tucking «f his ears to the pillory 
ing his escape i at least, b^ concealing bimseli' in 
d'g house in London, having left a paper in his 
!l&ting "Uial he teas gone btt/oitd Canlerbury ;" 
xraaioned a report thathe was gone beyond tea.f 
I Archbishop of Canterbury verma Archy ihe 

Foot.— When news arrived from Scotland of the 
epdon whieh the King's proclamation respecting 
■Al of Common Prayer had met with there, Arehi- 
le King'* fool, happening to meet the Archbishop 
terbury, who wa> going to Ihe council-table, said 

grace, " Wha'a feule now ? doth not your grace 
e news from Striveling about the Liturgy ?" But 
■jester soon learned that Laud was not a person 
iten bis jester's coat and privileged folly permitted 
amperwith. The primate of all England immedi- 
ud hia complaint before the council. Uow lar it 
mded to, the ftillowing order of council, iwued the 
me day on which the offence was committed, will 

" At Whitehall, the IlthofMarcb 1637.— Itia 
y ordered by his Majesty, with the advice of the 

Archibald Armestrong, the King's fool, for 
scandalous words of a high nature spoken by hiiu 

tbe Lord Archbishop of Canterbury his grace, 
ived to be uttered by him by two witnesses, shall 
.is coat pulled over his head, and be discharged of 
ing*a service and banished the court ; for which 

Hallam, who ceases to fbllov Hasket, Bnshworth, &c 

Dean's Yard.' 

ylyn'sJjfi of Land, p. 3J6. 
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the lord chamberlain of the King's household is prayed 
and required to give order to be executed. And imme- 
diately the same was put in execution 1"* In a pamphlet 
printed in 1641, entitled "Archy's Dream,"t thefoflow- 
mg reason is given fdr Archy's banishment from court. 
A certain nobleman asking him what he would do with 
his handsome daughters, he replied he knew very wdl 
what to do with them, but he had sons whom he knew 
not well what to do with ; he would gladly make scholars 
of them, but that he feared the archbishop would cut (xS 
their ears. 



XIX. SHAPED POEMS. 

Of all tne caprices that have ever entered into the heads 
of poets or verse-makers, this seems to be one of the most 
paltry and mean. It was however cherished by many in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when it often hap- 
pened that more attention was paid by the writer to the 
shape of his poem, or to that form it would present to 
the eye supposing an outline to be drawn round it, than 
to the sense of the words or the melody of the verse. 
This truly Chinese ingenuity must have had its admirers, 
or it never would have been so much exercised. There 
are things of that period (we cannot seriously call them 
poems) where the lines are here stretched out and there 
drawn in, and so cut, twisted, and tortured as to have 
a rude general resemblance to the most fantastic objects. 
There are amatory poems in the shape of roses, looking- 
glasses, fans, and ladies* gowns ; drinking songs in the 
shape of wine-glasses, bottles, and flagons ; religious verses 
in the shape of pulpits and altars ; rhymed epitaphs in 
the shape of tomb-stones ; and, not to mention flying 

♦ Rush worth, part ii. vol. i. pp. 470, 471. Welwood*i» Me- 
moirs, p. 278. 
f "Archy's Dream, sometime Jester to his Maje8tie;1mt 
exiled the court by Canterburie's malice: with a relation fiir 
wAonj an odde chair stood void \n liell. London, 1 641 ." 
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angcJs and tnmtpeti of Fame, there are pUriotic odea in 
the shape of Grecian lemptes and E^jpUan pjrumids. 

A («rtaiQ Edward Bimlowes, wlia, though iion- forgot' 
len, was a grenl man in his day, beinB styled hy his 
Cambridge ran temporanea "theejoellenUy learned," was 
> distinguiahed proncient in this epecia of composition. 
Benlowet, hoirever, and the school of |»ett to which be 
belonged, did iral escape the lash of crilidsm, as there 
were people even in those days who prefnred sense lo 
thape, and who thought ifaat vei'se ought not to be redu- 
ced (o a piece of cabinet-niiker'a work, or the paltcrn- 
cutting- of a milliner. Sumuel Bullcr, in his " Cliuraeter 
ofaSmall Poet," thus severely handles Mr. Benlowcson 
this partJeular head. 

" There is no feat of activity, nor gambol of wit, that 
ever was pertbrmed by man, from liim that vaults on 
Fegasm, to him that tumbles through the hoop of an 
uugram, bnt Benlowcs has got the uiaslery of it, whe- 
ther it be bigb-rope wit, or low-rope wit. He lias all 
nrti of et^oea, rebuses, chronograms, &c., besides car- 
wilches, cleriches, and quibbles. As for allariaad pi/rn- 
nab in poetry, he has ouldone ail men that wuy ; for 
be has made a jfJTii'rOTi and ajryi'iiy-pan in verse, iliut, 
beades the likeness in shape, the very tone and SQunil of 
the words did perfectly represent the noise that is nmctc 
by Ihese utensils, suth as the old poet called Sartaiju lo- 
fuauli. When be whs a captun, he made all the lunii- 
tore of his horse, from the bit to the crupper, in the 
beaten poetry, every verae being fitted to the pruportiuii 
of the thing, with a moral allusion of the sense to the 
thing; as lie bridle of TnoderatWH, the iaddle i^'conteiit, 
and the cmjiper u)' cautaHcy : so that the same tliiiii; 
WM to the epigram »aA emblem even as a mule is both 
bone and ass." — Suiter's Gematte Ranain* : qnoled l-y 
Sir.Bgaimi Brydgu, JUalilvta, vol. iii. p. 43. 

Tbeae tnean extravagances were far from hcin^ cun- 
ftned to Ejifjlasd, for about the same period they intVctod 
Italian, SpMaish, aad Frcach litemtive. We have si'cn a 
manMcri^ qswrel ia ihaped rhymes between two Nea- 
{nlitaB foaU^en, where one ot* the oonlt!iv£\it^ ^tuU-;-! 
If a 
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addressed a lampoon to the other !□ tbe form of a eoe 
or gourd, which is their national emblem of slupidi^ 
thU tbe ontagoniat replied by verses shaped like a eel 
vase de mat; and this Sfiain was met by a poem shi 

like a what we cannot nante. It acMDetiinei 

quired a little force of imagination to traee anj rei 
blonce between the outline of the venes and the ob 
meant to be typified ; but, generally speaking, tbe nan 
the object was introduced somewhere in the lines, 
thus did tbe same duty as the old sign-punters' inai 
tions, ' ' This is meant lor a horse — this is an eagle,' 
&c. ; and so saving a good deal of trouble in the wt 

Now and then a man of real genius would put on t 
ridiculousahackles, and write good poetiy in spite of tl 
Tho two following old French specimens are very cm 
and spirited. The first of them, orthe bottle, m^ 
even called a fine bacchanalian poem. We believe 
were both written by Panard, about the year 1640 
Que mon 
f iacon 



Quand je le tiens. 

Dieui ! qiie je suis bien I 

que son aspect est agr^ble ! 

que je fais caa de ses divins pr^ns 1 

C'est de son sein fdcond,c'eBtdeses heureuz flanc 

que coule ce nectar si doui, si delectab 

qui rend tons les esprits, tons les cceurf satitta 

Cher objet de mes vo-ui, tu fais touts ma gitrii 

Tant que mon ctEurvivre, de tescharmanti bienfml 

il ttura conaerver W Miito mftmnice. 



■w 



Du tendre aiuour berceau charman 

c'est toi GhRQipeCre fou^^n?, 

c'est toi qui ser* it faire 

ou soQveiit petiik, 

mousse. et briile 

le jus qui rend 

g'ai, riaot 



nager rullegresde ct les ria. 

Jtr. D'lsraeli has given a specimen of the cclio jjocms, 
tsdl are also mentioned by Sam Butler as among- the 
WfiRmuiceE of Benlowes, and wliich were onti: very 
UioiKble. The witty object ofthesecomposition? u.ii, 
^ each line should so end that the last syllu'ilos, on 
being repealed , as if by an echo, should tonvey a sc|)iirale 
Ud pmated meaning. At times, this funciei! repeiitioti 
Wsomethingofthenatureof the Irishman's echo, nliioh 
lot merely repeated his Beolences, but varieii tlipiii lo 
Mke more fun, and even answered them ; for « iicii lii- 
■•id, " How ... do . . . you ... do ?" hn clIio iv- 
pKed," Pretty . , . . veil . ... 1 ... . \.Wik , . 
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. . you." Something of the sort will be found in the 
composition quoted by Mr. D*Israeli, where the line of 
the poem ends in ^* eaify," and echo lays *' O fie 1" or 
where the line says <* belied/' and echo (rather indecent- 
ly) replies *^ bellied ;*' or where '* lie all, is given as the 
reflected sound of '* loyal.'* 

The poem written by Francis Cole of Cambridge, who 
seems to have been a sturdy advocate for the royal cause, 
was published in 1642, or two years after the obstinacy 
and treachery of Charles I. had driven the English peopw 
to take up arms against him. The objects of the poet's 
satire, and he meant to be very satirical, are the roond- 
heads, the citizens of London, and the puritans. — See 
Curiosities qf Literaiure, vol. v. 



XX. HISTORY OF STAGE COSTUME. 

If Stratford-upon-Avon be the Mecca of our dramatic 
world, Dunstable may surely be called the Medina, — the 
second sacred city in the estimation of the zealous play- 
goer ; not that Shakspeare fled thither from the ven- 
geance of Sir Thomas Lucy, his Abu Sophian ; nor that 
the immortal actor-bard was the real original Sylvester 
Daggerwood of the Dunstable Company, whose benefit 
was fixed, &c. &c. ; but because the littie town of Bed- 
fordshire, which is only famous in Gazetteers for the ma- 
nufacture of straw hats and pillow-lace, has the honour 
of furnishing us with the earliest precise information 
concerning an English play and an English theatrical 
wardrobe, through the medium of Matthew Paris, who 
tells us, in his "Lives of the Abbots,"* that Greoffrey the 
Norman, afterwards abbot of Saint Albans, while yet a 
secular person, was invited over to England by Ridiard 
the then abbot to teach the school belonging to that 
monastery ; but, in consequence of some delay when Geof- 
frey arrived, the vacant office had been filled, and he 

* Vita Abbatum, Edit. 1640, 'qoV \. ^. 5fi. 
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e took up bis reaidenec at Dunsiable, wLpre ho 
It out the miracle-play ol' " St. Catherine. " and bor- 
'--» the tacriit of St. Albans some of the eccle- 
ta of the abbey loadorn bU tctora ! On 
iwin^ nieht, GeoHJ-ey'B house look fire, and the 
dtrardrobe perished in the flames; upon whidi, 
batttd Gtwflrej, connidering it a jud^ent ol' Heaven, 
uaumed the AaMura religionu in good eanieat, and 
mtsequently becoming himself abbot of St. Allans, 
Mpired in the odoor of sanctity, i..o 1146.* This 
"judgmrait," however, doe« not appear to have ci|ually 
terrilted the succesHirs of GeoHrey in tlreatrical nmnape- 
Dent ; for in the " Manuel de Peeh*," a Nornuw- French 
pi)eiD,t wntten about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
Uiry, tiie author chai^iw tiie clergy not only with ron- 
tiiving and inveQling;mirBcle-piayB, but says, they [miiit- 
ed or diiguised tbeir faces with vimrds, to act in them ; 
sod denouQces as downright Eacrilege the lending of any 
botj lestment, or horse, or harness, (most likely armour, ) 
Ji>r the representation thereof In the reign of Edward 
the Third, we find a glorious catalogue of dresse.s and 
properties furnished for the plajs, msskinfiS, or discruis- 
mgs that tooli place when the King kept his Chri^Tizias 
ia the Castle ot Guilford ; % Euch us visors for men >ind 
for women, some to represent angels, "made with silver," 
muitles embroidered with beacla of dragons, white tunics 
vrought with heads and wings of peacocks, others nilh 
beads and wings of swans, some painted with eyes of 
peacocks, and some embroidered with stars of gold 3n<l 
iJver. These habits, however, were evidently so fatiias- 
lic that it is probable Ihet/ were assumed mcri'ly lor a 

• Bnliens, Hisloria Universiutis Parisiensis. Paris:, ii.i .■,. 
ml. ii. p. 225. 

t Mti Royal. 20- B. xiv. and Harl. Coll. 1701. Coilitr'n 

AdmIs of the Stage, vol. i. p. 7. 9. 

; Comp. J. Cooke. Provisoiis Magiue Gardaroliic, ab 'jnn. 

■ 11 Edw. 11!. ad aan. 23. Mcmbr. ix. Wharton's Hi^i. :l 

Knglish Poelrj, Tol. ii. p. 72. CoUier'sAnnalB of thif f-iagc', 
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mitwming, or dumb sbow, — a favourite enlertaininent of 
tlie middle ^es. 

In the next rei^, there \e an entry in the wardroba 

account*, for " 21 linen coifs, to represent men of the lav 



with in the King's plaja," at ChriBtmas, in the twelfth 
year of his (Richard the Second's) reign, a.h. 1389. 
Imagine a play with twei;ty-one lawyers ii 



{jTciiius of Ducrow ! whut is the neit piece of informs 
tion respecting dramatic pageantry which tho annaU 
of the English stage afford us ? A chronicle in the 
Cotton Collection * gives a descripdoQ of a uerfonnance 
ut Windsor, before the Emperor Sigismond and King 
Henry the Fifth, during the visit of the former to Eng- 
land in 1416, founded on no less a suhjcct than ■' St. 
Geoi^ and the Dragon 1" In the first part was exhi- 
bited the " armyng of St- George, an angel doing on faU 
spurs ;" in tbe second, St. George riding and lightiDg' 
with ihc dragon, with his spear b his hand ; and b iha 
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third, St. George and the King's daughter lending tlip 
tanib in at the castle-iiates. Il is a question, «e humbly 
conceive, whether " his Majesty's scn'snta," in the year 
1416, were not more splendidly and correotiy Birred 
iban " hisMajea^'s Eervanls' in the year 1S36. Aa lar 
ss the cbivnlric appoinlments went, indeed, it does not 
wlmit of a doubt ; I'or nothing can be less like armour 
than the " leather conveniences" into which theairical 
iDilors stuff our modem representatives of the " mirrors 
af knighthood." 

Tbe valuable labours of Mr. Wharton, in his " History 
ef English Poetry," and of Mr. Payne Colliur, in hi's 
'■ Anuais of the Stage," " have hrought to light many 
amons noticea of the espenses attending the getting up 
^-Migeants and dramatic showt during the reigns ol 
'— ^ the SiKih, Edward the Fourth, Rjchard the Third, 
y the Seventh ; and the Chronicles of Hall and 
are replete with descriptions of the got^pous 
ingB of our eighth Harry and his splendid 
Grotesque efleet, or mere magnificence, appear, 
bowever, to have been the principal objects in such eihi- 
bitioDs, which were little more than the disguisings and 
montminga we have before mentioned ; but a roll in the 
Chapter-house at Westminster, examined by Mr. Cnllicr, 
I onUuns some particulars re8]>ecting the iaierivdis pcr- 
ivned at Richmond during the Christmas holidays, 
' *.!>. 1514-15, In one, culled " The Triumph nf Luv<' 
tod Beauty," written and acted by Master M'illiain 
Conijshe, and others of the King's Chapel, and fhpi'Li!- 
'"n of tlie Chapel, '■ Vcnua and Bewte djd irynmpJi 
T al ther enemys, and tamed a salvadge man nnd a 
Ijon, that was made veryraro and naturall ; and niorc- 
">er VenuB dyd synge a song with Bewte, uliick wiis 
ikjrd of ul that harde yt, every stafle endyng after this 

" ' BowB j-nn downe, and doo yonr dentje, 
To Venus and the goddess Bewty ; 
We Uyumpe hye over all. 
Kings attend when we doo call.* " 

• 3roI». woaU 8to, London, 1B3\, 
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The costume of the f^r performera in this interiude ia 
dimly shadowed forth by the items in an account dis- 
covered with this paper. Venus, it appears, was arrayed 
in a surcoat and mantle of yellow sarcenet, adorned with 
hearts and wings of silver ; and a piece of cypress liik, 
valued at 4^., was *' spent and employed for the tyer 
(attire) of the kdy called Bewte, and the other half for 
the lady called Venus." * A taste more fanciful than clas- 
sical seems, therefore, to have prevailed at this period : 
and the antiquary alone would understand, or be inte- 
rested in, the long dry list of ^' Garments for Players," 
auotcKi also by Mr. Collier, f and dated the 7th of Jdeniy 
le Eighth. They appear to have been prindpally in- 
tended for miracle-plays, and were composed of the rich- 
est stuffs, cloths of gold and silver, crimson and blue vel- 
vets and satins, &c. ; and the list terminates with 
*' Item, cappes of divers fassions for players, and of 
divers colours, xviii. of sattin and sarcenet, olde peces. 
Item, certain peces of garments in a coofer (coffer), with 
borders of embroidery, being loose to some, to alter gar- 
ments from tyme to tyme, as shal be thought conve- 
nient." 

In the thirteenth year of the same reign (1522), the 
Lord of Misrule paid, amongst other charges, for disguis- 
ings, &c. at Christmas, % 

'^ To a man at Datcliet, for playing the Fryer before the 
Princesse (Mary) Sd. 

*^ Item. For making a payre of sloppys for Jakes when 
he played the Shipnian ; and a blewe garment made lyke 
harness (armour) for the same Jakys, and another gar- 
ment for Master Renyngton, I2d. The said Mast^ 
Jakes, or Jack, or whatever his name might be, was 
therefore dressed in the loose breeches, called slops, worn 
at this period by sailors ; but whether the shipman he 
represented was supposed to be of his own time, or of 

* Aunals of the Stage, vol. i. p. 65-6. 
f Ibid. vol. i. p. 80. 
X iJoosehold Expenses of the Princess Mary, Chapte^ 
house, VFestmioster. Collier's A.iviia.U, \ol. i. p. 9. 
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Noah*s, we have no evidence before us, Thorc is also 
an item, '* Paid for mendyn^r of Adain^s garments that 
was brokyn, 4d,'* If this Adam was not the playor 
himself, we must suppose it was a miracle-play on ** Thr 
Creation " that was performed ; in which case wc must 
hope it was after the expulsion from Paradise that 
Aoam's garments were broken. An entry in tho samo 
account of *' Sd, paid to a man at Wyndsore, for killin^r of 
a calfe before my lady's grace, behynde a clothe,*' Mr. 
Collier thinks inexplicable unless we knew the story of 
the play. It was most probably that of the *' Predial 
Son,** which has furnished the subject for a drama in our 
own days. If so, the killing of a real fatted calf was in- 
deed a vigorous adherence to the sacred original. 

Under the date 1627,* we find an entry for " divers 
necesEaries bought for the trymyng of the Father of 
Heaven !*' which establishes the curious fact that, even 
at that time, the Creator was introduced as a charaeter 
in a pageant, in the same manner as he had been in the 
miracle-plays. St. George, likewise, figured in the spec- 
tacle ; and 48. were pwd for the work of two tailors for 
two days upon his coat. Cavendish, in his *^ Lite of 
Cardinal Wolsey," mentions an interlude played at 
Greenwich, in Latin and French, the apparel for which 
was " of such exceeding riches that it passeth his ca- 
pacity to expound ;" and the original account of it by 
Gibson f furnishes us with the following enumeration of 
the singular dresses and characters in it. We shall 
modernise the spelling for the accommodation of our 
readers. " First, an orator in apparel of gold; a poet in 
apparel of cloth of gold ; Religion, Ecclesia, Veritas, like 
novices, in garments of silk, and veils of lawn and cy- 
press silk ; Heresy, False-Interpretation, Corruptio scrip- 
tons, like ladies of Bohemia, apparelled in garments of 
rilk of divers colours ; the heretic Luther, like a party 
friar, in russet damask and black taffeta ; Luther's wife, 

♦ Folio volume in Chapter-house, Westminster. CoVWfeV^ 
Annals, vol. i. p. 99. 
t OfBc, Copy, Chapter-bouse. Collier, vol. i. p. \ViT"^. 
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like a ^ frow^ of Spires in Germany, in red silk ; Peter, 
Paul, and James, in three habits of white sarcenet, with 
three red mantles, and hairs (wigs) of silver of Damaske,* 
and pelyuns (whatever they may be) of scarlet, — a most 
mysterious apostolic costume, of which the perukes are 
by no means the least extraordinary portion ; a cardi- 
nal in his apparel ; two sergeants in nch apparel ; the 
Dauphin and his brother, in coats of velvet embroidered 
with gold, and caps of satin bound with velvet ; a mes- 
senger in tinsel satin ; six men in gO¥ms of green sarce- 
net; six woman in gowns of crimson sarcenet; War, 
in rich cloth of gold, and feathers, armed ; four Giermaiia 
in apparel all cut and slit, of silk (that is, slashed in the 
full German fashion of that time) ; Lady Peace, in 
lady's apparel, all white and rich ; and Lady Quietness, 
and Dame Tranquillity, richly beseen in lady's apparel." 
A part of this *' apparel," it appears, had been used in 
the preceding montn of May ; Iwt a vast deal of it was 
new and costly, including *' 8 beards of gold, and 6 of 
silver set on vizors,*' and the hire of hairs (wigs) for the 
ladies, besides '* the hire of a circlet, and a rich paste 
with the attire thereto." We might fill volumes with 
similiar descriptions ; but the above is quite suffident to 
illustrate the state of dramatic costume at this period, 
and to show that little or no process had been made 
from the time of Edward the Third towards propriety 
of habiliments, which, in the eyes of all sorts ofartists of 
the middle ages, consisted in clothing real personaaes of 
all eras according to the fashion of the pasnng nour, 
and imaginary ones in meaningless splendour, or allego- 
rical garments of so wild a fancy that, widiout their 

* Wigs, called in those times *^ hairs," and " cherelen,* 

(chevelures) are frequently described as made with nik, or 

gold and silver stuff. In a moral, caUed " Mind, Will, and 

Understanding/' (Digby MSS. No. 133, in the Bodleian 

Library) Wisdom is represented with a bcMurd of gold, (Bs- 

colapius was so described by the ancients), a chevder or pe- 

.riwig on his head. ** Four Aeores of silk, and fooreaar- 

Jandes of Bowres," are mentioned io the Lansdown m9&» 

No, 59. Temp. Kliz. A.D, \5S9. 
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lei wpre wriiten upon them (hy no laraDt an unrani' 
i prwUce), they must have been wallung puzzles to 
Mt the iaientor. 

Filli the reign or Elizalieth, the dramti assumed a 
e regnlarBhune ; ikn<l in thejear 1571, we read of the 
■esentatioD of six plajs before Ihe Queen,* the ex- 
se of getting- up which, together with lix muquei, 
onted to I658i. 17». 6irf. The plays were entitled, 
idj Barbara ;" " EffigioJa" (a tragedy) ; " Ajat and 
lyset;" "Nareiasiu ;" '' Clondon and Radiamania ;" 
" Paris and Vienna ;" and, amongst the properties 
^ and made for them and the masques, are menlion- 
hone-lails. hobby-horses, hranches of lilk, sceptrea, 
•l>elaves, bodies of men in timber, diihei/br deviU 
, devices for bell and hell mouth, (the latter a favourita 
natic property in those days,) bows, bills, dain, 
rds, spears, fire-works, and twenly-ono vbards viith 
: beanis, and six Turks' vizards. In the play of 
IirrisMis," a fox waa let looae in the court, and pur- 
I by dogs ; the charge for which was S0«. and dd. 

cost fur the counterieit thunder and lightning was 

The vizards and beards we have mentioned were 

d. It appears, from one Thomas Gylles, a person 

*e trade it was to let out apparel for public and pri- 

entcrtuinments ; for in this same year, 1G71, he 
e ■ compl^nt in writing to Sir W. Cecil f that the 
nan of the Queen's revets injured his business, and 
Queen's dresses, by improperly and for hire allowing 
1 to be taken out of the ofiice, in order to be worn at 
iages, banquets, he. in town and country. He 
s, therefore, that they may be taken lo [Heces after 

have been worn at court, and subjoins a list of 
i^-ooe instance* in which he can prove that the 
vel of the revels bad been thus let out to hire. Some 
be entriei are curious, as ther prove the universality 
igeanta at marriBge-festivale \ for instance, the fifteenth 

HsJoDc's Shakspeare, by Boawell, vol. iii. p. 364. Cul- 

I Amial^ vol. J. p. 196. 

iMBtOowo M3S. So. IS. Collier, to\. i. ^, \W. 
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«hfu^e M, that the jeoman of the refeli lent the red 
cloth of gold Kowofl to a tailor marrring' in the Black 
Friara od the I6th of September ; and the tpt^ next on 
the lut, that he lent the copper cloth of gold gowni which 
were last made, and another mask, into the countrr fbr 
the marriage of the daughter i^ Lord Jttontagye. Upon 
such occB^ons, therefore, Joan was dreiaed ai fine ai mj 
lady. Strutt, m hU " Horda Angel Cjum," vol. iii. hM 
given a print representing one of theBC nurriaBe-fertivll 
masques or pe^reanit. Annexed is a apeciineD Troiu it of 
a Mercurj, and Diana, &c. 

In the neityear, 1672, an item occnn, " forthehimoT 
armour for setting forth of di»er» plajei ;"• and IHacord, 
in acollarand shackles, appears to hare been apRMuintat 
character in some entertainments ' produced out of oon- 
pliment to the French ambamador. f 

In 1573^, the following plava were acted at White- 
ball I b/ the » -- .. fc. - - 



of the Earl of Leicester, Lord 




Mukrwio strutt. 
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Clinton, nod the children of St. PaurB.Westminiiler, and 
ffiadsor : " Pedor and Lucia," ^' Alkeneoii," " Mn- 
millia,''" TnitL, Faithfulness, and Mercy," "Uer[idui us 
"Jue Knight, and Periobia I" (n fine title I'or a Chriil- 
ir Etuter spectacle,) and " QuintuB Fabiiu," some- 
things more classical and leiptimate ; " llmoclea at the 
aicze of Thebes," — In con£i?([uence of the tediuunness of 
lht« play, we arc told, " a m&sk of ladies rejirescntiiif tlic 
ill Virtues could not be reprpsented ;" we trust Paliaice 
»« tiot forgotten amongst theio ; — " Pbilimon and Phi- 
licia," " a pastonil-comiciil,or historicaUpoitoral," 09 Pu- 
Icinius would call it ; and " Perseus and Anl/iomeris," 
must likely Androm^a. For the«e and five masks were 
nade and jwrchased, oionslers, great hollow trees, bays for 
the prologues, a gibbet to hang up Diligence I counterfeit 
fiibes for tbc play of Pedor, a dragon's head, a truncheon 
iat the DicisloT (Quintus Futnus of course, who, as he 
I aarnamed Cunctator, or the Delayer, might with 
■t propriety have ordered the nuinenjuni of Diligence), 
jKO-boards for the ienate-houx /pins, stiff and {.-reat, 
tediepaynted clothes, and feathers for the new mask. 
n." To these are added — cbai^es for the diet uf children 
1^ leiirniug tbeir puns and gestures, and for an Iiuliun 
WMMU and her daughter who lent and dressL-d the 
!Mn" (wigs) of the children. In 1577, Walter Fyshc, 
j|p.|WiinBn keej>er of the royal revel atufi", provided liir 
4tnB tDasbs and plays— wool verings for pedlars' ca\s, 
Wlks for [jilsrims, a mariner's whistle, a scythe for 
Sabmi, three devils' coals and heads, dishes for devils' 
qe»; Heaven, Hell, and •' the Devil and all," I should 






^rom the reign of Edward the Third i _ 
^od, the costumes of the actors appear to hav 
fimished at the expense, cither of the sovereign 

' CiiUier't Auaalt, vol. i. p, 13G. 



i 
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nobleman, whose servants they were ; bat we now ap> 
proach the time when regular theatres were built, and 
companies of players were formed, each establishment 
having its own wardrobe. *^ The Theatre," simply to 
called, perhaps from its being the first building dedicated 
express^ to public dramatic performances, was existing 
in 1576 ; and that called << the Curtain," in 1677. la 
1576, also, the Blackfriars Theatre was built by Janm 
Burbadge, the father of the great tragedian and ariginal 
representative of Shakspeare^s heroes ; and these eiw 
tions were speedily followed by those of the Whitefrini| 
the Salisbuxy Court, the Globe, the Fortune, the Ron^ 
the Hope, the Swan, the Newington, the Red Bull, te» 
To Philip Henslowe, the proprietor of the Rose Theatn^ 
and manager of the company of players called *' tlM 
Lord- Admiral's men," we are indented for a yery de* 
tailed account of the dresses and properties of a pMHtf 
theatre in the dawn of England's drama, from a cUny 
kept by him, and still preserved at Dulwich College: 
Mr. Malone* and Mr. CoUierf have published sefeni 
lists of articles of dress and decoration in use at that ; 
period. We shall content ourselves with extrac t iiy 
only such items as illustrate the dress of well-knovi ■] 
characters, or particular professions. For instance, W9 ,1 
find Tamberlyne's (Tamerlane's) coat with copperJaet^ ,^ 
and hb breeches oi crimson velvet ; Harry the Fiftfa'l - ^ 
velvet gown, and his satin doublet laid with gold4aoe{ '^ 
Tasso's robe and Dido's robe ; JEve't bodice I and, what il L 
almost as staggering, a ghosfs bodice; Juno's coat ; V<r* L 
tigem's robe of rich tcUiety ; Longsbanks* suit (Edwvi C 
the First's, in Peel's play ?) senators' gowns, hoods, arf ^ 
caps ; a green eown for Maid Marian ; green coats arf 
hats for Kobin Uood and his men ; a pair of hose for tke 
Dauphin, and '* Verona's son's hose ;' French, Spaniik, 
Venetian, and Danish suits, and portions of suits ; jaii- 
zaries' dresses, &c. ; two leather '* anteckes," ooatai 
(antique or antic ?) with bases (t. e, skirts) for PhaetQB| ^ 

* Shakspeare, by "Bosnt^W ^oL iii. 
t Annals, -vol, m. ^. ^^Ar^^'i. 
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and variods costumes for qaeens, cardinals, clowns, sol- 
diers, shepherds, friars, heralds, &c. &c. In anotlier list 
of clothes bought for his company is mentioned *^ a robe 
for to go invisible !'' a curious item, which Malonc has 
no doubt rightly conjectured meant a cloak, the wearer 
of which was supposed to be invisible to the rest of the 
performers. Several of the suits appear to have been of 
considerable value. ** A doublet of white satin laid thick 
with gold-lace, and a pair of round-paned hose, of cloth 
of silver, the panes laid with gold- lace,'' costs 7/., a 
tolerable proof of expense lavished on theatrical cos- 
tumes even at this early period. But a still more inter- 
esting piece of evidence has been furnished us lately by 
Mr. rayne Collier,* who, amongst the MSS. of Lord 
Elsemere, keeper of the great seal to Queen Elizabeth, 
and lord chancellor of James the First, discovered Shak- 
speare's own valuation of the wardrobe of the filackfriars 
Theatre ; which part of the property he owned, as well as 
four shares of tne profits of the establishment. The 
price demanded by him for the dresses alone is 500/., an 
enormous sum in those days ; and Green in his *^ Groat's 
worth of Wit,*' a.d. 1592, makes a player boast that his 
share in the stage apparel should not be sold for two 
hundred pounds ; a hit, perhaps, at Shakspeare himself, 
whom throughout he alludes to by the name of ^* Sfiake- 
ueneJ* Mr. Collier has also discovered, in the Duke of 
Devonshire's coUeotion of the designs of Inigo Jones, a 
description of the character of Good-Fellowship, which 
gives us some information as to the original dressing of 
the part of Falstaff. The actor is directed to be attired 
" like a S' Jo" Falsstaff," in a robe of russet quite low, 
with a great belly like a swollen man, long raustacheos, 
the shoes shorte and out of their great toes like naked 
feet, buskins to show a great swollen leg, a cup coming 
forth like a beake, a great head and bald, and a little cap 
" alia Venetiane," grey, a rod, and a scroll of parchment. 
It may be a question how much of this costume belonged 

* New &ct8 regarding the Life of Shakspeare, \*imo. \i^« 
SJf, London 1835, 
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the whole story may have been a malicious invei 
some of the many enemies of John Williams, bi 
Lincoln ; but he prints an order for the punishmei 
offenders : which decrees, amongst other things 
Mr. Wilson, (who evidently had supported the 
Bottom the weaver), '* because he was a special 
and contriver of this business, and did in such a 
manner act the same with an asse's head . . . sha 
Tuesday next from six o'clock in the morning 
o'clock at night, sit in the porter's lodge of my '. 
shop's house, with his feet m the stocks, and attir 
his asse's head and a bottle of hay set before hi 
this superscription on his breast : 

** * Good people, I have played the beast, 
And brought ill thmgs to pass ; 
I was a man, but thus nave made 
Myself a silly asse.'" 

Notwithstanding the increased severity of the 
of this reign, the masks at court were still of tl 
sumptuous description. Sir Henry Herbert recc 
acting of a mask in 1634, as the noblest of hii 
** the best poetry, the best scenes, and the bestht 
And in Jan. 1635, a privy seal was issued to 1 
Tavemer, Esq., to enable him to receive one thouss 
hundred pounds, a larger sum than had hitherl 
paid on account of any mask at court, towards the 
of one to be presentea before his Majesty at Wh 
on the following Shrovetide. f 

The extinction of the monarchy was the signal 
suppression of dramatic entertainments of all sort 
the return of Charles the Second, the players, i 
whom had fought and bled in the royal cause, hac 
tural claim on the gratitude of the monarch ; an 
are almost the only portion of his Majesty's loyal i 

* " The Queen," he says, " was pleased to tell me be 
KiDg, * Pour les habits, elle n'avoit rien vue de si br 
Collier's Annals, vol. u. p. 6^. 

T ATS. Chamberlain's Office. CoWVef % konsiJks^,^^,' 
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who were fortunate enough to experience it. *^ Old 
Rowley*' liked the play and the players, and encouraged, 
by hi» royal countenance at any rate, both the one and 
the other. Erelyn and Pepys, in their diaries, make 
frequent allusions to the getting up of the new dramas of 
Dryden, Sir W. D'Avenant, and others. Betterton, the 
actor, was sent to Paris by the royal command, expressly 
to ol^nre the French stage, and transplant from it such 
improvements in decoration, &c. as might embellish our 
own. The introduction of moving sceneir is attributed 
at this period jointly to Betterton and Sir W. D'Avenant ; 
and the magnificent but extravagant costume of Louis the 
Fourteenth's reign began to render more preposterous the 
tragic heroes and heroines of ancient Greece and Rome. 
A print, appended to Kirkman*s Drolls, affords us an 
ociuar demonstration of the mode in which many of the 
principal characters were dressed at this time in the 
drolls or farces founded on the plays of Shakspearc, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, &c. It represents the stage of the 
Red Bull Theatre, which was entirely abandoned about 
1663 ; the figures upon it are supposed to be the most 
popular actors of that time dressed in character. We 
perceive FalstafF and the Hostess (Dame Quickly) ; 
Clause, in " Beggar's Bush ;" the French dancing-master, 
from the Duke of Newcastle's " Variety ;" the Change- 
ling (from Middleton's tragedy?) the Clown, from Green's 
" Tu Quoque ;" the Simpleton, from Coxe's " Diana and 
ActsBon,** &c. 

This print is sufficient evidence that no attention was 
paid to chronological correctness of costume ; as Sir John 
F^taff is attired in the habit of the time of Charles the 
First, in lieu of that of Henry the Fourth. He has a cup 
in his hand, according to the direction for his personation 
in the time of James the First ; but the little grey Ve- 
netian cap is here exchanged for a hat, the robe of russet 
for a soldier's buff-leather jacket. He wears a lace van- 
dyke collar and pair of cuffe, breeches full, and boots, or 
lxx)those, with lace tops to them, and large s\)UT \i?a.\\\et$,. 

The next iUustration of dramatic costxiine \s iW W 
mous picture, painted by Wright^ of the fa^oufile coxxv^- 

G ^1 
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moment : and although, in point of fret, it was no more. 
ridiculous to represent Hamlet in a full suit of Uack Tel* 
vet of the cut of Queen Anne's time, than it was in tiie 
daprs of Charles to dress Falstaff in the habit of that 
reign, the stiff-skirted coat, the long wig, court twovd, 
and cocked hat have a more ludicrous eroct oo the mik 
dem spectator than the ancient cavalier costume of 1640. 



But the attempt that occasionally manifested itadf to 
combine, in imitation of the Frencn actors, the habita of 



widely different eras, produced a milaagef the absurdily 
of which is in our present day absoliddj convulsive I 
The celebrated Bootn is said by his biographer to bafa 
paid particular attention to his dress ; so much ao^ that 
when playing the ghost in Hamlet, he covered the aolai 
of his shoes with felt, in order to prevent the sound of 
his footsteps being heard, and so increase the supemata> 
ral effect of his appearance. Yet who does not remembtr 
Pope's lines descriptive of his appearance in Cato ? whiek 
character he originally represented on the production of 
the tragedy in 1712 : 

** Booth enters ; hark the universal peal ! 
But has he spoken ? — not a syllable. 
What shook the stage and made the people stare? 
Cato'« long wig, flowered gowR, and laickerM chair.*^ 

Imagine Cato now, appearing in a flowered robe dg 
chambref and a finely powdered fidl-bottom wig. There 
would be a '* universal peal" indeed— of laughter : yet 

* Imitation of the first epistle of Horace. In the same 
poem we have an allusion to the coronation of Henry tibe 
Eighth and Queen Anne Boleyn, in which the playhousei 
vied with each other to represent all the pomp of such a ce- 
remony. A suit of armour was brought from the Tower for 
Gibber, who personated the champion. 

** Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse ! 
Pageant on pageant in long order drawn. 
Peers, heralds, bishops, ermine, gold, and lawn ; 
The champion too, and, to compete the jest, 
Old Edward's armour beams on Gibber's breast 1" 
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hioD of wcitring full-boltom wig« willi the Roman 
[or it least what was intended for eueh,) and other 
cMtumes, leated till nllhin the recollectioii of 
low living. A valued friend of oure Eaw Ilawanl 
fhrnberlaiii in a full-battomed nig, as lace of 
AicLia, he infoms us, vtaa the finl who enacted 
trt without it; and, what was pn^aps mare ridi- 
itill, Gamck, who has been ■□ bepnised for his 
rttion of stage costume, placed King Lear in a 
Hended to loolc ancient, while Reddish in Ed^r. 
Ilmer in the Bajtonl, were in full-dress suits of 
wn daj; and the Re^an, Goneril, and Cordelia of 
gedy ID hoops i Richard the Third, also, iras 
. hj Garriek in a fancj drea, which Hogarth has 
I down to lu ] * but Bjchmond, and the rest, v oit 
bdisb Dnifbrms of theeighteenth century: and as tn 
Si, GaiTtcb pkf ed it to the bst in a court-suit of 
Miind scarlet! Behold him, engraved from the 
t in Mr. Mathewa's collection, wherein the c>'eat 
luciua looks much more like DicBiory in " All the 
!'■ aStage," than the thane of Glamw. It is now 
the whole collection at the Garriek Club. In 
''s " Collection of Dressea," a work in two volumes 
, pubfuhed in 1757, tlie editor saj'a in hia preface, 
a the siage-dreesea, it is only necessary to remark 
he/ are at once elegant and characteristic ! nnrt 
«t man]' other regulations of more importance, for 
the public is obliged to the geuiua and judgment of 

he hat which he wore in this character being adorned 
sthers and mock jeweU, was thought a great prize by 
■iliffi who were rommapng poor Fleetwood's theatre. 
Vt man, David, trembliog for bis master's finery, 
tA out, '' Holloa, gentlemen '. take care what you are 

'--' — -'-It hat you have taken away belongs 

missc^sil, there'll be thedeviland 

taking it. as David meant they 

.... the property of King Georgt instead of King 
if. immediately returned it with a thouaaad apologiei^ 
e mistake. — Vile Coob^a ilemoin of MuddiB, Sif 
I, ISOti, p. 147. 
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Omicli u MkIhUi, 

ir principal theatre, (Mr. Gar- 
nonafement of Druij Iadc in 

1747,) ii that of the dresses, which are no longer the he- 
ten^eneous and absurd mixtures of foreign and ancient 
modes which formerl; debased our tragedies, bj repre- 
seating a Roman general in a full-bottomed peruke aikd 
the sovereif^ofanEaaternempire in trunk-hose." Now, 
to say nothing ol' the fact that the very absurdities spe- 
clfled were then, and continued to be so for some jeui 
afterwards, in eiislence, let us for Heaven's sake look at 
the specimens he gives us of the elegant and cbanderii- 
tic costumes introduced by the genius and judgment of 
^ Gankk : I'erdila in " The Winter's Tale/' in • loog 
mgiomacher, and a hoop festooned -mX^ftoven -, and ComtH, 
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is 1 riiff-skirted coat, over which is wom wbal lie calls 
" s robe of pink Httin, puft with silver gauze, faetened 
ma the ehouider with a tiluck velvet saah, adorned with 
jewels. The jacket," as he calls the coat Bforcsuid, " is 
of white curtained sattin. The collar b black vulvii, set 
"i(h jenrets, and the boola are blue aatdnl" But the 
licure should be scm to be appreciated. Here it isl 
FjDrj' an actor now walking- on the stage in such a dress 
i'jr Conius I 





Behold also the drcEs of Zare in the " Mounuq 
Bride," from the same collection I 

A pamphlet, entitled "The Dramatic ExecutioD <^ 
Agis, publiabed on the production of Mr. Home's tra- 
gedy of that name in 175B, contains a severe attack OD 
Garrick tor " d ionising himself (a Grecian chief) in the 
dress of a modem Venetian gondolier;" and ridiculM hit 



le lAaur, j 



into s plsfi the Mew 
of whwh lies in ancient Sfiiirta I So much for the judg- 
ment and taste of Garrick in dramatic costume- 
Shortly alter this period, it began to be the cujtwn M 
tlie revival of old plays to advertise in the bills thattbt 
characters would t^ dressed "in the habits of thetimd." 
A friend informs us that he remembers such notices u 
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earlyas 1762, the year of his firat coming to London ; 
but the earliest we bare oureelves beea sble to meet 
vilh is dated Nov. eth, 1775, on the occasion of the 
Ttviraj of a plaj called " Old City Manner? ;" and a 
limilar advertisement occurs earlj in 1776, on the re- 
tind of Ben Jonson's "Epicene, or the silent Woman," 
when Mr^. Siddons supporled tiie prinripal charactfr. 
Henderson, the immediate Eucceaaor of Gurick, instead 
of improving the taste of his brethren in this particular, 
Mt iheni the most wrelchnl example in his own person. 
" He paid not,"8ajs Mr. Boaden,* " the slightest atten- 
lion to costume, and was indiUerent even as to (he neat- 
ness of his dress. He never looked eientothe linings 
ortbe suits he -wore, and once boasted that he had played, 
1 think, ten characters consecutively in the same coat." 
Mscklm's costume in Shjlock has been preserved to us 
bf the pencil of Zolfany. A large unfinished picture by 
Ibst artist, of (he trial-scene in the " Merchant of Ve- 
nice," now in the possession of Mr. Dominic Colnaghi ot 
Fill-Mall East, presents us with Macklin in a dress not 
lery dissimilar in general appearance to that worn by the 
tnon of Sbylock at the present day ; but Antonio is in 
1 full court suit of black, and the senators in scarlet 
gowns, with large powdered wigs; which latter, Ihoufrh 
ffiiUuiIy worn by Venetian senators in the eighteenth 
KDtury, were as certainly unknown to them in 1504, 
"lien the play was written, and to which period the 
lupage and manners are alone appropriate. 

Mr. John Kemble, the lirst real reformer of stage 
ooitume, was introduced to the London public in the 
Aimcter of Hamlet. But he then played the part, says 
til biographer, "in a modem court-dress of rich black 
velvet, wit^ a star on the breast, the garter and pendent 
riband of an order, mounting sword and buckles, with 
deep ruffles ; the hair in powder, which, in the scenes of 
feigned distraction, flowed dishevelled in front, and over 
[ llteshouiders." t His classical taato, however, boon led 
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him, as he uicreased in popnlarity and power, to do 
awaj with the most glaring absm^dities ; and on the open- 
ing of the new Theatre lUyal, Dniry Lane, on the 21flt 
of April 1794, Macbeth was reyived ''with p^reat mag- 
nificence of decoration, and with some novelties, both m 
the conduct and machineiy of the fable. The aoeoet 
were all new, and extremely beaatiful. Of the novelties 
in the management of the plaj the following were die 
most striking. The ghost of Banquo did not enter fai 
the scene of the festival ; but Macbeth * bent his eye on 
vacancy.' The high-crowned hats and lace-aprons of 
the witches were properly discarded ; they were repre- 
sented as preternatural beings, adopting no human g^ub, 
and distinguished only by the fellness of their pur pose s 
and the fatality of their delusions. Hecate's companioa- 
spirit descended on the cloud, and rose agun vnth her. 
In the cauldron-scene, new groups were introduced to 
personify the ' black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey ;' and here one would have imagined that the mme 
of Fuseli had been the director of the scene. The evil 
spirits had serpents writhing round them, which had i 
striking effect." * 

The French Revolution, which occurred at this period, 
was also mainly productive of a revolution in chtunstie 
costume on both sides of the channel. '* The rage for 
liberty,** says a modem writer, •* introduced an acunin- 
tion of the ancient republics ; the ladies dressed their 
heads in imitation of antique busts, and endeavoured to 
copy the light and scanty draperies of ancient statoei ; 
and while tiie ladies were thus attired h la GreeguSt the 
gentlemen kept them in countenance by cropping tbeir 
hair a la Jiomaine** '* The toga and the paludamentnm 
found their way from the French stage to ours ; sad 
Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, and Cato were represented 
with some regard to Roman habits and manners, al- 
though the authorities consulted by Mr. Kemble were 
those of the time of the Emperors, instead of the republic. 
The English historical and romantic plays were also 
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dressed with at least more consistency. Mr. Krmblc 
iiiTented a conventional costume, formed of the ohl Kn Ir- 
tish dresses of the reigns of Elizabeth, James tho First, 
and the two Charles's ; and although King John, Kichard 
the Third, &c. were anything hut correctly uttin-d, 
their habits had an antique as well as pictures«]iio ap- 
pearance, and the whole dramatis persona were similarly 
arrayed, instead of all illusion being destroyed by tho in- 
troduction of modem uniforms or plain clothes. * Tho raire 
for melodrama and spectacle, wnich gradually o))taino(l 
from this period, was productive at any rate of a still 
greater spirit of inquiry into ancient manners and hahiti^. 
Print-shops and private portfolios were ransacked for the 
getting up of every new Easter piece ; and the niatric 
wand of a Farley transported us at his will into tho 
regions of &iry land, or the baronial halls of tho foudal 
ages. But alas ! while the crusader donned his glittorintr 
nwberk of mail, to astonish the galleries on an Kastor 
Monday, the bastard Falconbridge, and the barons of 
KingjTohn, were dressed all the year round in tho robos 
and armour of at best the seventeenth century. ( )n Mr. 
Kean's appearance, and consequent success, tho ni(;.<t 
popular plays underwent considerable alteration!? and 
improvements in point of scenery and dresses at Diury 
Lane. Several gentlemen of acknowledged taste and in- 
formation supplied the new Roscius with dosiirns i'or liis 
own wardrobe, and the proprietors of the theatre wore 
not behindhand in their endeavours to assist the illusion 
of the scene. The stage dress of Richard, ^v]li(ll had 
been but little altered from the days of Garri( k and 
Macklin, underwent various changes, partieularly in tho 
latter scenes: but his cloak still bore the .s/r/;- of th<^ 
garter, as altered by Charles the First. Tho tnink< \v(Te 
of the time of James the First ; and the ])lunu'd hat. in 
the throne-scene, of the reign of Charles the Secdnd, 
Shylock assumed a red hat lined with black, on tho dio- 

4 The late Mr. Mathews made his first apiieair.nce in 
public at Richmond, as Richmond in " Kichard iliv; 'lUud," 
wearing a Vight-borseinan's helmet and ^ack\;l. 
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tarn of Mr. Douce, the illttstrator of Sfaakspetre, who 

Quoted St. Didier's ** Histoire de Yeniw*' as hitaiithoritf . 
)thello'8 dress was wholly changed ; bat the correct cos- 
tume was sacrificed to what the actor cooaidered eflfect. 
The habits of King Lear and Richard the Second were 
certainly improved ; and in a new but unsuccessful f^7$ 
called ** Ina," the Anglo-Saxon costume was rainy 
enough represented. 

In 1823, Mr. Charles Kemble set about the relbnna- 
tion of the costume of Shakspeare's p\m in good earnest 
King John, the First Part ot Henry the Fourth, As Ton 
Like It, Othello, Cymbeline, and Julius Csesar, wen 
successively, and,4s the public generally acknowkdged, 
successfully revived. The acton, droulfully alnrmed in 
the outset lest they should be nuade to Iomc ridicokms. 
were agreeably surprised by the impression produoea 
upon the audiencCi and have now oecome as anxioas 
to procure authorities to dress from, as they were 
previously annoyed at the idea of the innovation, and dis- 
trustful of the effect. The spirit of critical inquiry into 
these matters has been fairly aroused. The French stage 
is still, in some points, in advance of our own ; bat • 
few more years will, we hope, produce an entire and 
complete reformation of our theatrical wardrobes. The 
persons intrusted with their formation and management 
will find it is necessary to be something more thim mere 
tailors ; articles of dress will be called by their right 
names instead of technicals, which convey no meaning 
beyond the walls of a theatre. Shapes and ramaldis * irili 
be forgotten with the melodramas which gave birth to 
them : and though it b too much to expect that every 
actor will become a thorough-going antiquary, it is not 
too much to presume that, before they wear a decoratioOy 
they will take the trouble to inquire when the order was 
first established ; and that the hibours of Meyridc, 
Stothard, and others, having afforded them light enoash 
to dress by, they will not huddle on their clothes in U6 

* The latter, a tunic, so called from its being worn lif 
Rcmsddi in the «Tale of Mystery." 
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dirk, to be laughed at bja Bchoot-boy, wtio hu c1andes< 
tJoel; Tinted at bolf-price the oae-shilling gallery. 



XSI. THE BENEVOLENCE OF A MISER, 

EisLT \a lire, Mr. Robert Gordnn, a gentleman of 
good hirth and famltj, determined lo relieve the indi- 
gence of decayed merchants, a class whoso poverty ii 
embittered by the recollection of better days, hy endow- 
ing an institution for the education and inaintenanee ol 
their sons. To do thie, he adojited a lite of sulf-denia) 
tod privation ; scorned delights, and lived penurious and 
liboriouE days. He resided in a miierable i^arret with- 
oo[ attendance; he used to pick up every trifle on the 
■treets that would turn to account, and so warm himaell 
and save fire. The cold winter nights he would walk 
IhiDurh his room with a bag fidi <tf atones on bia back. 
After hisdeatb the iittle bits of twine he bad collected 
off the streets sold for ievorul pounds. He left an en- 
dowment of ten thousand pounds to the institution In 
Aberdeen known by the name of Hobcrt Gordon') 
Hospital. Is not this heroism ? 



XXII. PtJUNING UPON NAMES, 



AuxAMDBR Nkhijam, Called " the learnedcsl. English' 
man of his age," was bom at St, Alhans, He (.'»ti>rcd ; 
monastery, and became an abbot of Glnnif^tcr in ihi 
reign of John or Richard the First, InnniiierLibli'jukc! 
w»e made on his unlucky name, which itirlin'id liim t< 
efaaoge it to Neckam, The following are prcscrvud li 
Winatanley : 

At one lime of his life he wished to become a monk a 
8t Albany and wrote thus laconically Id t\ie aWcKA, 
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Si vis, veniam ; gin aatem, to aatem. 

To which the abbot replied. 

Si bonus sis, yenias ; si neqnam, neqnaqoam. 

''Bishop Grodwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of 
Lincoln," says Winstanlev, *' makes mention of a passage 
of wit between him and rhilip Repington, bishop of Lin- 
coln, the latter sending the challenge : 

£t niger, et Neqoam, cum sis oognomine Nequam^ 
Nigrior esse potei^ Neqnior esse nequis* 

Which Winstanley renders, 

Both black and bad, whilst Bad the name to thee^ 
Blacker thou mays^ but worse thou canst not be. 

To which Nequam, punning on the bbhop'a Christin 
name, replied : 

Phi nota fistoris, Lippus malus omnibus horis; 
Phi malus, et lippus ; totus malus ergo PhilippQi. 

Or, 

Stinks are branded with a Phi, Lippus^ Latin for Blear-ert ; 
Phi and Lippus bad as either ; then Philippus worse togcAer* 

Neckam died in 1217 ; but even death could not setb 
his name from monkish wit. 

According to some accounts, he was buried at Wor- 
cester with this monkish inscription, which, though 
meant to be serious, (as Heaven knows, it is com|m- 
mentary enough,) still plays with his name. 

Eclipsim patitur Sapientia, Sol sepelitur ; 
Cui si par unus, minus esset flebile funus : 
Vir bene discretus, et in omni more facetus, 
Dictus erat Nequam, vitam duxit tamen squam. 

Wisdom *s eclips'd, sky of the Sun bereft ; 

Yet less the loss if like alive were left ; 

A man discreet, in matters debonnair, 

Bad name) black &ce, but carriage good and fkir. 

According to other accounts, be was buried at Saint 



B," rays Winslanley, wbo wBl infected 
1 allileration, " ho found aepulsc whon 
w when dead." 



, THE ABBE GALIANI} 



i 



nt Frencbman of the last crnturj scrl- 
uefltion ; " Est cegu'tm AUemand pad 

:ason, some people mav ask, was there 
Ltical economist?" "Vte conamwcria 
here onee was one. 

iliani was not more distin^bhed in his ' 
' excellenl writinga, i^hiefly on subjects 
'hat we now call political economy, than 
^iness and playfulness of his wit and 
nour. Unfortunately, the best of his 
with him, or with his contemporaries 

at Chieti, the capital of the province of 
kiDgdom of Naples, at the end of the 
came into the world tadlj deformed. 
;h his studies in the city of Naples, 
early youth, his gray and fitcetioui sprit 
to be much couited. At that time the 
a number of poetic academiet and hack- 
cieties, which did a great deal of hann 
nature, and finished like the Arcadia of 
ing thoroughly ridiculous. The ftbbd's 
rquis Galiani, who had distineuished 
nslatioa of Vitnivius, had to deliver in 
ademiea an oration on the Miraculous 
le Vir^n Mary ; but, being uneipec- 
set off on a journey, he begg^ed the 
tiis place. The abb^ accordtngl^ CWD- 
on the Vii^^n in the usiu^ fonnk ',^ik&i 
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when he presented himself among the academidans, 
the president, a certain Neapolitan advocate, called 
John- Anthony Sergio, (whose name has been preserved 
from oblivion solely by Galiani's witty revenge,) sternly 
forbade him to recite it. All those pedantic and 
puerile conclaves were open to ridicule on a hundred 
sides ; but a lucky coincidence afibrded Galiani a most 
stinging point. 

It was the tiresome custom of the academies to paUish 
cumbrous collections of prose and verse, at the death of 
every grand or titled personage. A simple cavalier might 
get off with a duodecimo, a baron witn an octavo, M 
when you came to marquises, dukes, and princes, (pn^ - 
ticulariy if they died rich,) nothing less than a quarto - 
would suffice : and as for princes and princesses of tlw ^ 
blood royal, kings, queens, emperors and empresseiy • ~- 
folio full of sighs and tears, eulogiums and comparisoni, ^ 
was considered a light weight to lay upon their tomfaf. ^ 
There was no possibility for a person of any fortune, ar 
name, or fume of any kind, to escape, and go quietl/ ^^ 
and modestly to the grave, without their shades beiif __ 
made to blush at the hy{)erbolcs and extravagant eola* ' — 
giums of these shameless incorporated poetasters. A 
hundred sonnets, to say nothing of elegies and eclognei, ^ 
often arose out of the demise of an antiquated maid-o^ 
honour ; and we have seen an equal number devoted to 
the immortal memory of the King's first fiddler. If 
order not to be taken unawares, or to be pressed for tinfl^ J^ 
these academicians were accustomed to prepare befon* :^_ ' 
hand, and there was scarcely one among them but (liki 
the Persian poet in Anastasius) could at any moncBt " 
have said to his friends or patrons, '^ Gentlemen 1 701 '. 
may all die perfectly easy ; 1 have an epitaph for efttj — 
one of you ready in my |)ocket." 3-. 

A few days after Galiani's quarrel with the presided -sft^ 
John- Anthony, who was one of the most prolific of tbcM 
panegyrists ot little great people, the Jack-Ketch of Ni- 
j)lcs chanced to die ; and this event furnished the tbU 

with the opportunity of revenging himself, and ex|XMiBg 

an absurd custom at the same \iui^. 
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: (iilipentlv to work, Galiani soon produced 
'ler the Ibllowln^ tide : " Various L-ooipoai- 
leath of Dominict JaaoRCone, hangioui of 
irt of the Vic&ria ;■ collciAed and pnblished 
Itonj' Sei^io, Neapdilui advocate. 
ous iniitatioDB of Bt3'le, the gfeneral felicity 
)r burlesque, filled all Italy with laughter : 
lot desiro/, it tended to dimiDish the tea- 
ncesdescribed abave. At the prmcnl daj, 
«-Bjs, ladies may pretty generally get mar- 
jTOugiit to bed, fail sick and recover, and 
>y come into the world and go out of it 
)pany hubbnb in the court of Apollo and 
• being gibbeted in bad rhymes and uinno- 

numerons stuilies Galiani turned his atten- 
iklogy uid Volcanoes ; and having formed 
}llecIion of the stones, lava, and other vol- 
ii ejected during difterent eruptiana by 
iuB, he patked it up as a present for the 
>ing miserably poor at the lime, be vrrote 
chest, Beatisiime Paler, /ac ui lapidcs isti 

that addressed wu Benedict XIV., better 
OS by his family name Gaaganelti. Like 
of the Romui pmtifi, he was a wit him* 
m admirer of wit in other men, and "be 
■> miracle asked of him, " (as the Italian 
ty,) bjgiving Galisni a csnonry tth'ch WM 
ndred ducats a-ye«r. 

ble talent for business as well as for con- 
mmended Galiani to a congenial spirit, the 
1 of Caracciolo, at whose request (in 1766) 
I sent to Paris in quality of secretary of 

ince of the ambassador, Galiani presented 
at the court of Louis XV. In stature he 
and a prominent hump did not add to the 

• He iVewgale of Naples. 
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beauty of the abbe's person. The ill-bred cou 
that base-minded vulgar King burst out into loui 
ter at his appearance ; but Galiani, without beii 
disturbed by this, said to. Louis, " Sire, vous 
present I'^chantillon du secretaire, le secr^tau 
aprSs." 

The readiness of his repartees, his searching s 
the originality and comprehensiveness of his mil 
made me abb^ one of the lions of Parisian soci 
brought him acquainted with all the most ce 
French philosophers, economists, and wits of that 
among whom it was found that, though speakings 
language, he could beat most of the beaux esp 
used their own. 

Not long after he showed that he could write 
even better than he spoke it, and that he cou 
witty with his pen as with his tongue. The 
economists having got up a furious contest on tl 
tion of the liberty or restriction of the com- trade, 
entered the arena incognito; and, in a little worl 
form of a dialogue, contrived not only to treat th< 
subject in a more correct and convincing man: 
any of his contemporaries, but to render it amua 
attractive to all the world by the gaiety and v 
which, to the surprise of every body, he investe<i 
fdly repulsive dryness. For several weeks all Pa 
talk of nothing else, but it was never suspecte 
time that so much wit and such French could 
from any one but a Frenchman. Voltaire, who 
tainly a great judge of wit, says of these Com Di 
in a letter to Diderot, ** Dans ce livre il me scii 
Platon et Moliere se soient r^unis pour compose 
rage . . . On n*a jamais raisonn^ ni mieuz, 
plaisamment . . . Oh le plaisant livre, le c 
livre, one Les Dialogues sur le Commerce des ] 

Frederic the Great, of Prussia, was equally ei 

with the wisdom and spirit of the Dialogues : bat 

who had thrown them off, currente ccdamo^ alm< 

out an effort, used towowdeT tlxftt oeople she 

tbem so extraordinary. TVie V\VsVft W\aY\5w3i 
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same a star of the first magnitude even in the eyes of 
i ladies of beauly, rank, and fashion ; and it was in 
taking of him that the Duchess of Choiseul used to 
', " En France il y a de Tesprit en petite monnoie, et 
Italic en lingots.'^ 

When interrogated by a great talker, who wanted to 
9W how it was that he had so much wit constantly at 
nmand, the abb^ lifted his shoulders, and said : '* I 
I't now that I have what you give me credit for ; but, 
[ have any wit, it is because I don't seek for it/* 
[n the correspondence of Grimm, the ouondam friend 
Roseau, frequent mention is made or Galiani, who 
s held in singular estimation by the society of the 
ron d'Holbach, and the other scientific and literary 
eries which Grimqa most frequented. 
!>n returning to his native country, in 1770, the witty 
^ was made counsellor of the Chamber of Commerce ; 
I he was afterwards promoted to a high post in the 
ince department. He had a good hearty relish for 
\, and lived prosperously and happily ; but this did 
. hinder him from dying cheerfully. When his last 
ment was approaching, he took leave of his friends 
h these words : *^ You must excuse me, gentlemen, 
the dead have sent me a card of invitation for their 
verMuione** 

le died on the 31st of October 1787, in the 59th 
;r of his age. — Ugoniy torn. ii. art. 7. Ugo Foscolo, 
ig, e Uffic. deUa Letter. Camiani, Spc 



CXIV. EPITAPH IN THE CHURCHYARD OK 
MORETON-IN-MARSH. 

Here lie the bones of Richard Lawton, 
Whose death, alas I was strangely brought on. 
Trying one day his corns to mow ofi^. 
The razor slipped and cut his toe off; 
fita. toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An wAaaunatioD quickly Sew to, 
WAicb took, alas 1 to mortifying. 
And was the cause of Richard's dying. 
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the town in thofe cleanly times) lan between 1 
horse's legs, and made him stumble ; on which Phil 
falling forward, received so much injury that he died i 
next morning, on the third day of Octooer, in the year 
Grace 1131. His grieved and irritated father forthwi 
issued a proclamation that in future no swine should 
allowed to run about in the streets of dties and towi 
and to this order the people were fain to submit ; butt 
monks of the order of St. Anthony entered an energei 
and successful protest, stating to his Msyesty that it n 
contrary to the respect and reverence due to their patr 
saint (who may certunl^ be called the patron saint 
pigs) to prevent the swme of their houses, which we 
the swine of St. Anthony, from enjoying the liberty 
going where they (the swine) thought fit. 

The subject of the remonstrance, and the rights of tl 
saint and pigs, were solemnly deliberated in counc 
where it was finally decided to grant the monks of th 
order an exclusive privilege to be nasty, and to allc 
their swine to wallow in the streets without molestado 
provided only that they had bells tied round their neck 
— Histoire de la VUle de Paris j par Sauval. 

In old pictures Saint Anthony is almost invariab 
painted with a sow at his feet. 

An old English adage says, '* Every man to his tuA 
as the Welshman said when he kissed his cow." T 
Italians say, ** There is no accounting for taste; I 
Anthony loved a sow." This arose out of a queer sto 
in the legendary life of that saint. 



XXVII. ETIQUETTE ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

On the 9th of March 1648, in pursuance of a sc 

tence passed by Cromwell and the Commonwealth, t 

Ao/alist leaders, the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of U 

land, and the Lord Capel, were executed in front 

Westminster-Hail. They were X^toq^YiI \o i^^ V)to 
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nd beheaded one at a time, each of Ihom addressing 
he pecple ; and the Lord Cay>cl being the last of the 
faree. of wbom he was undoubtedly the most honourable 
sd the best. 

" As soon as hia inrdshiphad ascended thewaffold, he 
Miked Tery vigorously about, and asked ' whether ibe 
iher lords had anoken to the peo|jlo with their hats on ?' 
nd being told that ' they were batt,' he gave his hat 
D his servant, and then with n dear and strong voice ho 
poke." — Claraidoa Hist. Heb. 



\, — Perservtion fur matters rf opinion. We are 
iccuflomed to believe, that the spirit of persecution 
rhich prevailed during the " dark" ages was a con- 
lequence of ignorance, which was confined only to the 
gnoraot ; and that men of information, even in those 
Uys, were euillless of desiring to entbrte their opinions 
iterally. We imagine, for eJiatnple, that the wrongs ol' 
Salileo would arouse the indisnalion of all contcinporaiy 



isnali 

That ........ ..,_.- .. ^.,. 

by producing the printed ii\i\~ 



men of learning at least. 

')V Droducini, ^ 

1 Frenchman. 

Mher an Italisn, both written within the half century 
preceding the forced recantation of Galileo. 

Vieta, the first who so materially extended algebra at 
to entitle Europe to claim the honour of having inlrudiicfd 
new principles into the science received from Aaia, v\i\f. 
imsn remarkable for every kind of knowledge. He was, 

• In preserving such circumstances as we have thought 
remarkable, we lia^■e attended to no rule but this ; nevi-r lu 
ny of any work more than we haveactually seen in the «ork 
ilietC Of all the things which can lead to inaccuracy, th:<l 
•tdting titationa ia the most dangerous ; and we shall (akf 
«re, if obliged to do ao, to name the citer a& fi«U as \\ui 
nOor. , 

rau r. ^ 
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by the confession of an opponent, as well as from what is 
otherwise known of him, statesman, diplomatist, lawyer, 
theologian, mathematician, orator, and poet. (Bom in 
1540, died in 1603). He lived during the reformation 
of the calendar, which was completed by Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth in 1582 ; the plan of Lilius, then dead, 
having been committed to the execution of the Jesuit 
Clavius, celebrated as the commentator upon so many of 
the Greek geometers: This subject then exercised much 
of the attention of the learned, not only because the cor- 
rect time of keeping Eastor was a point of faith, but 
because it had divided the Ekistem and Western churches 
for centuries, and had been written upon, and conndered 
a principal application of astronomy, by many aatiion on 
that science ; Koger Bacon, for instance. Among others, 
Vieta wrote in opposition to the scheme patronised by 
Clavius, who answered very mildly, and referred all his 
critics to his forthcoming work. Vieta became furious, 
and published, in 1602, his *' Adversus Christ. Clamui 
Expostulatio ;*' in which he says that Clavius, ** in YAa 
contempt of religion, would rather fall into crime, and 
overturn all things by any hazard, rather than appear 
ignorant of the matter;" *' that he was a false mathema- 
tician and theologian, if indeed he had any title to either 
appellation ;" that the protestants, if he did not take 
warning, would get the true calendar from their own 
reason, and not from the papal authority ; '^ that Augustus 
Caesar, one Pontifex maximus, had altered the calendar 
arranged by Julius Caesar, another Pontifex maxwuis" 
which, curiously enough, he cites as a precedent for his 
own Pontifex. He calls upon the society of Jesuits to 
take up the matter, and ends by assuring them that all re- 
ligious men look for nothing less at their hands than that 
all who obstruct a work of so much benefit to the Chris- 
tian republic (as his own reformation of the calendar, of 
course,) should be *' driven out as exiles from the happy 
conuregation of the pious.'' So much for the toleradoQ 
of Vieta : it only remains to add, that he was wrong ia 
most of his notions on the subject. In the mean wmki 
(in 1603,) an advocate for CVol\\\i& iq^ \r^ \\x the jpenon 
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of Thcodosiua Riibpns, who appears to have hpcn a por- 
sonal I'rieiid of the Pope, and who published liis sTiswor, 
uader the usoal penuiEsio-D of liii sujwriors; vhiuh cir- 
cumslanc-es, with the etyla of ihe [laiEage «c shiJl cite, 
isf^line u» to fluspsct that the arm of jiower was ri-'udy to 
be raised br the church in nue the gentle faint was not 
taken bj Vieta. Thl« Rjbeua taji, in his dediration, 
by ptrtaission, " Since, nioat holy father, this matter, of 
which the co^isatice belongs to you, has been ag;ltalcd, 
I have thought proper, mtder your moa leered nantf, to 

Eive this my admonltioa publicly, to the end that evpry 
■ndlc of provocation may be taken away from Vieta, and 
an end put to this controversy bg your aatbority." Sui^h 
luguBge never could have been addressed to a Pojie by 
a priest, " permiasu super) oruni," unless liio seniiment 
contuned had be«n avowed by the party addressed. Vieta, 
however, died that same year, and thus perhaps escaped 
what we would rather had lallen upon him ilian uixm 
the liberal and chantablc Galileo. We imagine the iliua- 
trious Freochmao (for illustrious he wm in many ways) 
would have bean somewhat astonished had he been told 
that a (iilure age would say his paschal lucabraliona |)rflved 
nothing except that it is not wise for a man of note to 
write in anger auytbiug which is Itliely to last a couple 



II. — On t!ie method qf_fi-ndiiig Easter above mentioned. 
We owe the couFusion attending moveable feasts, lo the 
idea already alluded to, that the proper time of hdldiiig 
Easter was a matter of religious imjiortance. But ue may 
easily show that, in that case, a perfect perlbrmance of 
religious duties is unattainable, without a geometrically 
accurate knowledge of the sun, moon, and planets. '' 



March, and that if that full moon haniicn on a Suuday, 
the neat is Easter Sunday : the followingcase might liap- 

Ci. Astronomical prediction might place the time of 
I moon at half a second after twelve o'clock on SiiLiir- 
d»y night or Sunday morning, in which case Easier Sun- 
day ahould be the next Sundny. But evens.^V\t\a \i4V\iA, 
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we cannot be sare of being right on snch a point within 
about a second, so that it might happen that the true full 
moon would be half a second before twelve o'clock, in 
which case Easter Sunday would beein m one half second 
more. But if we were arguing wiui a divine of the six- 
teenth century, we should state the case as follows, which 
would be quite in keeping with the style of thinking of 
that period. Suppose the full moon to happen exactly 
at the moment at which the centre of the sun was oppo- 
site to the visible meridian which (before the invention 
of clocks) must have been the admitted time of midnight 
The fiill moon in that case happens neither on Satunlay 
nor Sunday. Which then is JEaster Sunday ; the one 
which begins with full moon, or the next ? A catholic 
would have referred to the church, but it is not likely that 
all the college of cardinals would have been of one mind ; 
and protestants (many of whom had a more than ceremonial 
veneration for correct Easter) would have been sadly 
puzzled. 

The rule given for finding Easter takes the average 
moon and sun, or two imaginary bodies which move uni- 
formly at the average rate of the real ones. But the real 
places of the sun and moon are found by making various 
corrections of these average places,* which, as to the 
moon, might make more than a quarter of an hour of dif- 
ference. And it b very likely that various Easters in 
different years are wrongly calculated on this account. 
Such an occurrence would not now give much concern 
perhaps to a single individual on the face of the globe; 
nevertheless, many might like, as a matter of curiosity, 
to know how to find Easter-day for themselves : we shall 
therefore give the following application of arithmetic to 
hot crossed buns, extracted from f Delambre*s Hist. d'Ast 
Mod. 

* See the paper on the MoorCs Orlnty in the Companion to 
the Almanac for 1834. 

f The form in which this rule is given, is extracted from 
Sir Harris Nicolas's useful Chronology of History ^ (in Lard- 
liar's Cyclopeedia,) by permission. We have compared it 
with Delambre. 



The ^veo years. 

(a) Add one to Ihe given yiar. 

(b) Divida the given yea 
4, and keep the quotient onl^ 
jecl the nrmaiader. 

(<■) Take IB from tie mirafcer 
sf centaries in the gioai year, i' ' 
mdt bt/ 4, and keep the qiiotii 

(d) Take 16 £rom theBnmb 
of ceatunes in the given year. 



Qi) Divide (a) by 19, the re- 
HUdnder is the golden numhtr, ai 
19 i» the golden nomber if tbt 



(i) From th6 nUTHhsT of cf 
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fited by it. For as long as he * lived, he would n 
return nor copy it ; and I suspect he meant to pass 
his own." We now come to a curious specimen • 
way in which a sentence is handed down oy compi 
from generation to generation, fklward Sherbur 
the notes to his translation of Manilius, London 
writes as follows : *' But the work of his chiefly per 
to our subject, and [whose loss cannot be sufficient 
plored, was his Harmonicon Coeleste, which, being 
municated to Mersennus, was by some perfidious acq 
ance of that honest-minded person, surreptitiously 
from him, and irrecoverably lost or suppressed, ; 
unspeakable detriment of the lettered world.] Vid 
liald, &c. The learned Golius had it, and Sir Ale] 
Hume from hence imparted another copy ; both i 
'tis feared, are lost, there being no impression 
thereof; and Golius being since dead, nis colic 
(whereof he had many in Arabick) are said to be disp 
and (which is to be pitied) carried back by a Je 
Turkey." Benjamin Martin, in his BiograpMa 
sophicoj 1764, repeats the clause in brackets ; an 
Hutton, in his Mathematical Dictionary, 1815, dc 
same, substituting only *' great" for ** unspeakable 
** literary" for " lettered." The assertion about ' 

* Iste ; there is such confusion about this senten< 
we quote it entire ; ** Hie vir optimus et facilis a quodo 
nou bonsB fidei illo libro emunctus est, ita ut necipsum F 
reddere potuerit, nee respub. literaria fructum aliquen 
capere. Quamdiu enim vixit, iste nee reddere voluit nee 
illiusfacere ; et, nisi fallor, meditabatur sibi adrogare 
hoc opus, veri authoris nomine suppresso." From ti 
clause in italics, we should suppose Bouillaud did noi 
who it was took the book (though quidam is there ambig 
from the second, that he did know. And what we ha 
sently to say makes this whole assertion still more ine: 
ble. Both Mersenue and Puteanus were alive when tl 
written : P. Puteanus and Bouillaud were not only kn 
each other, but were, as long after the publication of tl 
JPhiloh as 1679, engaged in a joint production (the cat 
of the library of Kteta's/riend, \ke i^x«&vi<saX\^^Thfi 
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ir A. Hume, has some reference to the preface of 
s collected works by Schooten, publishea in 1646, 
ich it is stated that the editor had a copy of the 
onicon, but not sufficiently complete to publish ; 
lat he had received another copy from Alexander 
i, which would appear in a subsequent work, togc- 
nth anecdotes (iyUBora) of Yieta. No such work, 
'er, was ever published. 

is question being already sufficiently obscure, the 
' of this article, some years ago, requested the late 

fished and excellent mathematician M. to 

some inquiry upon the subject at Paris ; and that 
iman soon found a circumstance which makes Bouil- 
assertion most singular : for, in the manuscripts of 
ery Bouillaud, he states that he, Bouillaud, had had 
anuscript,* and had lent it, in 1662, to Prince Leo- 
)f Tuscany, the protector of the Accademin del Ct- 
; from which the gentleman alluded to supposed that 
:ht be now at Florence. Though our expectations 
it slender, we do not entirely despair of seeing this 
IS relic dug out of some Italian library or other, 
pended to the Life of Dr. Edward Bernard, pub- 
in Latin by Dr. Thomas Smith, London 1704, is 
ection, entitled " Veterum Mathematicoruni scripta 
opcriri potiicrunt, voluminibus xiv." This is cither 
L'Ction of works which Bernard had made, or a sy- 
s of such a collection as he conceived might have 

'he following passages are from the letters of M. 
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been made. But he says, page 23/ * accedant quae 
Vietee Harmonico Ccelesti ; cujus mentio in Astr 
Fhilol." Whether this be actual or hypothetical 
be ascertained by examination of Bernard's manu 
If he left any : Bernard was Savilian professor at C 
and died in 1703, being succeeded by Dr. Gregor 
IV. — Chaucer's work on the Astrolabe. This a 
mical work of our oldest poet is the first work < 
science in English of which we have any knowled^ 
was written (says the black-letter edition of Chai 
1602) in 1391, and the preface will show to wh< 
why. 

'* Little Lowis my sonne, I perceiue well bv o 
euidences, thine abilitie to leame sciences toucninj 
bers and proportions, and also wel consider I th^ 
prayer in especiall to leame the Treatise of the A 
bie. Then for as much as a philosopher saith, he 
eth him in his iriend, that condiscendeth to the rij 
prayers of his friend. Therefor I haue giuen 
sufficient Astrolabie for our orizont, compouned afi 
latitude of Oxenford : upon the which, by medita 
this little treatise, I purpose to teach thee a a 
number of conclusions pcrtayning to this same instri 
I say a certaine [number] of conclusions, for three < 
the first cause is this : Trust well, that all the concl 
that haue be founden, or els possibly might bee foi 
so noble an instrument as in the Astrolaby, ben unk 
perfitly to any mortall man in this region, as I su 
Another cause is this, that soothly in any carts 
Astrolabie that I haue yseene, there ben some ooncli 
that woll not in fdl thyngs perfourme her behests 
some of hem beene too hard to thy tender age • 
yeare, to conceiue. This treatise deuided in fine 
will I she we the woonder-light rules and naked wc 
English, for Latine ne canst thou not yet but smai 
little Sonne. But neuer the lesse, suffiseth to thee 
true conclusions in English, as well as sufficeth t 
noble clerkes, Greekes, these same conclusions in G 
and to the Arabinesin Arabike,and to Jewesinliel 
and to the Latin folke in Lalme*^ ^Yi\0[i\ja.^w toll 
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hem first out of other diuers languages, and writ hem in 
her owne tongue, that is to saine, in liitine. 

*' And Grod wote that in all these languages, and in 
many mo, haue these conclusions been sufficiently learned 
and taught, and yet by diuers rules, Right as diueres pathes 
leaden diuers folke the right way to Rome. 

** Now woll I pray meekely euery person discreet, that 
redeth or heareth this little treatise, to haue my rude en- 
tenting excused, and my superfluitie of words, for two 
causes : The first cause is, for that curious enditingr, and 
hard sentences, is full heauy at once for such a child to 
leame : And the second cause is this, that sothly me 
semeth better to writen unto a child twice a good sentence, 
than he foryete it once. And Lowis, if it so be that I 
shew thee in my lith English, as true conclusions touching 
this matter, and not only as true, but as many and subtill 
conclusions, as ben yshewed in Latine, in any common 
treatise of the Astrolabie, conne me the more thanke, 
and pray Grod saue the king, that is lord of this langage, 
and all that him faith beareth and obeyeth, eueriche in 
his degree, the more and the lesse. But considereth well, 
that I ne usurp not to haue founden this work of my la- 
bouror of mine engine : I nam but a leaud compilatour of 
the labour of olde Astrologiens, and haue it translated in 
mine English, only for thy doctrine : and with this 
swerde shall I sleen enuie." 

Chaucer does not seem to have finished this work, for 
in the beginning he divided it into six parts, of which 
only the first and second, (at most,)«have been either 
finished by him, or else preserved to us. He says that 
the third part '* shall contayne diuers tables of longi- 
tudes and latitudes of sterres, fixe in the Astrolabie ; and 
tables of the declinations of the sun, and tables of the 
longitude of citties and townes : and tables as well for the 
gouemation of the clocke, as for to finde the altitude 
meridian,** &c. Nothing of this appears in the work, 
which consists of a description of the instrument called 
the astroUdfCf and directions how to use it. 

Mr. Peacock, in that excellent and euoxmow^ ^A^ofvT^- 
searches^ which is called by the simple name oi '''' K.\\Ni«\- 
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metic," in the Encydopcedia Metropolitcma, tre 
the introduction of the Arabic numerals into £ 
has quoted Chaucer's poetry, to prove that he 
*'newe figures/' as he denominated them, abou 
and argues that the phrase, '*newe figures," c 
necessarily imply very recent introduction, as t 
might stick by them for a century. Granting 
are rather inchned to think that the words ** newe 
were either introduced for the sake of the measu 
avoid scientific terms in poetry, for, in this treatist 
astrolabe, Chaucer speaks of the Arabic numeiai 
*' numbers of augrime, that deuiden thilke same 
fro fiue to fine," and that *^ the numbers of the 
the degrees been written in augrime." Augrin 
corruption from the Arabic that we now write aU 
and ail the more ancient books on the Arabic n 
specified those numbers by that title. 

Chaucer died in the year 1400, at the age of "i 
V. — Nomenclature cf the stars. Up to the 
Bayer, (a.d. 1603,) it is supposed that the sta 
never otherwise distinguished m Europe than ei 
their Arabic names, such as Aldebaran, Rigei, &< 
their positions with respect to the constellation, 
" in tne head of Andromeda," ** the first in th< 
Orion," &c. The maps of the well-known (b 
Bayer have gained him immortality at no gres 
simply from his employing the letters of the Gr 
Roman alphabets to distinguish the stars. The 
original, was improved by himself before the en 
life, as appears from the joint edition by him: 
Julius Schiller, in which numbers are substituted, 
our time, Bayer is only known by his letters, and t 
bers employed are those given by Flamsteed, Piaz 
It has escaped the notice of all the historians 
nomy, that letters had been used to distinguish 
from another, before the time of Bayer, by Al 
Ficcolomini, of Siena, who was successively B 
Patras, and Archbishop of his native place. Thi 
lomini was a very miscellaneous writer. He w 
oaed one of the best comedians o^ \il\& ^"k^ ^ «a 
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ries on Aristotle, and various other works, 
W Qoe in (|ucslioa. The third cdiliuti of bis 

Delia Sftra del Mondo," accompBiiied by hia 
die Stelle Fiue," was published at Vunic* in 
-d throDghnut the whole of the latter he emplojn 
letters to diititiffuish the principal stars of each 
ion Trom each other, and has ^ren some rude 
rhuA the^ are employed. Ndlher Bayer nor 
lu at all insist upon their uae oF letters at an 
enl, or even oiuke any prominent allusion to il 
itroductions : though, as il happens, the name of 
uld hardly have been mentioned in our day on 
F anything else in their writing. The worli oF 
ini alluded to, was sufficiently well-known to be 

into iMtin, and published at Basic, (a.d. 16G8 

so that Bayer may very possibly have seen it. 
TreatiMi on Hatural Tlieoloffy. Thert have 
[;reBt many atteoipls la apply geometry (o the 
religious assertions. The last we can find, and 
le most absurd, is " Mathematical principles of 
..or the Existence of God eeoaietrically demon- 
EC by Richard Jack, teeclier of Mathematics, 
1747." Mr. Jack lays donn his definitions, 
lich is, " the cvfmesraU eristence of any being is 
L of duration in which its exigence terminates 
' then proceeds to his axioms, the first of which 
ling halh no properties," and another of which 
■eioK can etert a power which it does not pos- 
indllDalljeitablistieB his point in a hundred and 
leorems. The following is > specimen. 
ouM XXXII. A being cannot act after its 
: is terminated. 

be any bdng ; I say it is a 

le for the being A to act aSter I 1 "^ — ^ 

Dce il tenninated. For let b d b c 
t any portion of t 



le point of duration, when the existence of A is 
3d, and D C that part of duration that imme- 
ucceeds the termination of A's existence. It is 
le fur A to act in any one point of Ma<t ixiWi-WL 
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D C : for if it be possible, let it act in the point E. 
Then* because (Ax. 4^ any being eiistf in all tne pointi 
of duration in which it acts, therefore the being A will 
exist in the point of duration £, but its existence tenni- 
nated in the point of duration D ; theref(M« A will both 
exist and not exist in the same point of duration £, which 
is absurd. Therefore, a being cannot act after its exittemx 
is terminated ; which was to be demonstrated.*' 

We shall notice one more treatise on natoral thedogj, 
because it is the reverse of the preceding. On aoeooai 
of its shortness, and the practical good sense shown in 
the method of handling the subject, we shall me it 
entire. It was- published the year after the " Uoaie 
that Jack built." 

Gowin Knight, M. B. on Attraction and RepaUoD, 
London, 1748', p. 3 ; '* The most general truth that oe- 
curs to us, m contemplating the works of the creation is, 
that there is a Being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power, the first cause of all things. This is a propoo- 
tion to which (one would imagine) no one who bad e?er 
cast an eye on the works of nature, could deny his assent 
But if any such there are, the best advice I can give 
them is. To look again." 

VII.- Tke differentiei Thermcmeter. The late Ph)- 
fessor Leslie invented this ifistrument, we suppose, with- 
out being indebted to an old book which the chances 
were much in favour of his never having seen. It is 
well-known to consist of a curved tube with a bulb at 
each end ; the bottom of the tube, and each side np to a 
certain height, being filled with spirits of wine ; tne t^ 
mainder of each tube and the bulbs being filled with air: 
thus composing two bodies of air which are prerented 
from mixing by the intenx)sed spirit. So long as the 
temperature of the two bulbs of air is the same, the equi- 
librium is not disturbed ; but if the temperature of the 
air in one bulb be increased, the increased elastic force 
of the air in that bulb compresses the air in the other 
bulb by means of the interposed fluid, and the spirit of 
vtrme nses in the tube the air of which did not reoebe 
accessjoa of heat. 
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In Uie CoUegitaa erperimaitale sivt euriotitm of J, C. 

Sturiu, published at Nurciubui^ !□ 1701, the above a|i- 
[laratus is precisely ileEcribuil, and a double-bulbed ther- 
mometer dmnti, differing only from that of Sir John 
Leslie In having the two arnisol' unequal lenelb. Thi: 
tbUowiDgtstbedescriiitioD, (page 411) ; A and D beiii^thu 
two biilt«i, and B ana C letters attached b) tbeir tubes. 

" The second species of thernioGcope was a curvud 
tube, A B C D, through the open orihci! of which, D, 
rectihed spirit of wine was poured, tinged efu blue colour, 
M that (ua bappenedof itielf by the narrowness of th^ 
tube) the bulb A, remaining lull of air as far as B, 
would not admit the ascent of the Uuid. The instrument 
being thus prepared and the hot hand moved towanis 
the bulb A, the spirit B C ascended step by step from C 
towards D (by a motion contrary to ili first motion) { 
and when it was taken away, or anything cold applied, 
the fluid not only returned again to C, but even de- 
scended, being railed uu at the other exbreiaity,B, almost 
even to tlie middle of tne iiulb A." 

He then proceeds to describe theprocess of shutting' up 
the open end by the bulb D, and renuu-Le that the 
indicationB of the thermometer then become much les.s 
sensible. He notices the use of this tliermometvu' toi' 
measuring'siiiall variations of tem])er«ture, such as, ''daily, 
or even horary variations ;" and inalances as one ])ossiblft 
application, the regulation of furnaces for hatching e^ga 
titer the Egyptian method. Sturm was a native of Hip- 
polstein, and died about 1703; and the first edition of 
the Collegium, &c. was published as far back as I6T2. 

VIII. — 2'lie Book of Knowledge, both necessary and 
Htdvl for tlie benefit i^ all people, pt^nted for the book- 
wllera of London and Westminster, 1729. This publi- 
cation, which Mems to have been a sort «f ftock booii, 
was, as we see, printed after the death of Newton, nearly 
a century after the death of Galileo, and nearly two ccn- 
biriea after that of CojiernicDs. A brief view of its con- 
laHla will serve tosliow how much profit had been dc- 
lired from a century at least of rational invcsti^raliun. 
Qofbrtunately, tbig clacs of books is not (^iiilc ci.V.\w>.\ 
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c have still treatises of astrology, and all kinds of stu- 
itditj besides ; but not published in the name of the book' 
idlers of London and ^ estminster. The Book ofKnow- 
ledge contains predictions for the year, depending on the 
day of tiie week on which the Nativity falls ; directions 
what to undertake, and what to avoid on each day of the 
moon ; tlie effect of thunder in each month of the year ; 
a great quantity of astrology ; some geography, the cor- 
rectness of the proportions of which may be guessed 
from the coast of Surrey being called 65 miles long, 
while the '* compass of England round about,'* is 43% 
miles, and Venice is said to be 80 miles from Flanders ; 
— prognostics for the weather, and for husbandry : among 
which every man is advised in March to ** advise wiu 
the honest and uble astrological physician." Then fol- 
lows a '* brief discourse of tbe celestial part of the world," 
in which the motion of the earth is not considered, bat 
the heaven is violentlpr turned about once in 24 hours by 
the motion of the pnmum mobile. Here followeth the 
manner of making all manner of Bonds, Bills, Leases, &c. 
very necessary for those who live in the country. Then 
follow some ^* pleasant questions in arithmetic," one d 
which is so very pleasant and curious a puzzle, that w 
shall give it. 

*' A certain man having three daughters, to the eldef 
be gave twenty-two apples, the second he g^ve siztec 
apples, and to the third he gave ten apples, and sent the 
to the market to sell them, and gave theni command 
sell one as many for a i)enny as the other, namely, sei 
a i^enny, and every one to bring him home so much moi 
as the other, and neither change either apples or mov 
one with another. How could that be done ? Thi 
many seems impossible, but to the arithmetician * 
easie." The resources of the arithmetician were en 
then than now : the matter is managed in the folTo 
way : — 1. By sending a lady's steward to market, who 
twenty-one of the first, fourteen of the second, and 
of the third, at three-[)ence, two-pence, and a p 
leaving the sisters with one, two, and three apple 
Bymakiag the lady, who was a pexK^icV^N^m the 
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r apples, GO Tond of them as to send tije stewanl back fur 
li that were left, at any price. 3. By allowiDg ihe sisters 
) break tbcir father's injunction, id sell for seven a penny, 
ad lo demand for the remainder a penny a piece ; by 
rbich rneons all had four-pence. 

Thus the Gorditui knot was cut; the lady had h<T 
ppies ; we are not told that the Either ohjectod lo this 
irt of breach of hiE commands; the farmera and their 
liies nere amused in 17'29, and the years next follow- 
ig; and we, in 1846, have an opportunity of showing 
'hat sort of books were in circulation among our ])ro- 
enitors. What would any one have more ? 

We end our account of this book with a rule which 
lay be as useful now as then. It is true that Latin b 
otr gone out of fashion, but (see Maoris Almanac) 
Relish does as well, or better, if it be done fasting. To 
ad whether a husbtmd or wife shall die first, write the 
uuibers in order opposite to the letters of the alphabet ; 
dd together all the numbers opposite to the letters in 
he Christian names of the man and woman, (in Latin, 
lys our ori^nal,) and divide the sum by sewn. Then 
f the remainder be even, the woman shall die ttrtt, if 
dd, the man shall die first. 

IX. — Geometry ii/id Gv»poa-der. If the reader haic 
itderably good notion of GeomeDy, such as might be 
;ot ID the first six and the eleventh books of Euclid, he 
nold not, if he like the subject, find a more interesting 
wcnpRtioa than reading the Proprietii Projectims des 
Figiat» of M. Poncelet, Captain of Engineers, published 
n 1822. This work was composed in a Russian prison, 
■ the year 1818, without bootu,orany kind of facilities. 
Borne one, I^lnume we believe, has mentioned, that the 
Fmch prisoners in Russia got no ink except what ihey 
Mde themselves, by diluting gunpowder with some 
later. The real use of this compound havbg been thus 
^semrered, it is shameful that all the countries in Europe 
lave been allowed to conmme it in pursuits of less utility. 
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of the sort ; and a recent inquirer and examine 
important purposes) into foreign libraries 
archives, thinks he has discovered a Frencli 
this renowned wife-killer. 

^' At Nantes, there is a considerable colle 
cords relative to the Duchy of Bretagne. Oi 
though foreign to your purpose, I cannot he] 
ing. It is the entire process of the Duke < 
the old race, bettter known in our story-bool 
Beard. He was tried and executed at Na 
1450, for the murder of several wives.'' S 
fqyon the MateriaUfor British History in I 
braries and Archives, m " Proceedings of Hi 
Commissioners on the Public JRecords of the 
1833." 



XXX TRAITS OF ITALIAN MAN^ 

Thib natives of Southern Italy, even of the Ic 
make a familiar use of dassiod names, althoa 
times misapply them in a curious manner. 

^-1.4... aU-. _i.^— . _r A 1 u _ J I 
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teverino, incensed at the rudenen of the Swiss, ex- 
claimed : '* Know, thou barbarian, that I am of Roman, 
nay, of Trojan blood.'*. A Roman g:irl, seeing a hand- 
MMue joong man pass, observed that he was ** a consul 
of beautf •" The names of Via Appia, Via Flaminia, of 
Hannibfd and Sdpio, of Caesar and Augustus, of Marius 
and Cicero, are common in the mouths of the country 
people. We saj *'the names," for they know little 
indeed of their history. We once heard a Neapolitan, 
in the passage-boat which every day crossed the bay to 
Sorrento, lecturing his auditors on the delights of a coun- 
try life, and quoting for the purpose the authority of M ago, 
*'a celebrated Carthaginian philosopher," as he called 
lum. 



XXXI. ST. JEROME OF C0RRE6GI0. 

Thx fine St Jerome, by Correggio, in the gallery of 
the ducal palace of Parma, was bespoken by a lady with 
the Homeric name of Briseide, the widow of a gentleman 
of Parma, called Costa. She paid the artist forty-seven 
sequins (about twenty-three pounds sterling), besides his 
board for six months he worked at it; ** to which she 
generously added two cart-loads of wood for fuel, for the 
poor painter to warm himself during the winter, a few 
bushels of wheat, and a fat pig." This painting, so liber- 
ally paid for in 1 524, became in course of time the pro- 
perty of the Convent of St. Anthony, and in the last 
century the King of Portugal offered the abbot forty 
thousand sequins for it ; but the Infante Duke of Parma 
would not allow it to go out of his state, and, to avoid 
temptations, he had it placed in the cathedral. It was 
afterwards transferred to the Academy of Painting. When 
the French invaded Italy in 1796, the St. Jerome was 
one of the paintings designated to Bonaparte, by the Re- 
publican amateurs, as an acceptable prize for the Museum 
at Paris. The Dwlce of Parma offered one m\\\\ow q1 
hvres (about forty thousand pounds sterVmg) \iv^\&^'^ ^"^ 
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it ; but the Commissaries of the Directory, Monge and 
Berthollet, who presided, as the honest Courier expresses 
it, at " the illustrious pillage" of that time, were inexor- 
able ; and the fiat of a mathematician and a chemist sent 
the St. Jerome on his travels to the banks of the Seine. 
In 1815, the Allies, having entered Paris for the second 
time, thought it a fit opportunity to give future conquerors 
a lesson on the rights of nations to their public property, 
and the St. Jerome was taken down from the walls of the 
Louvre, packed up, and returned to Parma, where it it 
now to be seen. 



XXXII. ORIGIN OF HACKNEY COACH- 
STANDS, 1684. 

" I CAiTNOT omit to mention any new thing that comet 
up amongst us, tho' never so tQvial : Here is one O^ptain 
Baily ; he hath been a sea captain, but now lives upon 
the land, about this city, where he tries experiments. He 
hath erected according to his ability some four hackneys 
coaches, put his men in a livery, and appointed them tt 
stand at the May-Pole in the Strand, giving them instruc- 
tion at what rates to carry men into several parts of the 
town, where all day they may be had. Other hackney- 
men seeing this way, they flocked to the same place, and 
perform their journeys at the same rate ; so tnat some- 
times there is twenty of them together, which disperse 
up and down, that they and others are to be had every 
where as watermen are to be had by the waterside. Every- 
body is much pleased with it, for, whereas before, ooadiet 
could not be had but at great rates, now a man may have 
one much cheaper." — Strafford's Letters and Despaichety 
vol. i. p. 227. 

The letter from which the above extract is made, it 
dated April 1st, 1634. 
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The Lord Viscount Wirableilon to the Major of 

Portsmouth, &e. 
Mr. Mayor, and the real of jour Brethren, 

" Wbebeas at my last being at Portsmouth T did re- 
tamend the beautiljing of jour streets bj setting in the 
pis of jour inns to the hous(.<s, m Ihej are in all civil 
nrtis, so now I must recommeiid U lo jou most ear- 
bMIj in regard of his Majestj's Sgure or statue, that it 
tth pleased his Majestj to honour jour town with 
lore than any other: so that these aigna of jour inns 
a not oqIj obscure his Majcslj's figure, but outface it, 
I JOU jourselves may well perceive. Therefore I desire 
(■ all, that jou will see that such an inconvcniencj be 
pt suffered i but that jou will cause, a^inst the next 
Winp, that it be redressed, for that any disgrace offered 
■ Majesty's figure is as much as to himsellT To which 
pd, I will and command all the officers and soidiera nut 
n pass by U without putting off their hats. I hope 1 
Im need to use no other authority to make jau do it ; 
b that it coQcemeth your obedience to have it done, 
ipedallj now you are told of it by myself. I'heret'urc 
tiFill saj no more, but wish health to you all, and eo 
BR, Your assured loving (ricnd, 

, Oct 22, 1635. 



lUt Lord Viscount Wimbledon was a general in 
ClBiies*B armj, and a very bad one. He would have 
Me a better master of the ceremonies. In what capa- 

Sbesent theaboveratingto the Worshipful the Mayor 
the Aldermen of Portsmouth we are not aware ; but 
■aprobablj had the militatj command of that town. The 
'Beers and courtiers of Charles the First were not vary 
■fee in keeping within the jurisdiction of their offices. 
* Bua£S>rd'M LeOtrt and Despatches, Tot, \. p. 4^\, 
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The old signs, swinging on enormous posts, st^sk out 
in the middle of the streets, as they once were all over 
England, were decided nuisances very proper to be re- 
moved ; but the notion of making the disregard of the 
King's statue almost equivalent to treason, seems very 
preposterous. Such notions, however, still obtain is 
certain countries. In 1821, old King Ferdinand, of 
Naples, stuck up a colossal statue of hiinself on the grand 
staircase of the National Museum. It was a woric of '' 
Canova's, but the genius of that great artist had failed b^ ^ 
fore such a subject ; and though poor Ferdinand was cot- ^ 
tumed aW antica, with the Roman toga round his body, aad ' 
the Roman helmet on his head, he only looked like aa ^ 
overgrown lazzarone masquerading on a day of Camival. ^ 
Orders, however, were given that every person ptsnBg * 
this big stone man should take off his hat, and a sentind '< 
was placed hard by, to see these duties performed. Thii "* 
regulation led to some ludicrous scenes. One day sonie ^■ 
poor students, just arrived from the wilds of Calabrta, *" 
were challenged because they had not doffed their beavers. 
" Ma^ infine^'* said they in excuse, ** tl He nan eilstm- 
tissimo, tie neppure santo, e non ci tocca di cavar il co- 
pdlo."* " Ma in somma,** replied the sentry, ^*il Eh^ 
He J e la. statua sua ^ stattta sua !** And then he knocked - 
off their hats with the butt-end of his musket. After t 
very short time, these orders, which originated, we 
believe, in the Prince of Canosa, a fanatic royalist and t 
madman, were dropped altogether. They would not |e 
down even at Naples ; and it was quite certain the oU 
King, who had rather a lively sense of the ridiculooi, 
had never prescribed them. Bating a trifling daouige to 
hats, this business ended in fun ; but the case was very dif> 
ferent with the statue of Ferdinand's father, Charlee IIL 
of Naples and of Spain. This latter figure stood in tht 



* " But, after all, the King is not the Host, nor is 1m 

a saiDt ; and we are not bound to take off our hats to 

image." The soldier's words are, ** But, in short, the "Shf i 

is King, and his statue is his statue." The poor maooaior ^ 

eater's ratiocinaUon was reaW^f worthy of my Lord Wi** ^ 

bledon, ^ 



I 
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IdTgo, or square del ^ercatdlo, at Naplci. As n noric 
of an it was con torn ptilile enough ; but it represented a 
King: who ccrlaiDly deserireii more respect from the 
Neapolitans, However, wben the French armies marvhed 
in 1798, and made Naples a republic, in the fashionuble 
Imired ol' all kings the atnltie was overthrown and broken 
o pieces. When the Republic, in its turn, was upset, 
n 1799, a frightful vengeance was takem for this act of 
disrespect. The noble youth« Serro, Riario, and Gen- 
ere found guiJty of high treason, and Eoit their 
1 ihe seafToId, for having taken port in, or been 
at, the denioliUon ol' the stone King. They be- 
XI three of the highest I'amiliet in the kingdom. 
SciTB and Riario were under twenty years of age ; GeO' 
zano, a iteaulitiil boy, was not quite aiiteen \ Other 
Heajmlitans, of obscurer namas, fell victims to their 
iconoclaatic leal in the ssme manner. The etatucs of 
kinga were indeed something at Naple* in the year 
IT90! 



XSXI7. MISTAKES OF TRANSLATORS. 

I> a paper on " Literary Blunders," in the gepiinil vo- 
Jome of hia " Curiosities of Literature," Mr. U'Israeii 
fives OS a few amusing specimens of the innunicmblo 
mistakes which have been committed by translators in ull 
iK^ages. It is our intention to add a few more to the 
lilt, airi, out of respect to the man, we will hetriii niih 
Hr. D'lsraeli himself. In his third volume, lie trujis- 
s the word atstode, which means a keeper, by "a 



Ts 



n tlescribing the death of Charles IX. of France, 

I those last hours were embittered by the rertilleetion of 
(he part he had taken in the massacre of Saint Kiiitho- 
iuoew, Mr. DTaraeli says that the King, after some 
, lilk with Maialle (Maizillo), his princijal physician, 
b^^ed him to withdmw hi* cvatode, that he iw^'tAta-j 
, .^1. 3^ ^*Bfi ^ 1^ aoii of tut Ualiim moV^Mr 
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(Catherine of Medid), who had filled the French 
with her ooantrymen, of course spoke Italian ; an 
it remarlced, he was then speaking to an Italian f 
dan, with whom he would naturally employ his owi 
ffuage. In Italian, the word cuitode means a gua 
keeper, or one who takes care of another ; and the 
is especially applied to a man having charge of an i 
person, in which condition Charles, on account \ 
remorse, was considered to be by his mother, wh 
the most urgent motives for preventing him from he 
any private intercourse with the then protestant Ki 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. In Fr 
there is no such word as autode, Mr. D'Israeli trail 
it into English by '* a large cap.*' Instead of h 
their night-caps taken off, people generally have 
put on when tney wish to go to sleep. But how di 
Italian phvsician withdraw this ** custode or large ( 
Why, in the context, in Mr. D'Israeli's own words,' 
immediately follow the King's request, it is saic 
'' Mazzillo withdrew, and left orders that €dl should 
the King except three viz. La Tour, St. Pris, an 
nurse, whom his Majesty greatly loved although sh 
a Huguenot'* If the worthy translator had refl 
this ought to have let him into the meaning of the 
and of the wish of the King, which was, Uiat he 8 
be relieved of the presence of his keeper or keeper 
the term used was probably custodi, the Italian pi 
that he might be quiet. But Mr. D'Israeli cannot s 
** large cap" out of his head ; and his next word 
'* As she (the nurse) had just seated herself on a < 
and began to doze, she heard the King groan bil 
weeping and sighing ; she then approached the bed i 
and drawing away his custode j (which the translator 1 
was the large cap that the doctor had been told to 
draw before,) tne King said to her, (being open 
confidential^ uje suppose^ when the night-cap was 
nvmg vent to a heavy sigh, and shedding tears plent 
msomuch that they interrupted his discourse, ** Ah 
detw nurse, my beloved woman, what blood 1 what 
den! Ah 1 1 have foWowed V\ck^ aiiVvs^V* (^qm 



tbeiilnceorhuoiotbcr, and the bigoted catholic rneiJan). 
This nwltts the mailer slill more clear. The |niHestan[ 
oBne withdrew the tatholic ciuloile, i. e. guiinl or koejter, 
placed diere by Catherine of Medici, io order lliat he 
night not hear what t)ie wretched King said. 

rt'e ha«e entered iulo tb«se eiplwulions to make the 
nistraiulalion more amusiiig^; bat ibc mistake itsell' 19 tan- 
|(ibte. In Fruach, as we have said, there is no such nord: 
md, in Italian, cutlode ineAiu nbat we have said, and 
oothiug- elic. There is aim the rerb ctalodire.w ^'uurd, 
watch, keep, take care of, &c. ; the noun ctittodia, lu Lai. 
aim or ctatodia, and go on. la Italy, th« kee|>en uf pri- 
rUe madlmuiej ore atwaja called cuatodi; whjch icrm Is 
iho applied to mea having charge of an^ person who, 
from intbecililj, or physical weakness, or sickness, \i 
ooaUe to take care of binuelf. 

Wc have oae aBecling instance of the use of this word 
faf ao En^^lish noblenwa; a very acvompliBhi-d Italian 
•cbolar, aud [until bia fine intellect was deranj^ed by a 
ibplorable malady) a man of exquirite taste, wi), and 
huDour; we mean the late Lord D — and W — . Even 
■FCer the time it wai deemed neceasary to put bis (person 
under restraint, hii larili>bij) had I'reqiienlly lucid intcr- 
nli, during which he received the visits of a tew cliusi.'n 

friends. Un one occasion, the excellent Mr. 11 , tlie 

liinorian, found hirn alone with a geatlemanly-louking 
penoo dressed in black, whom he took for a physiuiuii or 

'riuiler. As Mr. U was hesitating about takiii^^ a 

Iw until this person was sealed, his lordshiji said 

'B»iilamenle il custody" (it is only the keej>Fr;. 

Jlr. d'laraeii, however, has given various pruul's i)f his 

'1 knowledge of the Italian language ; and us ho al- 

;iavariably culled bis exotic curioaitiea Iroin French 

m alone, he is sometimes misled in his iiomcncta- 

,wtd commits mistakes when those writers lieaE of 

ja» that are not national or French, Thus he culls 

. Italian King, Manfred! (so well known 10 Knglish 

den as Mootred), by the French-translated mime of 

Kmifroid, which would be uninlclligibletomanv. This 

.jBOHai bad a» oa ignuntui book-maker, vbo,\TU>^ 
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latin^ an elementary work on history for the edification 
of English youths, retained all the vile travestimentos 
of classical names, calling, after his French original, Hero- 
dotus, Herodote ; Pythagoras, Pythagore ;• jLivy, Tite- 
Live ; Julius Caesar, Jules-Cesar ; Suetonius, Suetone ; 
&c. 

- Nor is the author of the ^ Curiosities of Literature ' 
always correct, even in translating things which are 
wholly French. There is a singular instance of this in 
his article on the burlesque poet Scarron, in hb third 
volume, where he spoils the best line of that poet's 
rhymed petition to the Queen of France, which saia line, 
moreover, is a popular and most common French 
proverb. 

After explaining to her Majesty all his wants and suf- 
ferings, Scarron ends by saying that, in spite of all his 
bad luck, he keeps up his spirits : — 

" Et pourtant faisant par courage 
Bonne mine k fort mauvais jeu.'* 

Mr. d'Israeli changes the preposition a {at or to,) into 
the conjunction et {and), and tianslates the two verses 
most lamely thus : — 

" And yet, in spite of all, very courageously showing a 
hearty countenance, though indeed he plays a losing 
game." This is neither one thing nor the other. It 
would be better, " And yet, by his courage keeping a 
cheerful countenance at a very losing game." The 
French proverb, which is much older than the time of 
Scarron, is, — 

" Ilfautfaire bonne mine a mauvais jeu ;** 

the point of which is wholly lost by the author of the 
* Curiosities of Literature,* though, indeed, like roost 
proverbs, it can be properly rendered only by some 
equivalent saw in English. 

• Pythagore is pronounced in French almost as if it ▼«* 
written Peter Gore, which made our friend Leigh HuBtity 
liuinorously, ^' they might as well call him Peter Jenkins* 
See introduction to the "Feast of the PoeU," 
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The French aa a nation liave b^cn radier diBiin^Uht^d 
by their neglect and contempt ot' all languages save tlietr 
own ; and among thotie who bavB mistruielaled foreign 
idioms and mia-Bpell I'oreign words, tiieir trasellere de- 
serve a pre-emineiit post. One Monsieur Groelcy, wbo 
wrote about the beginning of tlie reign of GeoT^ the 
Third, committed a moat amuaing varielj of niiatakes of 
both tbcse kinda. He told the good pcoide of Paris, on 
the authorilj of M. Condamine, a valuable correspond- 
ent, that the boy] in London would BOmetimes call a 
Frenchmaii ion iabitch (we will not correct the ortho- 
grephj) ; that the orator of the House of Commons was 
called Le ^k (Speaker) ; and lliat when memlx-Ts would 
claim attention to what was said in debate, tbey shouted 

As this Situr Grosley was so well qualified for it, he 
weut occasioDally into disquisitions on the orthography 
and orthoepy of English words ; and he made the notable 
discovery Uiat the Knglish i)eople pronounced the name 
of Cromwell as though it were spelt Caramuel. He was 
ordy a very short time in £ngland, where tome wicked 
nga must have amused themselves with bis ignorance of 
the language, and have imposed on his credulity by iriis- 
translating words of very difterenl meaning or ortiingra- 
phy, but which have the same, or nearly Ibe same, sound 
when hastily prouoiinced. To obtain the character of 
■0 atlentiTe observer, the ingenious Frenchman sonie- 
dmeasaid that he himself had seen the marvellous things 
hedescribed. Thus, in speaking of the meUncholy cha- 
racter of the English people and their predilection for 
suicide, he said that high l>alustradeB were placed upon 
all the bridgesofXflndon, to prevent them from drowning 
Ibemselves ; and that the banks of the Thames were, as 
faras possible, carefully blocked up — and that yet, in 
■pile of all these cares, he himself saw eight-and-twenty 
Hulls taken up from that part of the river where a new 
bridge (Blacklriars) was building. Here had evidently 
been some wag's ti3u6&-«nteiuire, and play upon the Honls 
-Hikull, the aoae which incases and defends tVie ^vuinan 
Inio, »Ddaeull, a tort of boat-oar. But on the sub^ecl,ul 
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commends, the patient will be able *' to turn to the wall.*' 
ThiS) an ingenious surgeon in the south of Italy, who 
very laudably employed himself in translating and pub- 
lishing English medical works, but who knew English 
only from the study of such books, rendered by "«/»/, 
guarito dd sue nude U paziente avra la Jbrza di roves' 
ciare tm nmrOj** (*' and then, cured of his disorder, the 
patient will have strength to knock down (or overtam) 
a wall"). Our surgeon stopped there ; but had he been 
such a philosophic raisonneur as the Frenchman who 
explained Welsh rabbits, no doubt he would have gone 
on to say, that in England, where they are built of bncks, 
walls are much easier to knock down than in Italy, 
where they are built of stones. A bookseller of Naples 
announced, by means of a placard in large letters, stuck 
on the walls, that he had just published a discourse ou 
St. Paul's Epistles — Discorso sidle Pistole di San Paolo, 
** What an absurdity," cried an English tourist, " the 
pistols of Saint Paul I" and he made *^ a prief in his note- 
book," which, for all that we know to the contrary, may 
have been published long ago, giving it as an instance of 
the sad ignorance prevalent at Naples, where people 
wrote books about pistols, in days when, as everybody 
knew, there was no gunpowder. It did not strike him 
that, though pistole means pistols, it also means epistles, 
and that the Italians may write with equal propriety, 
rEpistole^ or le Pistole^ the latter being the form more 
generally used. In spoken language there is a difference 
in the accentuation of the word ; it is pistola with the 
accent on the penultimate syllable, when the fire-arm is 
meant ; and pistola^ when letter or epistle. 

The following tirade, though not exactly a mistransla- 
tion, must have the effect of one on many persons who 
may happen to look into the already mentioned * Die- 
tionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lecture * for the 
meaning of the word " Bishop ;" and the whole passage 
is so curious, that it deserves being preserved in our 
Book of Table-Talk. 
" Bishop," says Monsieur le Docteur Charbonnier, the 
author of the article, ***\s siN'movja ^^xmOci^v^ celled in 
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Holland, and gomo other northern countries, where the; 
mike use of it at tlie thtutres, balls, and other asscni- 
bliea where pleaaure is the aioi. This word ' Bishop' " 
(but here we must give the French)—" Ce mot Binliop 
tignijie fveque en Anglais, and It probablj' deai^ates a 
drink fit fur a bishop {hiiipie), orn luiuriotu drink. Ii 
is prepared with as much promptitude as facility, hy 
pouring into good red wine, warmed and sugarc<), a 
quantity of the following tincture, the proper proportion 
of whith is ascert^ned by lasting the miilure: lake of 
orange-peelings two ounces, of cloves oaeounce, of nut- 
meg, one ditto : stfep these (he does not teB vx in vrlial 
tigrndt^an inexaisahle omission} during a month in a 
vessel carefully closed." After this direction, which puis 
us in mind of the glee, — 



the learned doctor moralizes on the subject. " People," 
be sayi, " may reproach a huulile priest of the temple of 
Hygeia, like myself, for prapagatine tha knowledge of a 
liquor that dues not cnnforw with the sober precepts i>l' 
that goddess. I feel the justice of thi; reproach ; and 
these lines would have been condemned to oblivion by a 
Kmple of conscience, but for the reftection that Bisuoti; 
t ]em intoxicatlDg drink than Funcu made with rim, nr 
lack, or bnody ; and that it is useful to substitute lor 
dangerous agents, otber agents that are less dangerous. 
It hat also been conceived, ibnt there would be an ud- 
Mnlage in showing [leople how to vary their liijiinrs. 
■bkb are Dot without Uieir use in cold climales, b ' 



iating the nights we consecrate to pleasures, which, also, 
Hygeia does not exactly approve of ; pleasures, however, 
which her priests (the doctors) regard with an indulgent 



eve, for fear of passing for o 

■Iwayi unwelcome, and, above all, lo the eyes of thi; 

more beautiful half of our species." 

Sound moralist — gallant priest of the Goddess of health 
—iiioM excellent ph/aicianl May you long W'tc Vt> 
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drink mulled wine, to write in the Cj'c 
Dictionary of Converwtion, and «well that 
of Usual Knowledge ' * with mUlere tluit 
UKful and entertaining. We like the 
ounelvet, having often drunk Bishop at ' 
Laiuanne, where the wintry winds from tU 
the Lake make much colder weather than ', 
felt in Italy, where, " Ugna super foco largi 
he set ia tor the n^bl, to make himsell 
over a jar of red Falernian. Ce punch vii 
CharlNHinier calls it, seemed to be in pretty 
among the Geneveae, but fAey called it byai 
not an English name, — BiMciiof, and not ual 
we believe, our own bench of prelates had d( 
with the' ■' "'■ 



XXXV. A CHAPTFJl ON HANGl 

Thb leading aiid main incident in Mr, Theoi 
strange novel called " Maxwell," is the resus 
man who had sutlered the last penalties of tf 
a great deal of (lathos and tragical interest is 
from this event, without much attention to li 
which novel-readers do not care for, and whicl 
probably did not understand. 

During the frenzy of the French revolutio: 
people of faiis carried to the lamp-posts, and 
the street that supjiorted the lanterns which 
the city by night, all such gentlemen as wa 
of royalist principles, there were several i 
men who were only half-hanged coming ti 
But then executions were always performed 
and by unprofessional hands. The hurac 
de — ^ was saved by a witty speech : as th 
seianghim, and crying outd la iantei'7te,be tu 

Ututltet here i 



■I.! 



this mode of execution, even when the han^inc^ 
3n regularly and professionally performed. The . , 

riking and best authenticated case we find ui)on , ij 

18 that of one Anne Greene, who was hanged at 
, on the 10th day of January 1650, for tlie mur- 
her infant child ; a crime of which the poor crea- 
is most evidently innocent, if any trust is to be 
facts afterwards produced, or even in the evidence 
)n her trial, that was hurried over in a manner 
isgraceful to judge and jury, 
account is taken from a contemporary and now 
mphlet in the British Museum, which is bound up 
lume with other curious tracts of the period. The 
let is entitled ' A Wonder of Wonders ; being a 
1 narrative of one Anne Greene, servant to Sir 
B Reed, in Oxfordshire, who being, &c. by a 
nan, was hanged, and came to life again, &c. The 
witnessed by Doctor Petty (the physician who 
ler), and licensed according to order. Published 
[>rd, January 13, 1651.' 

3rding to this narrative, on arriving at the ladder^ . I \ 

Lune Greene again most solemnly protested her •■[ '] 

ICC of the murder of her child, for which she had . .! i 



. ■! : 
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ing by, gave her four or five blows on the breast with the 
butt-end of his musket. And having hung for half-an 
hour, she was cut down, bein^ quite dead, and put into 
the chirurgeon's chest, who had begged her for an anatomy, 
and was carried to Mr. Clarke's house, an apothecary, 
where the physicians met to try their skill, and having 
prefixed a time for the reading a lecture over her, that 
oeing usual upon the anatomizing of either man or 
woman. 

" When thev were all met, her body was taken out of 
the coffin, and laid upon a large table, where, in the pre* 
sence of them all, she began to breathe, which was no 
small terror nor admiration to all that were then present 
Whereupon a large discourse arose about her ; and one 
amongst the rest, Doctor Petty by name, went to her, 
took her by the hand, and laid his ear to her temples, and, 
perceiving life, declared that there was a great hand of 
God in the business, and immediately let her blood in 
three places. After which, he caused a warm bed to be 
prepared for her, and a woman to lie with her ; and 
applied several oils unto her, using many other circum- 
stances of art, until she recovered, which was within 
fourteen hours. And even in the last minute of the 
fourteen hours she opened her eyes, uttering these words : 
* Behold God*s providence, and his wonder of wonders ! * 
which is indeed a deliverance so remarkable since the 
ceasing of miracles, that it cannot be paralleled in all 
ages for the space of 300 years. And withal, it may 
remain upon record for a precedent to all magistrates and 
courts of justice, to take a special care in denouncing of 
sentence, without a due and legal process, according to 
the known laws of the land, by an impartial and uncor- 
rupted jury. * * * This poor creature, whom God of bis 
infinite mercy hath evidently manifested love unto, is now 
indifferently well recovered, and can walk up and down 
her chamber ; but her neck is very sore, and black withal, 
her breast and stomach much bruised : yet her pains dis- 
suage daily, and divers, both in city and country, frequent 
hourly to behold her. At her first recovery, she seemed 
to be much aghast, her eyes \)w% Te«A^ \o start out d 



s a visible finger of Grod in it, and having suf- 
e law, it was contrary to all right and reason 
- further punishment should be inflicted upon 
lich words brought a final end and period to their 
and controversy : where I shall at present desist 
iting any further circumstances." (Signed) W. 

;rial and execution took place in the time of the 
iwealth, two years after the death of Charles I. 
onest soldiers" who saved Anne Greene from 
mged again, were the devout soldiers of Fair- 
Cromwell, whose habits of thought and doctrinal 
disposed them always to acknowledge the par- 
nd immediate dispensations of God*s ])rovidenre. 
rtner of Anne's guilt (t. e. in the minor and 
)ffence of incontinency) was declared by her to be 
leman of good birth, and kinsman to a justice 
e." The puritanism and severity of the pre- 
lolitical party to which this well bred gentleman 
family in all probability belonged (for royalists 
t then put into the commission of the {)eace) may 
en indirect causes of the barbarous, {Xirsevering, 
iir prosecution of the unfortunate girl, seeing that 
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carried a second time to the place of execution. Some of 
the most unrelenting and sarage persecutions, some of 
the most horrible of crimes, have proceeded from an over- 
chariness of reputation, and the passionate desire of keep* 
ing a family reputation for sanctity unimpaired. In those 
times, while one party made an open show and boast of 
their profligacy, the other party were most rigid and 
uncompromising with regard to all such failings ; carryiM 
their rigour so far that it must in many cases have led & 
hypocrisy, and induced extreme measures to cover Ofer 
and conceal irregularities of conduct, or to avenge the di»i 
closure of them. Moreover, although immense reforms 
had been made since the days when Charles and his 
fierce archbishop, Laud, cut off noses and ears, and to^ 
tured and maimed the images of God upon earth, upon 
the slightest, or upon no proofs at all, still the stream 
of justice was far from being so pure as it has since beoone ; 
and in spite of the existence of a *' Commonwealth,** 
the poor and lowly continued to be but too often oppressed 
by tne rich and powerful. 



XXXVI. AN AWKWARD ELEVATION IN THE 

PEERAGE. 

In the days of the good Queen Anne, one of the many 
noblemen who incurred the displeasure of the irascible 
Sarah, first Duchess of Marlborough, of whom we shall 
give, several stories elsewhere, was my Lord Rivers, 
then as she says, more commonly called his Grace of 
Tyburn. 

In one of the MS. defences of her own conduct, there 
is this concise passage: " Lord Rivers, who robbed bis 
father, lived out of England for some years for fear of 
being hanged, and since he has always gone by the Dame 
of the Duke of Tyburn." 

Though evidently not given to invention, Sarah, in 

/ler animosities, certainly could over-colour and ezaggeratie 

facts ; but, in this pari\cu\aT m&taxic^, \.\i<^ Htbole of her 



short story is confirmed hy several contemporai^ auiho- 
' rilics. She wai so !oad of it (but <he repcittcil i'l ti'verai 
limes in her letters to her rrieiulsand [lartiuns. Ii bhj, 
imJeed, a well-pickJed rod I 

There are many curioufl thin^ in thia laiij's various 
printed and mBouaciijit defences, which veie fur ihc 
mort pari not writleu by herself, but by eminent Jilerary 
aenoftbeday, who either did the work out ol' graiirude 
for former obfigationB, or in the hope that ehe might be 

E'li restored to favour, and have good livings ami otijcr 
>s at her diiposal, or were regularly hirvtl to du 'n by 
In one oi' thete papers, nitiposed to have been 
Kriiten by Atterbury, Bi»hoj] of Bochefier, Dr. Sache- 
lerel, who, after hb proseculion, wu held by ihe liigh- 
church and tory parly at a martyr, and f^Iod, feasled, 
md banqueted wherever be trent, 'a compared to a jolly 
ht nraok, who was aitting down to a rich venimui ]iusly, 
and excluming, "Hm! guanlma patiyutr pro Ecdesid'.'" 
or, •■ Alaa ! how much do we luBer for ibe Church !" 

The wit of these apologies, however, ia not often uf ao 
lively a nature. Other personsare gibbeted beaiil.ii my 
Lord Rivers ; and Dean Swift ia Bel down on mon^ iJiaii 
one occasion si; a blue, intriguing', and seurrilouzt lilloii 
fully qualified for tlie galloKB al Tyburn. 



* pipe-ligblcr. The chandler's simp, Ihi 
- ■ Chris 



lo be made " a casing for < 
ed to this — " to lie 
presume Will did not love ihe »cuil. 



wihing comirared to this — "to lie comlei 
tohKCQ." W 









ifficiei 



' «e 



, ajvd 






lUW^"^ 






G. Then it will [te sulKdent to have wci(-lits of the fpl- 
loving number of pounds, — 



I '■tA these an; number of pounds muy be wei 



71 pouj 


ads 


e-1,-1,2. 






64, and 


73 do. 




64,8, au 


7* do. 




64,8,au 


Mdo. 




04.8,2. 


76 do. 




64, 8, »u 


77 do. 




64. 8, 4. 


The reade 


majsati 



.tisFy himself ujion nil the 
Diner cases w.in esie. 

The Uw might be easily so framed tbat this method 
nl ireighiDg should eaahle a customer to secure bimsell 

■diut fraud. The ncceasury enaclments would be u 



nme tor oun{«B or grains. 
2. Ererj one must have his weights marked A, U, C, 

D, &c. A being one pound, B two pounds (und so on). 

Tht mme for ounces and grains. 
. 3. Erery one must keep a table (to be |)ubltshed bv 
I nlbority), and must show Et lo his euslomcr, it' ni|uircd. 
I Tte following is a specimen, and a card would wmlain 

■II ihji is necessary lor common pur]>oses : — 

71 I GCBA 
7a OD 
73 I G D A 

t. Stamped 1 lb. I oi. 1 gr. weights must In- sold tc 
iJl who will buy therri : (he sianip to be evidence of au- 
tbeaticity, as usual. 

8- "the tndemMn must be bound to %t> \!v\TOaSR * 
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process hereafter described, if required : of which it mast 
be observed, that the trouble is great only when the 
quantity of goods in question is great. The purchaser 
takes his test- weight (say, one pound) to the shop or 
warehouse with him. With this one pound he can test 
every one of the shopkeeper's weights, as follows. Sup- 
pose he wants to buy 71 pounds of goods. On his own 
card, or on that of the seller, he sees G, C, B, A, which 
are the weights he has a right to. He produces his own 
test- weight (which call T),and requires the seller to 
show him that 

T balances A 

T and A . . . balance B 

T, A, andB C 

T, A,B, andC . . . . D 

T,A,B,C,andD ... E 

T, A,B, CD,andE . . V 

T, A, B, C, D, E, and F . G 

If this be found true, and if only one of the preceding be 
tried twice, changing the scales the second time, then nei- 
ther scales nor weights can be wrong. 

It must be observed, that by this method the proper 
officers might make the usual examination of weights 
without carrying more weights about with them than one 
pound, one ounce, and one grain. 

Secondly. Suppose it is allowed to place weights in 
both scales. Then, it is sufficient if each weight (the 
first being one pound) be three times as great as the 
other. That, is, any number of pounds under 122 may 
be weighed with weights of 

1 3 9 27 81 
For instance, Place in 



To weigh 


scale W. 1 


scale G . 


71 pounds 


81 


9,1 


72 do. 


81 


9 


73 do. 


81,1 


9 


74 do. 


81,3 


9,1 


75 do. 


81,3 


9 


76 do. 


81,3,1 


9 


77 do. 


\ a\, 


U,\ 


&c. 


\ &C. 


\ &C. 



kble might be rormed as tcforp. It is lm]X)<si)ilc 

ry this priociple further without introducing [wo 

la of a sort. 

I two RistbeniatirBl theorems ou which the preced- 

Its are as follows : — 

Any number whatever ma^ be made by adding 






It of the K 

IS 33 64 123 



I a S £7 ei 243 729 &c. 

) £rst of iho preceding theorems explains a com- 
uzzle, in whicii a number of curda ia handed to th( 
I to bemvstified, and he is desired to think of e 
n, and tell on which cards it is to be found. The 
lintbesecrel thentelisihe number. Uy puttiiip 
the cards for all numbers U]) to 31 incluiive, a: 
I, tbc reader will easily find out tliu trick. 



A 


B 


c 


8 


F 
16 


3 




5 


9 


17 


S 

7 


lU 


6 
7 
12 


10 
12 


18 
19 

20 


11 




13 


13 


21 


13 
IS 
17 




U 
15 


IS 
24 


22 
23 
2* 


19 




21 


25 


2S 


21 




22 




26 


23 






27 




ib 


26 






28 


27 


27 




29 


29 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


5J 


31 


^1 


31 


31 
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II. There is a very larg^e class of amusing propertifls < 
of numbers, which the greater part of readers Defer know* ^ 
not because there is anything difficult in annoimciiig ^ 
them, but nmply because a few mathematical teru -) 
stand in the way. To prove these theorems is a woik ' 
of study ; but to understand them is not We shall n 
this article explain some terms, and then exhibit the Mt j 
which can be made of them in abbreviating propofitiaH 
which in common language would lose all th^r mtereiCy 
on account of the cloud of words in which th^ woold bt 
wrapped. The reader will see whether he understandi 
each term by looking at the questions which follow it. 

1. Multiple. 30 b called a multiple of 10, beoawe k 
contains an exact number of tens, namely 3 len«. It k 
also a multiple of 6, 5, 15, 2, 3, and 1 It is not,pio- 
perly spring, a multiple of itself; but it is usual to w 
that 30 is the first multiple of 30, as it contains itses 
once exactly. Thus the multiples of 3, are 

3 6 9 12 15 18 21 &c 

Question. Why is every multiple of 10 also a mul- 
ple of 6 ? 

2. Prime, A prime number is one which is a mnl* 
tiple of no number but I (which all numbers are) sad 
itself. Thus 13 is an exact number of onesy and of iktr^ 
teens, but of nothing else : it is then what is called • 
prime number. The series of prime numbers, up to 41, 
is as follows : 

I 2 3 5 7 11 13 17 19 23 29 31 37 41. 
Question. Why is it that a prime number (excepting 
2 and 5) cannot end with 0, 2, 4, 5, 6, or 8 ? 

3. Square, A square number, or a second power, is 
a name given to a number which is made by multiplving 
a number by itself. Thus 9 is a square number (3 tunes 
3) ; 10 is not. The series of square numbers is 

1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 &c 
Questions. Why is it that a square number cannot 
end with 2, 3, or 7 ? Why is it that the square of an 
even number must be even, and of an odd number odd ? 
4, Cube, A cube nuuiW , ot ^ third power ^>& % uune 



1D6 

Utmber whicb is made by multiplying: a nuin- 
f ilseir, or uidti|jlyii)g three etjual iiuiiiiwrs 
aich as 64 (4 times i times 4 ; or 4, 4, niul 4 
cither). The series of cubes is as follows;— 

64 125 2ie »3 SIS 7'id lUUU &c. 
tA powers, i^/^M powers, Etc. These are 
a to numbers which arise from multiplying 
nr equal numbers, _five equal numbera, &c. 
3, 2, 2, multij>lio(l together, give 32, whicb is 
iver or 2. Tfae eighth power ol'3 is (i561. 
. Why is it that eveiy fourth power is a 
iry sixth power a cube, uul also a square 'f 
B shall now proceed to notice some relations 
nbers, such as may easily be verilietl. 
lumbers aijilcd together, heginaing from 1, 
ing out any, always give a square number. 

ids make 4,ort!ii! square of 2 

,'5,aud7 , 16 . ■- 4 

If a [icrson who knows this were to lay a 
ilhcr thut he would forin the squares of all 
ler 100 sooner than tba other, he would cer- 
for while the second would have to perform 
ion ateacb step, the first would proceed as 
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2. An uninterrupted sum of cubes, beginning from 1| 
is always a square number. The series of cubes is, 

I 8 27 64 125 216 343 &C 

1 and S give 9 the square of 3 

1, 8, .27 . 36 .... 6 
1,8,27» .64 . 100 .... 10 

and so on. 

3. Every number is either the sum of two^ three, oi 
four square numbers. The square numbers are, 

1 4 9 16 25 36 49 &c. 

and the following are instances of numbers in the fini 
column, and the squares which compose them in tfal 
second. 



7 
28 

29 

83 
84 



4, 1, 1, 1 

25, 1, 1, 1 

9, 9, 9, 1 

16, 4, 4, 4 

[25,4 

[16,9,4 

81, 1, 1 
81, 1, 1, 1 



85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 



81. 


4 


94 


81, 


4, 1 


95 


81, 


4, 1,1 


96 


36, 


36, 16 


97 


81. 


4, 4 


98 


81, 


9 


99 


81, 


9,1 


100 


81, 


9,1,1 


101 


81, 


4,4, 4 


102 



81, 9, 4 
81, 9, 4,1 

64, 16, 16 
64, 16, 16, 1 
81, 16, 1 
81, 16, 1, 1 
36, 64 
36, 64, 1 
36, G4, 1, 1 



4. Every oc/cf number can be made up of three square 
numbers at most, except those which, when divided hf 
8, leave a remainder 7. In the first column following, 
are odd numbers ; in the second, the remainders of the 
same odd numbers divided by 8 ; in the third, the l€«8t 
number of squares of which the said number may be 
composed, which is never necessarily four, except when 
the remainder is 7. 



101 


5 


103 


7 


105 


1 


107 


3 


109 


5 


nil 


7 



100, 1, 
100, 1, 1, 1 
100, 4, 1 
81, 25, 1 
100, 9, 



|{'^ulU\- 




1 

3 
5 

7 
1 



100, 9, 4 

81, 25, 9 

100, 16, 1 

100, 9, 9, 1 

81, 36, 4 

49, 49, 25 
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£very odd number wlmlsoevcr caa lie made up of 
les not exceeding fiiur in number, of which two at 
: cliull [ie i'([ual ; m foiluwa, in which the Gr*t 
oiD contiuns the odd number, the second the st^uare* 
;h compose k. 



9, 9, 



25,4 
81,4 


113 

115 


B4.9 




s, 




iOO, 1 




100,9 


123 



IG, I 
9, 9, 



SI 



I, in 



Tj even number greater than 2 is cither the 
o or three squares, or of four squares, two at 



; of M'hich are equal. For it 



24 I 16, 4, 4 

36 SB, 1 

38 35,1, 1,1 

30 I 25, 4, 1 



34 16, 16, 
36 16, 16, 

as I 36, ' 



, 1 



If we take any two numbers, one or other of the 
wing three. 

The sum of their squares. 
The diHereitte of Iheir squares. 
The product of tlm numbers, 
almtyi be divisible by fi. For instance, 7 and 6 : the 
of the tqnares (49 and 64) is 118, the difference 
iie product (7 times 6} is 56. The second of these 
visible b; 5. 

If B square number i>edivided by 8, the remainder 
be either 0, 1, or 4 ; if by 12 or 16, it will be either 
, 4. or 9. 

Every numljer which, divided by 8, leaves o 
Binder 6, is the sum of six odd sqtiares. 

14 is made up of 9 1 I 1 1 I 



every number which, divided by 24, loaves a 
odor d, is the sum of Sve odd squares. 
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XXXIX. THE MACE AS MUCH AS THE 

SPEAKER. 

There are certain odd forms of proceeding connected 
with our legislative assemblies, which it may be pre- 
sumed that very few but those acquainted with the 
details of Parliamentary business have any notion of. 
Many persons, for instance, may have seen, while stead- 
ing in the lobby of the House of Commons, Mr. Speaker 
in his robes enter, preceded by a tall gentlejnan with a 
bag-wig and a sword by his side, carrying on his shoulder 
a heavy gilt club surmounted by « crown, — ^in short, a 
Mojce : but few people are cc^izant how important this 
toy IS to the legislative duties of their representatives. 
Be it known then, that without it the House of Commons 
does not exist — and that it is as essential that the mace 
should be present at the deliberations of our senate, as 
that Mr. Speaker should be there himself: — without a 
Speaker the House never proceeds to business, and with- 
out his mace Mr. Speaker cannot take the chair. At the 
commencement of a session, and before the election of a 
Speaker, this valuable emblem of his dignity is hidden 
under the tai)le of the House while the clerk of the table 
presides during the election ; but no sooner is the Speaker 
elected, than it is drawn from its hiding-place, and de- 
posited on the table, where it ever after remains during 
the sitting of the House: at its rising, Mr. Speaker car- 
ries it away with him, and never trusts it out of his 
keeping. This important question, of the Speaker's duty 
in retaining constant possession of this, which may be called 
his gilt walking-stick, was most gravely decided in the 
year 1763, as appears by the Journals of the House of 
Commons. On that occasion, Sir John Cust, the Speaker, 
being taken ill, sent to tell the House by the clerk at the 
table, that he could not take the chair. It appears that 
there was considerable discussion whether the mace ought 
not to have been in the House when this important 
communication was made. No one , however, presumed 
to say that it ought to have bv^eck on the table \ but 



(r. Speaker had done i^uite rigbt not to jiurl 
Kith hU bauble ; and the Uuuse accordinglj, as thi: 
loumals inform ub, " adjourned them^elvea witbaut tlm 

For a member to cross bet»eeii the chnir and the maco 
vhen it is lakcn trom the table by the eerjeant-at- 
irms, is an offence which it is Ihe Speaker's duly lo 
teprimand. 

If botvcver a prisoner is brought to tbe bar lo give 
tridence or receive judgment, he is attended by t)\e 
mjcBtit.at-arms vitb the tnace on his shoulder, and 
bowever desirous tuij member ma; be to ask the prieoner 
(question, he cannot do so, because the nmee is not im 
ie table ; he must therefore write down his questions 
before the prisoner appears, and propose them ihroitph 
he Speaker, who is tlie only person allowed to sjicivk 
rtien his bauble is away. 

If the House resolve itself into a committee, the mace 
1 thrust under the table ; and Mr. SpeakM- leaves his 
hair. In short, much of the deliberative proceedings nf 
his branch of the legislature are reeiilaled by the po^i- 
ion m which this important jnece oF furniture is placed : 
snail tiie words of the learned Hatsell, " When tlie 
Mee fiea vpon tbe table, it is a Honse; when wider, it 
I A Committee. When the Mace is oul of the house, no 
n^neaa can be done : ■wbeajrom the table and upon 
he Serjeant's ahoulder, the Speaker alone manages." 
rhe mace then may be called the household god of tlio 
Boose of Commons ; withont the presence of which, good 
bftane could hardly attend its deliberations : all honour 
toitl 
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XL. HOURS OF PARLIAMENT IN 1640, 

DUBINQ THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

At the first meeting, in 1640, of the so-called Long 
Parliament, the House of Commons, according to an 
ancient and approved usage, began business at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and ended at two in the after- 
noon. 

As they assumed to themselves the power, vhicb had 
long slept, of reforming state abuses, and as business 
grew upon them, they continued their debates through 
the afternoon ; sometimes sitting, to the great annoyance 
to many members who wanted their dinners, as late as 
four o'clock, and sometimes even till dark. But even 
this innovation, which Clarendon loudly complains of, did 
not allow them sufficient time for the despatch of their 
constantly increasing business, and they gradually began 
to draw upon the hours of the night. By these mea- 
sures the party most in earnest, whose zeal rendered 
them indefatigable, gained great advantages ; for the 
court members, and the lukewarm party, which is always 
so considerable in point of number, could ill tolerate such 
a sacrifice of routine and comfort, and accustomed them- 
selves to withdraw to their dinners and their evening 
enjoyments. The first attempt made to introduce candles 
occasioned a somewhat disgraceful disturbance. This 
was on the 8th of June 1641. "In the afternoon,'* 
says Rushworth, " the House being resolved into a com- 
mittee concerning the late plot for bringing up the North- 
ern army, and sitting somewhat late, there happened 
some words to be spoken, as if Colonel Goring was a 
j)erjured man for discovering the plot to the House, having 
taken an oath of secrecy. In deoate whereof, being very 
earnest, candles were called for, but the major part op- 
j>osed it ; yet candles being brought by a mistake, and 
commanded out again. Sir William Widdrington and 
Mr. Herbert Price irregularly took the candles, and 
brought them in, contrary to the general sense of the 
House ; whercapoii there vraa % ^^V. %vvc m \^i^ Vbwae 
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about it, and the committee rose." In consequence of 
this irregularity and disorder, Sir William and Mr. Price 
were on the next day committed to the Tower. 

One of the first occasions on which the sittings in the 
House of Commons were carried to extraordinary lengths, 
was the stormy debate on the bill brought in by Sir 
Edward Deering, ** for the extirpating of Episcopacy." 

As this debate was renewed during many days, tlie 
House, at a certain hour became very thin ; " they only, 
who followed up the bill with impatience remaining, and 
the others, who abhorred it, growing weary of so tiresome 
an attendance, left the house at dinner-time, and after- 
wards followed their pleasures ; so that the Lord Falkland 
was wont to say, ' that they who hated bishops hated 
them worse than the devil, and that they who loved them 
did not love them so well as their dinner.' ** — Clar, vol. 
i. p. 276. 

JBv this time it had become a common practice for the 
whole House to meet in committee at nine in the morn- 
ing, and so sit till four in the afternoon, when the Speaker 
" resumed the chair." Clarendon, who then, as Mr. 
Edward Hyde, was chairman of the grand committee of 
the House for the extirpation of bishops, complains of 
the committee *' for keeping such disorderly hours, seldom 
rising till after four ot the clock in the afternoon.'' — 
Idfe, vol. i. p. 90. 

In the same part of his Memoirs, however, Clarendon 
lets us into a curious secret, which goes to show that the 
leading men of the reforming party were better managers 
than their opponents, and kept a house of refection close 
to the scene of their labours, to which they could retire 
without inconvenience, and thence, after refreshing the 
inward man, could return to debate and action. Mr. 
Pym had hired comfortable lodgings in the house of Sir 
Richard Manly, which stood in a little court just behind 
Westminster Hall ; and there he, Mr. Hampden, Sir 
Arthur Haslerig, and two or three others, kept a table 
upon a common stock, or subscription, transacting a^raal 
deal of business thereat, and inviting tVAlYvct ^ %uOsv 
members of the House of Commons as Qiey Vioid ^w^ \v!^^^ 

^1 
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of converting to their state doctrines. Clarendon, on 
his own confession, was invited, and frequently dined 
there ; for he had begun his Parliamentary career as a 
staunch reformer, and for some time evidently vacillated 
between the two parties. It was perfectly natural that 
the Pyms, the Haslerigs, the Fiennes, and the Harry 
Martins, should try to secure him, and his commanding 
talents made the attempt worth their while. 

It would be curious to speculate on the amoont of 
benefit the patriots derived from this snug establishment, 
on the vigour that was put into them in Pym's lodginet, 
and on the number of converts that were made ov^ tnis 
well provided table. It is also curious to consider the 
establishment as the origin and first model of those poli- 
tical club-houses which have since become so important 
and thoroughly organized in England. We cannot di9> 
cover anything of the sort before Pym's time. 

On the 9th of November 1640, Lord Digby proposed 
in the Commons, that a remonstrance, ** to be a faithfol 
and lively representation to his Majesty of the deplorable 
estate of this kingdom,'' should be drawrn up and pre- 
sented. To this effect, a committee of twenty-four 
members was appointed forthwith, to draw up such a 
declaration, and to receive an account of grievances from 
other committees ; but this business ran to great lengths, 
and the remonstrance itself was not carried till the 22nd 
of November 1641. By this time the Commons had 
become accustomed to late hours, and were no longer 
moved from their propriety by the apparition of a few 
candlesticks. The debate lasted from about four in the 
afternoon to three the next morning ; which was so on- 
usually long (even then,) that according to Rushworth, 
some of the royalist party compared the passing of tbe 
remonstrance, which gave a death-blow to their cause, to 
the tardy verdict of a starved jury. This magnificently 
conceived, and admirably expressed remonstrance, con- 
sisting of 206 articles of reproach or advice, was voted 
entire, but only by a small majority. Mr. Palmer 
and some other membera etvtered a urotest against it; 
in consequence whereof, YaVmex '^^iS vi^ Xk^xN. dia.'j com- 
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milted to the Tower; it being^heidby thGrcforaiprs, that, 
ill protestiag, he had directi/ Dflended agnlnst "the 
order, custom, and privilege of the House of Commons." 
Clarendon, who admits that it "had not been ustii in 
the House of Cnminona " to proteat aeaiiut the sense or 
vole of the House, gives b more detailed account of this 
memorable debate ; in which he eoniewhat differs from 
Kushworth, making the ailting still longer, and the de- 
bete morc'fomiidable.~-Ue sHya, "The debate being 
entered upon abont nineol' the clock, it continued all that 
da; ; and candlea being called for when it grew dark (nei- 
ther side being very desirous to adjourn it till the neitt 
i»j, though it was evident very many of them witliiirew 
tbeDuclves out of pure faintneaa and disability to attend 
Ihe conclation), the debate cooliDued (ill it v-'of after 
twelve of the clor^, with much passion ; and the House 
bang tiien divided, upon the passing or not passing the 
iKDoiutraDce, it was carrieil in the affirmative by nine 
Toicet, and no more." Ue then goes on to state, that, 
u soon as it was carriiirl, Mr. Hampden moved that 
in order should be entered for the immediate priming of 
the remonstrance ; that this [notion produced a more 
alormy debate than the former; and that " tlic llimse 
by degrees being quieted, they all agreed, about iim of 
the dock in the morning, to adjourn till two of tlic duck 
the next afternoon," when the order for printing mjis 
carried "without much opposition." 

According to this relation, the whole debate on the 
22ad of November lasted seventeen hours, a itTiii ]riiii'h 
too long for many of the Court-parly. Claremlnu, IVii- 
getling that therein he praises the patience and roTi'-tiiiii'y 
of his opponents, eipresi>)y says that ihcy isrriL'd ilicir 



The first session of this Long Parliament lasted nearlv 
« full year, and then they adjourned only lor a maiitli 
and a tew days : a short recess, but BtlU "a great relVcsh- 
nKut to those iiho had eat m long, tnoriitivQE 3tu\ ■i'i\s\- 
okm^ with little w n» iatermitBioa, Bad m\bal'«»«r 
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region where thunder and lightning were made." — Cfa- 
rendorCs History of the Rehdiion cmd Civil Wars, — His 
Life, written hy himse^. — RushvoortKs Historical Ckd- 
lections. 

During the civil war there were some very long debates 
in the House ; but the longest of all the sittings was in 
1648, after the triumph of the Parliament over Charles, 
and when the tragedy of that unhappy man*s life was in 
its last act, and drawing near its final scene. The well- 
known split in the party who had made the revolution 
had taken place, ana the Presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dents stood in open opposition to one another. The 
Presbyterians, notwithstanding his notoriously bad futh, 
would still negotiate with the King, and rely on a treaty ; 
and to this end they succeeded by a majority of the 
House in sending commissioners to the Isle oi Wight, 
where Charles was then kept prisoner. The Indepen- 
dents, on the other hand, insisted that the time for 
treating, and b^dyin^ useless scrolls of parchment, was 
past ; and that instead of continuing to consider Charles 
Stuart as a sovereign prince, they ought to hold him as a 
traitor, and bring him to trial for his crimes. The Pres- 
byterians were the stronger party in the House, but the 
Independents had the whole army with them ; and 
Cromwell, who had signally defeated the Scottish forces 
that the Presbyterians had called to their aid, was now 
approaching London by forced marches. 

The policy of the Independents in the House of Com- 
mons was therefore to gain time, and this they managed 
to do by their indefatigability in debate. 

On the 1st of December 1648, the commissioners 
that had been despatched to the Isle of Wight, appeared 
in the House, and read tticir report, stating therein the 
several concessions Charl6s was disposed to make. 
Through the adroit manoeuvres of the weaker party, 
this long document was read twice over. This occupied 
a good deal of time, and then the Independents got up a 
running debate on the mere wording of the report. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, t\\e n.o\3&ft ^vii the question, 
HTiei/ier they should now deWVeXh^Xx^^Vj >«sA^\5&^« 
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his Majeitj'a 

them, were satiBrui^lory or unsalislBctorj :" unil nrtcr 
another long diecussioii, which still ieh the Diain Ijiif iiiess 
im touched, it WHS resolved in the negative, ttiiil they 
should not then discuss the question, liut \ifgin the 
debate thereon at nine o'clock the following rutiming'. 
Thcv voted that (he City of London should I'ortlivvith 

By £40,000 of arrears due to the army; nnd iluit a 
ter should be written to the general, onleriiiu; liliii un 
no account to mareh his troops nearer London ; uuil rlien 
the House udjaurned at ten o'clock at nlglit, bai^nt.- sal 
about thirteen hours. 

On the 2nd of Docem1>er, the debate commerjci'il at 
nine, and was carried on with ^eat heat far iitiu the 
night, without coming to a division. The ucit day 
being Sunday, the House adjourned till the 4tli. But 
the Independents had already well nieh carried (heir 
point, for, during the debate on Saturtiay, Fuirt'ux iiad 
- quietly marched into Jjoodon with several regimotil.'i ol' 
aorse and foot, which he quartered in Whiti'liall, St. 
James's, the Mews, York. House, and in tiie xubuibs ol' 
the City ; and King, having l)een removed from thi' Isle 
of Wigbt, where he was in the power of the Proslutc'- 
rians, had been safely lodged in Hurst Ca^tlp. llaiii]i- 
shire, by the Indepi^tidcnls, on the Islol' Deecniljcr; mi 
important fact, which was not <hsclo8ed to the v,iii)li: 
House until Mondi»' the 4(h. 

On Monday the Commons metat their usmd hour,atid 

■enewed their debate on the Isle of Wight treaty, tlio 

uiestion bang now complicated by the seizure of llio 

ting's person. The debate lasted all that day and night, 

tid it was not until five o'clock on Tuesday inortiiiiir 

iM the House divided, and came (o the decision, by ti 

insiderable Presbyterian majority, " That his Majesty's 

ncessions to the propositions of the Parliament were 

licient grounds for settling thepeace of the kingdom.'' 

Ruihworih, vol. viii. 

On this occasion the House sate for twatil^ \vqto?,. 
Harry Vane nas one of the principa\ BpeaVft\att%avp=v 
treaty; and UoUia, and Onslow, and ?ieca\e», t^-^Via 
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had lately changed sides,) spoke long and ably in favou ' 
of it. 

In what manner Cromwell and the army disposed of 
the Presbyterian majority, with all that followed, is well 
known to the readers of history. 



XLI. THE DEATH OF CREDIT. 

'*At the south side of the higher court of mine inn, 
which is hard by the hall (for there are two or three 
courts in that inne), there is written this pretty French 
pocsie : ' On ne lege c€ans k credit ; car tl est mart, les 
mmwais payeurs Font tui* The English is this : Here 
is no lodging upon credit ; for credit is dead, ill payers 
have killed him."— Coryafs Crudities, 

A common inscription in front of the Neapolitan wine 
and maccaroni houses is, *' Domani si fa credenza, ma 
oggi no," — or. To-morrow we give credit, but not to* 
day. 



XLII. BOTANICAL SATIRE. 

Some of the systematic names of plants are very prcttj 
little lampoons. Thus Sauvages having given the nam4 
Buffonia^ in honour of Buffon, Linnaeus added the 
epithet tenuifolia which suits the slender leaves of 
tlie plant, and the slender pretensions of Buffon to the 
character of a botanist. 

Another j)lant he named Browallia^ after Browal, a 
scholar of his ; and as Browal was of humble fortune, 
he called one of its species Browallia depressa; but 
when Browal rose in the world, and forgot his old friends, 
Linnaeus gave another species the name of JBrowaUia 
elata. 

Thus too, the Petiveria alliaceay while it com- 

memorates the botanical leaV o^ ^e^VXNw, who a century 

^o wa3 apothecary to XVv^ CWX&x-Vwvsfc^ -^ \hft 



same time points out by iti acridity tlie defect ofh; 

ijinnetiiaea again tho DAine of the plant, thoupli equally 
epigrammatic, is kinder tiian in the instances juat men- 
tioned. Thus Linnsus gave the name of Batdtinia to a 
Elant wluch hoa its leaves in pairs in honour of two brother- 
olantsts, John and Gaspard Bauhins ; and beston ed the 
rmme on Banuteria om climbing-plant, in memory of M. 
Banister, who lost his life by falling from a rock while 
herborising. 

In the name of Scdia: Babylonica, there is an elegant 
allmiuQ to a well-known passago in the Psalms. 



XLIII. LATIN DISTICHS. 

Mast old writers have passed their lives in making 
combinations of words, which did more honour to their 
patience than to their wit. The combinations were ge- 
DetttUy formed of Latin worda, and put into a barbarous 
distich. One of these solemn and indefatigable triHers 
calculated that the following verses might be changed in 
tbpir order, and rccombined, in thirty-nine million nine 
linndred and sixteen thousand right himdred different 
vayg ; and that to complete the writing out of this series 
f combinations would occupy a man ninety-one years 
id forty-nine days, if he wrote at the rale of twelve 
mdred verses daily, 
Thu is the wonderful distich : 
£ez, grex, rex, ipes, rei, jm^ tlua, tal, sol bona Ivx, 

Wan, mart, son, Jratu, fiex, Slifx, nox, crux, pus, 

mala vis, hsf 
Thich barb^m in poetry may he thus translated : — 

Lew, flocks, kings, hopes, riches, right, incense, 

tun good torch, praise to you ! 

Man, death, destiny, fraud, impurity, Styx, night, 

TOa, bad humours, iiid evil power, WKj ;|ovi>ke, Uffv 

ed. 
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The monks were great performers in this line ; and the 
subjoined verse, in praise of the Virgin Mary, and 
which is calculated to admit of twelve hundred changes, 
without suffering in its sense, grammar, or quantity, 
probably proceeded from the dreamy solitude of a cell : — 

Tot tibi sunt dotes, virgo, quot sidera cceli: — 

Or,. '* Virgin, thy virtues are as numerous as the stars 
of the heavens." 



XLIV. HOW TALL WAS ADAM ? 

Thts important question has been debated with as 
much earnestness as if the salvation of the world depend- 
ed upon it, by many very learned men of different ages 
and countries, who, however they may have differed in 
their computation, all agreed in one thing, that the stature 
of our first father was prodigious. 

In the foremost rank, of these speculators we must 
place the Jewish Rabbins and the mystical writers of 
the Talmud : some of the latter assert that when Adam 
was first created, his head lay at one end of the world, 
while his toes touched the other end ; but that his figure 
was much shortened after his transgression, at the request 
of the angels, who were afraid of such a giant. These 
Talmudists, however, left him the height of nine hundred 
cubits ;* and others pretend that on being exi>elied from 
Paradise, he walked straight through the ocean, which, 
so enormous was the length of his limbs even after they 
had been shortened by sin, he found everywhere forcf- 
able. Other Rabbins reject as fabulous the account of 
Adam*s stature equalling the length of the world ; they 
fix it at one thousand cubits at his creation, and say ^at 
God deprived him of exactly one hundred cubits when 
he had eaten of the forbidden fruit. These extravagant 
nolJoDS prevailed among the Turks, Arabs, and many 

• 
* The Hebrews had several c'A>i\\&, Wie ui«9X common of 
trldch was equal to about halt m 1g>ii^\%li ^^^ 



Kople who ccrlainly never re»d ihe old Jenish Hrilore, 
t who all agree in attributing to Adam a most Bujvr- 
human size. The stature oT Eve, bia wife, was of eour^e 
propordonate ; and in the nei^hbourhnod of Mtreca they 
show a hill which served as Eve's pilluw, aod alar off, in 
the plain, the spota where her legs rested, the distance 
Itddi one of her knees to the other being computed at 
two muskel-shots. 

We should hardly have eipccted to eee these dreaing 
revived in France in the eighteenth century, and among 
a soriely of learned men ; yet, the fact is, that in the 
year 1718, Henrion presented to the Acadeisy of Bellea 
Lettresa chronological scale of the human stature, where- 
in he soberly insisted that Adam was exactly one hundred 
and twenty-three feet nine inches high, and Eve, one 
hundred and eighteen feet, nina inches, and three- 
qnartera ; being precisely four Icet, eleven inches, and a 
quarter shorter than her husband. 

According to Henrion's ticale. the size of man rapidly 
diminished fran his first fall down to his redemption ; 
and, but for the advent of our Saviour, the human form 
divine would, in the same process of diminution, have 
been reduced, lon^ ere our time, to that of a miserable 
homnnculus, not so high aa my Uncle Toby's knee. The 
learned aathor says that Noah was twenty feet shorter 
than Adam ; that Abraham was only twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight feet high ; liul that as for Moses, (poor iiuny 
creature !) he measured no more than thirteen feet from 
the crown of his head to the koIcs of his feet. Henrion, 
like a true theorist, wedded heart and brain to his system, 
is by no means diflcoiiraged. or put out when he gets 
anoag the facts of tolerably well anthenticated history. 
In Goatempt of all authority, he aays Alexander the 
Great, who was remarked among his conlemporarios as 
beiiig rather a small nun, was aii feet high, but that 
Jidiw Cesar only measured five feet. 

Under Ai^ustus our Saviour was bom, and then the 
•tature of nwnkind ceased to dwindle, and tie^uv «i<;n 
to iboot op 8 JiWie : but there Henrion's Echetle CUrono- 
bf^ae $tope, be Jiaring proved to his eatlne ta^\!.^a,c'^v»v 
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that in the course of three thousand years man had di- 
minished and lost one hundred and eighteen feet nine 
inches of his stature. 

The Siamese and other Asiatic people have a reli- 
gious belief that corresponds with the ingenious French- 
man's hard-laboured scale ; they say that since the loss 
of his primitive innocence man has gradually become 
less and less, and that in the end he will not be higher 
than a magpie. But all people, all religions, all super- 
stitions have acknowledged the existence in former times 
of a gigantic race, and have delighted to dwell upon the 
visionary picture of days when we were purer in heart, 
stronger in frame and mind, *' more blest, more wise/' 
than we now are. Some of the gods and heroes of the 
Hindu mythology are of the most prodigious dimensions ; 
and the Greeks and Romans had their Titans, their Orion, 
their Polyphemus, their Theseus, and Hercules Virril 
takes care to indicate the diminution of human strengUi, 
by telling us that it would take twelve such men as lived 
in his days, and these twelve chosen from among the 
strongest, to lift the rock which Turnus threw at Eneas' 
head. The ancient romance of Antar shows the notions 
that prevailed on this subject in the burning deserts of 
Arabia. In the frozen regions of the North, the Runic 
or Scandinavian mythology had Thor, with his mighty 
hammer, and a long progeny of demigods, heroes, and 
horses, all immeasurably surpassing the dimensions and 
vigour of modem nature. We need not multiply instances ; 
but the same dream about the gigantic stature of the 
human race at some former period is found among the 
aboriginal red men of America. 

Until a comparatively very recent date, the sciences of 
geology and comparative anatomy were so very little cul- 
tivated, that all the huge bones of the largest of living 
creatures and of those monstrous animals that have so 
long disappeared from the face of the earth, were taken 
for human bones. People seem to have forgotten that 
the world had ever had any other than human inhabitp 
ants. The scattered bones di NvVv8\ea, TVwwsteToses, hip- 
popotami, eiephants, nay, even tVve ^o«sv\^ w^wasa ^'Sb.^ 
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i|!UMiadon, the ichtbyosaunia, the mastodon, and the 
megatherium, were picked up and shown as fratlional 
parts of the bodies of ancient races of men; and when 
ribs were found three feet in circumference, and iliigh- 
bones six feet long, no wonder they believed there had 
been enortnoue giants in the land. These remains strongly' 
confirmed the vulgar error ; for when men can say of any- 
ihing wonderful that ihey have bgco it with their own 
eyes, there ta no hope of cunvincing them. The evidence 
of human skeletons found entire, of mummiea, three Ihou- 
sand years old 
from living- t 

large believers in the marvellous, who could swalluw an 
ante-diluvian monster for a man, 

Z« Bibliotheca Rabbinica del Padre Barloiotcl, lorn. 
i. Histoire dePAcademie des BeUa Lemes, t. i. p. Vib. 



XLV. HOW TO SQUARE THE CIKCLE. 

TsE learned and laborious Pasquier remarks, in one of 
his books, that the fashion of wearing bonnets quarres, or 
caps with square lops orcrowos, wa£ introduced si ortl) 
before his time, or about the year ISOO , and he adds 
facetiously, that they thus found outwhat mathtmai sns 
bad been eo long looking lor; namely, the quadnli e of 
the circle. 



XLVI. TURKISH PEOVEEBS. 

FxB Turks, in common with all the Eastern nations 
we aio acquainted with, are wonderfully addicltd to jiro- 
*erb, both in their writings and theircommon conversa- 
tion. The Spaniards, who are fonder of \iroievli%\,\\an %\i-j 
n»l"T European people, derived the wae ot a\it\\ (^tovXoM,, 
moerof their pro»eTb8,liioiQ'i!ne.^V*iim* 
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or Arabs, who have left an Oriental impress on near!) 
the whole of Spain, with the exception of the Biscayai 
provinces. The great repertory of Spanish proverb it 
that immortal work Don Quixote, and the CoryphaBUS ol 
all adage-mongers is without doubt Sancho Panza, wh( 
has a proverb for almost every possible ciroumstaace oi 
occurrence of life, and '*wise saws" perpetually on the 
tip of his tongue. But these proverbs, to be properlj 
enjoyed, ought to be read in the original, many of thes 
being wholly untranslatable. 

As far as this constant use of proverbs is ooncerned 
many a Sancho Panza is to be found in every Arab trib 
and in every Turkish town ; and the geo^tdky o 
Turks really seem to make moral wisdom consist in thi 
extent of a man's collection of this kind of thinga, th< 
strength of his memory, and his readiness in applying 
proverbs. 

Many of these proverbs, which the Turks in all pro- 
bability borrowed from their ancestors, or congeners in th< 
remote regions of the East, are exactly like or closelj 
resemble old proverbs of our own. The following are f 
few examples : — 

Turkish. — 1. When the cat is absent, the mice lift of 
their heads. 

English. — 1 . When the cat* s away the mice will play, 

2. We never look at the teeth of a horse that is given 
us. 

2. Don't look a gift horse in the mouth. 

3. Far from the eyes farther from the heart. 
3 Out of sight out of mind. 

4. He who gives to the poor gives to God, 

4. He who gives to the poor lends to the Lord. 

5. The tongue kills more people than the sword. 

6. The tonguft is sharper than the sword. 

6. The egg to-day is worth more than the hen to- 
morrow. 

6. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
T. Is it when the horse is stolen that you shut the 
stable-door ? 
7. Idem. 
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8. Strike the iroD Trhile it is hot. 

9. "It is a rast-daj lo-daj, and I must not eat," sayi 
the cat, on seeing a piece or liver she cannot reach. 

9. " Sour grapes," say* the fox, &c. 

10. Hooey is a good Ihing, but the price of hunuv is 
another thine ! 

10, What a pity 'tis that honey 

Can't he got without hard money. 
In H short coIlcctiDn of Turiiish proverbs non berore 
us, we Ece several which urn precisely the same us same 
in use in Italy, and a few that closely resemble common 
French proverbs. The Italians in the middle a^es, and 
particularly the Venetians, thn Genoese, the Fisans, and 
the Amalfitons, kept up a eonslant iolercaurse with the 
people of the East, from whom they introduced not only 
prorerbs, but many fables, apologues, anecdotes, slories, 
andshortroniances. It is evident, however, that someor 
Iheae things did not donend on a transmission from one 
peofdeto another; but tnat theysprangup spontaneously 
(or froiD the existence of matenal objects common to 
nearly all countries) in difTerent countries and nt ditt'm'ut 
dines, being, thus far, original in several countries or 
among several ireojile. Wherever, for example, t}icre 

Kw a rose-bush, men were just as likely as the Tiiiks or 
■siftiia to see " that there is no rose without a ihnrn ;'' 
and the moral application, the forcible tllustratioTi (o be 
derived from such things, would become evident lit the 
first dawn of civilization. It is during this iluvm iind 
twiiigbt that proverbs best flourish ; the full mi'ridian 
%ht, and a htgli dvilization, are fatal U> them. In Euru|ie, 
the Turks of Roumelia, the Greeks, d>e scarcely more 
dviiiied Spaniasds, and Portuguese, and the Neu|>nlitaT>s, 
seem to be the people who have moat proverbs, anil make 
Iherreatest ose of them. 
TfuB Turks say,— 

" The eye of the master in the stable is as good lor the 
bone at a rubbing down." 

The Italians,— 

" L'cccAJtr del padrone iagiwn il ca>ift'-\o," 
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(The eye of the master fattens the horse.) 

Some of the Turkish proverbs are 'highly poetical. 
We think the fastidious Chesterfield could scarcely, have 
objected to the following : — 

*' Where the horse of a Kurd has struck the soil, the 
grass ceases to grow." 

'' Death is a black camel that kneels before every 
door." 

** Here great ships have foundered : what comest thou 
to do in such a sea with thy weak skiff?" 

" The night is pregnant with the morrow ; Grod knows 
what the dawn will shine upon." 

Others of these proverbs again have considerable point 
dinA finesse. The Turks say, — 

** If you present yourself at a great man's house with 
empty hands, they will tell you ' his lordship is asleep ;' 
but if you go witn a present, they will say, * My lord, 
condescend to enter.* " 

" Every thing finishes here below except enmity." 

** He who seeks a friend exempt from all faults remains 
without friends." 

" The lazy man says, I have no strength." 

" The wounds of a knife are cured, but those inflicted 
by the tongue are often incurable." 

" Patience is the key to joy." 

** Fame is not acquired on a feather-bed." 

** The crow was asked, which were the most beautiful 
of birds? * My little ones,' replied she." 

** Every occurrence that makes us weep, is accompa- 
nied by something to make us laugh." 

" If it were possible for us to do all that we desire 
should be done, every poor faquir would be a great 
pasha." 

The two last are counterparts to Shakspere's. ** The 
thread of life is of a mingled yarn," &c. ; and, — 

** If to do were as easy as to know what ought to be 
done, poor men's cottages would be princes' palaces," &c. 

That excellent traveller, the late J. L. Burckhardt, 

during his residences at Cairo, collected a great many 

Arabic proverbs, concluding nw^ \vi'a\\^ \!ckaX\Jafc xnaoners 
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and custontE of tin.' niudcni Egyptian! miglit be iilushiiied 
to a conaidernbie eilcnl by the proverbial siyiiijia iiii-nnt 
■taong them. In pulling Uiein together on |ra|HT, he 
Hopped bhort Ht the number nine hvndrrd mid itiady- 
tune; "adopting herein," ho s»j», "a nolion jiniak'nt 
among Arabs, that even numberi are unlucky, iiiiil lliat 
«njthing perfect in its quantity is particularly afirtieLi by 
the evil eye." 

Jt is eurioua to recognise iheoiiitence of this fiipcrsti- 
tion of the deaerts in the neighbourhood of Loiulun. We 
remember that, when we were children, ihi'vo v.■^^^ a 
greet cow-keeper at Islington of the name of Ulitnles, 
who liacl no difficulty in kilning nine litiiidrettaiul nin'lt/- 
BDM cows all sate and eouno; but, do what he houIJ, he 
rould never keep a thauaand. If be boiigi't one 10 uiube 
Dp the number, two or three others vrere sure lo die ; 
nay, if he purchased ten or twenty at a time, before he 
could get them home, asudden mortality would disposr' of 
other ten or twenty; thus alwayi keeping the nuuiber 
down to the thtnaedmtie /nmdred and ninety-nine. At 
least go went the story ; the truth of which no cMik-iiiLiid, 
bousemaid, or old maid in the neighbourhood Ecinii'il to 
doubt. In latter years, we delected the same sujirrili- 
tious notion in Fnmce, Sjiain, Switzerland, ami Ituly. 

Someyears after Mr. Unrekhardra death, his tolkriion 
if Arab proverbs, edited by Sir William Ouaeley, was 
ubiished in a quarto volume by authority of the AESoeia- 
on for promotinglhediscovery of the interior of Africa. 
houg-h U has been neglectedby the generality of readers, 
it • curious, and in some instances, a highly useful 

A very large portion of these proverbs in their form of 

'erbal translation vrould he allc^ther unintelli^'ible 

hout the (raveller'a explanation and running conimen- 

~. A few are intelligible enough, and almost countcr- 

s of European sayings. 

he Arabs have, — 

The one-eyed person is a beauty in the wiMtiW-J 1^ 

lind," 

9 Freacb, — 
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'* Dans le pays des aveugles les borgnes sont rois. 

The Arabs also have the ** bird in the hand" proverb, 
but expressed with much more grandiosity than in Eng- 
lish or Turkish. They say, — 

'' A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one spar- 
row in the fist." 

*^ The walls have ears," is as common an adage at 
Cairo as in London. 

The Arabs have a number of proverbs gainst borrow- 
ing, e, a,— 

" A borrowed cloak does not keep one warm." 

" Lending is ruinous both to borrowers and lenders." 

** Lending nurses enmity." 

" A hand accustomed to take, is far from giving." 

They have several of the^* de gustibus non est dispo- 
tandum" character. The first of the following reminds 
us of the Italian adage about St. Anthony and the sow. 

** Thy beloved is the object thou lovest, be it even a 
monkey." 

" One shaved his beard, a second plucked cut his 
hairs ; every one, they said, according to his own liking." 

The Egyptians also make frequent use of the follow- 
ing, which are old English : — 

** A dog that barks does not bite. 

" Hearing is not like seeing." 

" Be of good memory if you become a liar." 

" The kettle reproached the kitchen-spoon, and called 
it Blackie." 

** A word only is suflScient for the wise." 

" He who cannot reach the bunch of grapes, says of 
it, * it is sour.' " 

A proverb they put into the mouth of an unlucky man 
is,— 

" If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one would 
die." 

They also make such a doomed person say, — 

** I'l thou wast to see my luck, thou wouldst trample it 
under foot," 
To express that a Yvusbatvd audi V\^^ «x^ \VV-oiited to 
each other, and quarrel, tVie^y aaj,— 
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" Her meat and his meat cannot be cooked (ogtther in 
the same pot." 

Here follow a few m-ore curious specimens of liieae 
Arabic adages : — 

" There are no fims in hell." 

" If you do not eat at a mun's wedding, take cure to 
fea«t at his funeral." 

" He who eats a hen of the sultan will have to ^ive a 

" Man ia onlji man by his money," 
" Tear off the curtain of doubt by questions." 
" People are more like the timei (hey live in than they 
are like their own fathera." 
" He who eats alone coughs alone." 
" The man who makes chaff of himself shall be i^ufen 

" They sud to the cock, ' What hast thou seen in thy 
sleep ?' — ' I saw people siftinK com,' he replied." 

" They said to the hca, ' £at, and do not scatter thy 
com about.' — ' I cannot leave off my old habits,' siie re- 

" The young ones of the duck are swimmers." 
" Give flinner to the drunken but notsupper to the ti|>=y." 
" The Uiad man does what is aaaty ou tbe hi>usi.--cup, 
and thinks people do not see him. 

" Singing without remuneratiou is like a dead body 
without perfumes." 

" When the sinpng women," says Mr. Burekhaidi, 
" perform in Egypt, they collect money from all the jjer- 
sons present, the landlord or host as well as the guests ; 
and, according to custom, one of them proclaims niih u 
loud voice the sum which each person puts on the j>latc, 
mentioning at the same time the donor's name. This 
custoin excites the vanity of those who form thecompany, 
each &om a kind of emulation in liberality wishing to 
have his own name mentioned as the most generous : tiii^ 
heightens the interest and pleasure of the society, and 
fills the pockets of the singers, ... A mixtute oV i^aw- 
pbor Bnfl mse-waler i$ sprinkled OTer the lace o^ a. ii:aA 
perioa before the body ia placed in the coffin." 
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XLVII. A DEVIL AT THE TOP OF ST. PA 



Db. Pbitcbabd, in an essa^ on MmnambulUn 
animal magnetism, with which be has enriche 
Cyclopedia of Medicine, has given lo renwLable 
'' ecatosis, as he culU it, that it deserves to be pre 

tire to our readers ; it would be unjustifiable to 

a single tine. 

A gentleman, about thirty-five years of a^e, of 
babits and good constitution, living in the neighbor 
of London, had complained for about live weeks of 
headache. He was t'everish, inattentive to his oi 
, and negligent of his family. He had been ct 
Uid taken lome purgative medicine, when he waa ' 
by Dr. Amould of Caniberwell, who baa favoui 
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^^^H vice he was sent to a private asylum, where he 

^^^1 iibout two years ; his delusions very gradually aufa 

^^^H and he was afterwards restored to bis family. T 

^^^H count which he gave of himself was, almost verbal 

^^^1 follows. We insert the statement as we received i 

^^^H bis physician. — One afternoon in the monib of Maj 

^^^1 ing himself a little unsettled, and not inclined to 

^^^H ness, he thought he would take a walk into the ^ 

^^^H amuse bia mind ; and having strolled into St. 

^^^1 Churchyard, he stopped at the shop-window of Ca 

^^^1 ton and Bowles, and looked at the pictures, t 

^^^H which was one of the cathcdml. He bad not beei 

^^^H there, botbre a short, grave- look ing, elderly genti 

^^^H dressed in dark-brown clothes, came up, and bef 

^^^H examine the prints, and occasionally casting a glu 

^^^H hini, very soon entered into convereulion with him 

^^^H praising the view of St. Paul's which was exhibi 

^^^B the window, told him many anecdotes of Sir Chrial 

^^^r \i'ren, the urchilcct. and asked him at the same I 

^^V i>e had ever usceaieA tothet.o'^ot vW dotue. Her 
^K-"^^^ the negative. The atrutgfti Vuei\ 'ui(^un&'<&> 
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dined, and proposed that they should ^ to an eating- 
house in the neighbourhood, and said ihat after dlnucr 
he would sccamnany htm up St. Puul's : ' it was a {glo- 
rious artcmoon tor a vii^w.and he vaa so funiiiar with 
the place that he could point out every abject worthy of 
atlentJoD.' The kindness of the old gentleman'n manner 
induced him to comply wilh tlio invitation ; and ther 
went to a tavern in souie daric alley, ibe name ot which 
he did not tnow. They dined, and very soon left the 
table, and nscended to (he ball just belovr the cross, 
which they entered alone. They had not been (here 
many minutes, when, while he was gazing on the eiten- 
Bive proappct, and delighted with the sjilendid scene be- 
low aim, the grave gencleiniuj pulled out from an inside 
coat-poekel something like a compass, having round the 
edges some curious fimires ; then, having mattered some 
unintellisible words.lie placed it in the centre of the 
beil. He fell a great trembling and a sort of horror 
come over him, which was increased by his eompunion 
asking him if be shoold like to see any friend at a dis- 
tance, and to know what he was at that moment doiny:, 
For if so, the latter could show him any such person. It 
happened that his father had been <or a long time in liad 
heallh. and for some weeks jiast he had not visited \ilm, 
A sudden thought cuma into his mind, so poweriul that 
it overcame his terror, that he should like to sec his 
father. He had no sooner expressed the wish ilian the 
exact penoa of bn father was iraniediately presented to 
his sigot on the mirror, reclining in his arm-chuir, und 
takiBg hisartemoon sleep. Not having fully belieicd iu 
the power of the stranger to make good his offer, he be- 
came overwhelmed with terror at the clearness and truth 
of the vision presented to him ; and he entreated his niys- 
leriotia com^ion that they might immediately dcsci'iid, 
at he lelt himself very ill. Ihe request was complied 
wkh ; and on parting under the portico of the noritii'rn 
eatrance, the struiger s^d to him, ' Bemember, you arc 
the slave of the man of the mirror !' He reWivnti ro 
tbe «TMiing to his home, he does not knovt ei.a<;\X'j iX 
Vbatkoar; feil hiauetf uaqaiet, depressed, gVoouiy, %^ 
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prehensive, and haunted with thoughts of the stranger. 
For the last three months he. has been conscious of the 
power of the latter over him. Dr. Amould adds, * I 
inquired in what way his power was exercised. He cast 
on me a look of suspicion mingled with confidence ; took 
my arm, and, after leading me through two or three 
rooms, and then into the gsurden, exclaimed, ' It is of no 
use ; there is no oxicealment from him, for all places are 
alike open to him ; he sees us and he hears us now.' I 
asked him where this being was who saw and heard us. 
He replied, in a voice of deep agitation, * Have I not told 
you that he lives in the ball below the cross on the top 
of St. Paul's, and that he only comes down to take a 
walk in the churchyard, and get his dinner at the house 
in the dark alley ? Since that fatal interview with the 
necromancer,' he continued, * for such I believe him to be, 
he is continually dragging me before him on his mirror, 
and he not only sees me every moment of the dav, but 
he reads all my thoughts, and I have a dreadful con- 
sciousness that no action of my life is free from his in- 
spection, and no place can aftbrd me security from his 
power.* On my replying that the darkness of the night 
would afford him protection from these machinations, he 
said, * I know what you mean, but you are quite mis- 
taken. I have only told you of the mirror ; but in some 
part of the building which we passed in coming away, he 
showed me what he called a great bell, and I heard 
sounds which came from it, and which went to it, — 
sounds of laughter, and of anger, and of pain ; there was 
a dreadful confusion of sounds, and as 1 listened with 
wonder and affright, he said, 'This is my organ of 
hearing ; this great bell is in communication with all 
other bells within the circle of hieroglyphics, by which 
every word spoken by those under my control is made 
audible to me.' Seeing me look surprised at him, he said, 
' I have not yet told you all ; for he practises his spells by 
hieroglyphics on walls and houses, and wields his power, 
like a detestable tyrant as he is, over the minds of those 
whom be has enchanted, and wVio are the objects of his 
constant spitCy within the circle o^ theVaeio^^^^A* \ 
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asked him what these hierodyphics were, and how he 
perceived them ? He replied, * Signs and symbols which 
you in your ignorance of their true meaning have taken 
for letters and words, and read, as you have thought, 
* Day and Martin, and Warren's blacking.' Oh I that is 
all nonsense 1 they are only the mysterious characters 
which he traces, to mark the boundary of his dominion, 
and by which he prevents all escape from his tremendous 
power. How have I toiled and laboured to get beyond 
the limits of his influence! Once I walked for three 
days and three nights, till I fell down under a wall, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and dropped asleep ; but, on awaken- 
ing, I saw the dreadful signs before my eyes, and I felt 
myself as completely under his infernal spells at the end, 
as at the beginning of my journey.' 

** It is probable that this gentleman had actually 
ascended to the top of St. Paul's, and that impressions 
there received, being afterwards renewed in his mind 
when in a state of vivid excitement, in a dream of ec- 
static reverie, became so blended with the creations of 
fancy, as to form one mysterious vision, in which the 
true and the imaginary were afterwards inseparable. 
Such, at least, is the best explanation of the phenomena 
that occurs to us." 



XLVIII. THE DUKE DE LAVAL 

Was renowned for making bulls : so that, as ordina- 
rily happens in such cases, all that the wits of Paris 
could devise were fathered upon him. Thus he is re- 
ported to have said, that he had received an anonymous 
letter signed by all the officers of his regiment ; and to 
have observed very quietly, that he had placed sofas in 
the four corners of his octagon sitting-room. One of his 
sayings is shrewd enough, and smacks rather of the cold- 
ness of a confirmed egotist, than the giddy kindness of a 
bull-maker. He was rich, but always refused \,o \^w^ 
money, "because," said he, "the best tbitig \)ftax <i»sv 
happen Is to get my money back," 
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XLIX. BISHOPS AND THEIR BARONIES IN FEE. 

In the year 1070, in the fourth year of the reign of 
William the Conqueror, or, as others think, in 1086, in his 
20th year, the feudal tenures were fully established ; and 
from that time the bishops, who had hitherto sat in any 
great councils of the nation by the right of prelacy or 
ecclesiastical dignity, being obliged to hold their lands as 
baronies, began to sit as barons, preceding the temporal 
barons by the sanctity of their function. Of this the 
fullest testimony is given in the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, passed in the 10th Hen. II. a.d. 1163, by which 
it is enacted that archbishops, bishops, and all others 
who hold of the Kin^ in capite, shall be considered as pos- 
sessing baronies, and be obliged to be present at triafs in 
the King's court : — ** Archiepiscopi, episcopi, et universs 
persouae rcgni qui de Rege tenent in capite, habeant pos- 
sessiones suas de Rege sicut baroniam, et inde respondeant 
justiciariis et ministris Regis; et sicut caeteri barones 
debcntinteresse judiciis curiae Regis cum baronibus, quous- 
que perveniatur ad diminutionem membrorum vel ad 
mortem." (See Spelm. Glossar. &c. p. 80.) And soon 
after, in the year 1165, when Archbishop Becket was 
condemned in parliament to the forfeiture of all his goods 
and chattels, a controversy arising between the bishops 
and temporal barons concerning the office of passing sen- 
tence, which the barons endeavoured to impose upon the 
bishops, because the criminal was an ecclesiastic, one of 
the bishops made this reply : — ** Non est hoc judicium 
ecclesiasticum sed seculare ; non. sedemus hic episcopi sed 
BARONKs ; nos barones, et vos barones pares hic sumus." 
(See the * Life of Becket ' by Fitzstephen, as quoted by 
Selden, ^Tit. of Hon.* p. 584.) 



L. A DOMESTIC MEDICINE-CHEST. 

The Bourgeois Gentilhomme o^ MoU^re manifests «- 
ireme surprise when he &adst\vax Vi^\as^\sK^>3^iiaiif 



prose for fort^ years withont knawing^ it ; and we doubl 
not that many will be equally aatuniahed when tlicy 
learn that ihej hove had a medicine- thest it ' ' ' 



cathartic in the dose of half on ounce or an ounce { it is 
also a. vermifuge in large doses, and its power is great in 
preventing- as well as killing worms. It has bci^n re- 
peatedly stated that those criniinala in Holland who vrere 
tonnerly condemned to live without salt were dreadfully 
infested wllli worms, and there is recent evidence to the 
eanio eftect. Dr. Dyer informs us, froui his personal ei- 
perience, that in the Mauritius the planters" slaves rarely 
obtain salt, and are extremely subject to worms ; while 
the Gotcmment slaves and the convicts get salt in their 
rations, and seldom suffer froui the disease. Some plant, 
era, rE'gsrding economy and the health of the slaves at 
the some time, give a tablespoonful of salt in half a pint 
of water to eaeh slave regularly every Saturday alter 
work ; and thuy find that tliis dose acta not only as a 
vermifuge, but as a Ionic. 

The vinegar, again, is refiig-erant and diaphoretic ; 
and is moderately stiuiulont and astringent when ap- 
plied externally. It formerly had great reputation in 
cases of poisoning by narcotics ; but liere, it must be con- 
fessed that it ia of doubtful etiicaey. It is certainly use- 
ful, however, when soda, yiotash, or ammonia are takon in 
over-doses, as the acetic acid which it contains cotubiiiua 
with and chemically neutralizes thum. 

The mustard comes neit, but this requires no ])uiie^y- 
ric at our hanris, for not many years have elapsed since it 
was the fashion to attribute every virtue under heaven to 
muitanl-seeds. More lately, too, a mnstard emetic was 
extolled as infallible in cholera, just as a salt-and-u atcr 
emetic was during (he last autumn : so that a disease 
numbered among the opprobriamedicorum has found two 
apecifica in the domestic medicine-chest, A mustan! 
poultice is no mean rival of a blister. Olive-oil has gi-eat 
merits. The best dispensatory that we have tells us Uv.a 
it is " demulcent, relaiaot, and laia,U<ie." V.\% ^ i^(i>A 

vol. A ^ f^ 
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tidote against acrid poisons, and seems to be obnoxious 

' worms ; perhaps some of the undi^tcd oil reaclieis 
lese disagreeable animals, and stopstheir breathing-holes. 
jBstlj, my Lord Bacon is of opmion that rubbing the 
ikin with oil is very condudye to longevity. 

Nor is our chest deficient in stimulants. First comes 
the common pepper, whether black or white matters not, 
save that the fatter is the stronger. Among its more 
special virtues let us mention its power, when infused in 
water, of curing a relaxed sore-throat ; and ptperin, the 
alkaloid extracted from it, has cured ague m the hands 
of Dr. Meli and others. The Dublin Pharmacopoeia has 
an ointment of black pepper, which has been recommmd- 
ed agunst ringpvorm. 

The Cayenne possesses similar virtues, but in a very 
exalted de^ee. it is the king of peppers, and whether 
in lending its fires to fish and wild fowl, or stimulating an 
ulcerated throat, it shows itself worthy of its high reputa- 
tion, and is impressed on the memory and the palate in 
characters not to be effiiced. We will not go through the 
spice-box and the herbarium of the pantry, though they 
would afford materials for another lecture on the materia 
medioa : but there are two articles which have such tes- 
timony in their favour, that it is impossible to refrain 
from mentioning them, — we mean sage and cinnamon. 

Their merits have been pithily expressed in the follow- 
ing leonine verses. Of sage the poet says : — 

Salvia salvatrix, natnrse conciliatrix ! 

Cur moriator homo, cui salvia crescit in horto ? 

And cinnamon prompts the same question : — 

Cur moriatur homo, qui sumit de cinnamomo ? 



LI. LE PETIT PKRE ANDRE, 

AND OTHICBODDPSBACHBRS. 

Mb. D'Isbabi.i has mentioned this droll monk, in his 

section on ' Jocular Preachers ;' but has given no speci- 

meas of hit manner, ^rhicK Yf«A c^uite as startling and 



curious as that of Mtiiot or Maillard, of both orwliom 
he apGoka at some length. 

A doctor of the Sorbonne, who went one day to lienr 
little Andrew preach, was aatoniehcd to hear him eom- 

Eare the four great fathers of the Latin church lo tha 
mr kings of the suits of our gaming-cards. We must 
fnvc the [lasEage in French ; for though the design; and 
figores are the Bante, we call the cards bj diHereot 
names, and thus the acnse would he lost in English. 

" Saint AuCTstin (disoit-il) eat le roi do cceur, par sa 
grande charil^ : Saint Ambroise eat leroi dc trefle, par 
Igs fleurs dc son eloquence ; Saint Jerdme est le rni de 
pique, par son style mordant ; Siunt Gr^goire est te roi 
dc carreau, par son pcu d'^l^vation." 

On another occaaon, when Anna of Austria, the 
mother of Louis XIV., came into church after (he sermon 
had begun, he turned round in the pulpit, and addressed 
her in these not very complimentary words : " Madam, 
you are welcome, hut we shall not put an extra pot on 
the fire on your account." 

This merry-Andrew, though a monk, eould be witty 
at the expense of other monks. A thunderbolt fell on 
the convent of the Carmelites. " God has been very 
merciful to those good fathera," said he, " in only sacri- 
ficing their library, in which there was not a single 
monk. If the lightning had fallen upon their kitchen, 
they must all have been in danger of perishing !" 

He was ooce en^raged to preach in a parish church at 
Paris, and he aviuled himaelf of that opportunity to 
punish the curate, who had given him some cause of 
offence. 

Little Andrew began by speaking of the duties of 
curates and eccleaiaatics in general. He said, tliatac- 
cording to the language ofScripture, the; might he coin' 
pared to dogs which gaard the shepherds' Socks. He 
next divided them into duinb dogs that never bark, and 
doga that t)ark with all their might whenever it is ncces- 
■arr. The firat, he said, were of no use to their master, 
and not worth their keep ; hut the secand dTvic &<!i 'ttOi.K 
fhnn the fold, andwvaluable onimala. *'\\.\^\n\VA 
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second class, or species/' he continued, '' that I must 
place your curate, who by his constant vigilance, and his 
lively and pathetic discourses, defends his flock against 
the arch-enemy that b always seeking to devour it. 
And thus, my brethren, you may say that you have the 
best little dog of a curate to be found in the whole Catholic 
church." 

Manage relates the next anecdote, which, with several 
others, proves that the little monk had no fear of great 
men. He was preaching on Twelfth-day, or the Epi- 
phany, at Nancy, where an oppressed and impoverished 
people had filled his ears with complaints of the rapacity 
of the Marshal de la Fertd, who commanded in that pro- 
vince. The Marshal, with his staff, was present at the 
sermon, and Andrew determined to hit him hard with a 
bit of Church Latin. He made his discourse turn on the 
thanksgivings and offerings men ought to make to God, 
the source of all their prosperity, " Afferte filios arietum, 
aflerte aurum et argentum, afferte omnia qusecunque ha- 
betis :" and he so accentuated the verb ** afferte" as to 
make it sound like k Fertd (the name of the Marshal), 
and to make the sense of his phrase, '* Unto Fert^, the 
young of your rams ; unto Fert^, your gold and your 
silver ; unto Ferte, all that you possess.** He repeated 
his "afferte,'* or " k Ferte,'* so often, that some of his suite 
called the Marshal's attention to so odd an affectation. 
The great man, who had been dreaming about other 
things, is said to have blushed when he was made to un- 
derstand the monk's meaning. Another curious story 
told of little Andrew is, that one day when he was preach- 
ing at Paris against the vices of gallantry and intrigue, he 
threatened to name a lady present as being one of the 
guilty ; that he, however, corrected himself, saying, in 
Christian charity he would only throw his calote, or skull- 
cap, in the direction where the lady sate ; and that as 
soon as he took his cap in his hand every woman present 
bobbed down her head, for fear it should come to her. 
But this anecdote does not rest on good authority, and a 
story of precisely the same nature, and we believe much 
oJder, is told of an Italian monk l\\«X ^«& ^teaching on 
the same vices at Yenice. 
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Gucret says that he one day heard litlle Andrew in 
llie pulpit campHro the poor man to a peaaanl's lowl thai 
lives on what it can pick up ,- and tiie rioli niitii, to a 
luKurious poodle-do^. " The rich miin," crii=ii llic moiJi, 
" ia treated, whilst alive, like ladies' lap-dog:*, vi )ii>fc mis- 
tresses shiire nil thi^ir tit-bits with them, feed llioni only 
on the choicest delicacies, and cover ihem wiih ribbons 
fi^m head to tail. But the dog dies, and (hen v. hn be- 
comes of him ? Whj I they throw the pootlle (>n the 
dunghill ! Now, on tlie other hand, the ibwl is a poor 
creature whilst it Uvea, scratching and pecking far the 
commonest of food ; but after her death sbc is served up 
with honour at her master's table. In the sanio manner 
the rich roan is happy whilst he lives, hut after hia death 
he eoea — whither, you all know ; whereas the poor man 
is placed in Abraham's bosom." 

The andogy here is not very close, nor ia the late of 
the fowl !0 very enviable, for, after all, it is eatoii, and 
goes into the beily, and not the bosom of its maaur; but 
the familiar illustration was probably well suited to the 
ignorant audience of peasants the friar addressed. It is 
quite clear that although le P^ Pedt Andre occasion- 
atly turned the batteries of his wit to good purpose, he 
was no joker, nor intentionally " a butfoon in the pul- 
pit.' On the contrary, ho was most earnest in lii* voca- 
tion ; his life was austere, and he held the vii>rld in no 
son of oonuderatjon. He studied sueb things as would 
strike ; and bis humour, which was naturat and spon- 
tsseoui, was used in moat cases only to arouse attention, 
and keep it awake to his religious and moral Ici^sons. 
He was descended from a highly respectable, if not noble 
family : ■ he belonged to the Augustine order, and had 
received a good education ; but he knew the danger of 
talking over the heads of his popular congregations, and 
thence arose his fondness for common sayings and pro- 
verlis, and for broad and familiar illustrations. He was 
a very different man from another preacher, a village 
curate mentioned by Manege. 

• His name was Bouhmger. The Btnilan^e'cs Vift. \«etv 
distiDgnisbed Uwjeit, Andrew diel V67!i, aftti 6» -j^w^- 
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This worthy carate, who had just been taking a drop 

00 much with some friends, on oeing suddenly called to 

^luisten an infant, could not find the baptbm service in 

his ritual ; and he said, as he kept turning over the pages 

of his book, *' This is a very difficult child to baptize !" 

In the rural districts in Italy it is still the common 
practice of the curates to address theur flocks in the style 
of little Andrew, and to use comparisons and illustra- 
tions which, however homely andf ridiculous they may 
appear to us, have no such emsct on their hearers. 

A few years a^ we heard a preacher of this sort hold- 
ing forth in a village church ntuated on the hills be* 
hind Sorrento. He was speaking of grace, and the care 
necessary to preserve and Keep it alive in the heart 

'< The grace of God," said he, in the patw of the 
country, ** is like a charcoal-fire just lit on your kitchen 
hearths. If you don't puff and blow and fim, and fan 
and blow and puff, that fire will go out, and leave yoa 
nothing to cook your cabbaffe«soup by/ or your maooa- 
roni, should it be a holiday. 

On another occasion we heard a reverend &ther, of 
much higher pretensions than the village curate, and who 
was preaching to a more refined audience on the pangs of 
a guilty conscience, make use of the following very fami- 
liar simile : — 

** An evil conscience is like a quarrelsome wife. Yes ! 
Saint Augustine says, ' Conscientia mala, mulier rizosa 
est.* " But he did not stop there ; he continued to draw 
out every possible thread of his illustration to its full 
length. 

** A quarrelsome wife, my brethren, will not let you 
rest at home or abroad, at dinner or at supper, in bed 
or even out of bed ! Her litigious temper and loud 
tongue (which is worse than thunder to the wine-cask) 
take all the juices and savouriness out of the ragouts yoa 
eat ; all the sugar and sweetness out of the coffee yoa 
drink. Whether you go forth on foot or on horsebacki 
or in a coach drawn by four galloping horses, is all one ; 

* Jliftnestra verde. 
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sliG is bIwr^b at jour skirts, an<l the memory of her, 
wbkh, Jike an iii<iigc«Iible dish of bud eels, is even mora 
Iroubiesome 1o the gtomuch than it was noisome tu ttie 
palate, following you uhitheTsocver you may go, lii tlie 
Corso, to the — — " 

But we are nfraid to shock "ears polite" with the 
Turthiir details of the worthy monk, who discourseil he if 
be bud a full connaissanee de cause, and a maiier yuusa 
of his own. 

Yet, in addresEing ignorant and uneivitized audiences, 
the very eoarseness of these preachers stood them in 
good sleaA, wher« a refined aud c'sEsical style of oi'atory 
would have been unintelligible and utterly thrown awaj-. 
There have been several remarkable instances of this in 
the dty of Naples. On many oci-asiooE when the Lax- 
Earoni existed in all their might of number, after the 
voiee of tlie law, and the threats uf the government force 
had been vainly applied to check their turbulence, the 
famoDS Padre Rocco, by getting on a wooden bejieh in 
tfae market-place, and tbuisdcring at ibem in tbcir own 
coarse hut expressive dialect, never failed in reducing 
them to order. 



Lll. THE PBEACHEE OP CLIMAXES. 



Thk kte Rev. Robert Heli was remarkably happy and 
apt at hitting off' in conversation, by a few bold stnikt'S 
dashed occasionally with sarcasm', the peculiarities of his 



acquaintance, whether they happened to lie in their style, 
thrfr manners, or their character. We have not seen the 
following instance in print. It was told us by the 
gentleman to whom it was addressed. When talking of 

the Bev. — ■ of — — ■■ , one of the most ])opulur 

preachers of the day among the Dissenters, in whose ser- 
mons there is a striking contnist between the plainness 
with which they begin, and the flights of nietu)ilior in 
which they end, om' friend asked Mr. Hall how he likod 
thit style oT eloquence? He replied, "Not ax B.U,^\t\\\i>X 
■ItU. Wh/, sir, eveij sentence b&climtti., ftNCt-j ■^isu.- 
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is a climax, every head b a climax, and the whole 

1 is a climax. And then, at the end of every head 

ivibion of his sermon he shouts out, though scarcely 

ie at first, in a shrill voice that makes one's ears 

e, some text of Scripture in the shape of an exclama- 

Why, sir, he puts me in mind of a little sweep 

, running up a succession of parallel chimneys, and at 

top of each crying — sweep 1 sweep 1" 



LIII. HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 

A CURIOUS gossipping book, a very father of table-talk, 
was published under this name some twelve years ago. 
The object of the author partly appears to be to rectify 
the anomalies which titles ill understood or badly defined 
t'ften create in society. Thus he would have knights 
treated with greater reverence, the precedence of doctors 
more exactly settled, and bishops' wives distinguished by 
the title of ladies ; and he tells a story of a Lady B , 
an apothecary's wife, who, not malignantly, but errone- 
ously, wrote her name in a library subscription-book 
at a watering-place thus. Lady Mary B, In vain did 
the company hunt for her name in their pocket peer- 
ages ; nay, the master of the ceremonies himself could 
not tell whether the new-comer was to take place as a 
marchioness, a countess,- or a viscountess (for as a Lady 
Mary such might have been her rank) ; but before the ball 
night he fortunately discovered that she was in truth only 
an apothecary's Lady^ bran new from the apotheca, or 
shop ; her husband having been knighted for carrying up 
a corporation address. Among heraldic inconsistencies 
may be numbered, the raising judges to the rank of 
knighthood ; though, as judges, they already take place of 
baronets. Among country people, physicians are uni 
form]y stripped of their title of Doctor, and reduced (o 
elevated) to the rank of Mister ; but the author hi 
omitted to observe th^t the rustics io \.\i\s >»i\tiL the inte 
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tion of raising, not degrading the un-doctored ; for the 
Scotch Universities and the vulgar together have so 
lowered the title ot' Doctor, the former hj bestowing it on 
all that aEked, and the latter by giving it to all the ven- 
ders of medicine, that to want it was considered by the 
commonalty themselves aa a eort of dignity. In Statlord- 
Bhire a physician is called a doctor-advice. 

The work, however, is by do means confined to settling 
questions of prec^encB and dignity; for its 800 pages are 
amply stocked with anecdotes and oddities of all sorts, 
token from innumerai>le books, ani) brought in on any or 
no pretence. Let us again subject this olio of information 
and amuBcmcnt to the authorial alembic- 

Tilles ofjud^a. — Our English jndges are lords upon 
the bench, but in Scotland the lordi of session are not only 
called so in their judiciaJ capacity, but are allowed to add 
a title of their own, generally taken Irom their country- 
seals or paternal property. Thus, Mr. Burnet became 
l«rd Monboddo ; Mr. Uonio, Lord Kames ; and Professor 
Tytler was idenUoal with Lord Woodhouselee. 

Siffaifiaint Ntanes and Xitles. — It often hapjiens that 
names and titles cannot be pleasantly translated. Frederic 
EedbeardyiaalAsaaaA ill in English; but Frederic BarbO' 
Tossa, which is nothing more, appears sufficiently ^rand. 
Boilean, in hit ninth reltection on Longinus, shows that 
wbat would be ijuite low in French, was oiien the very 
reverse in Greek ; thus, Gardeur des Porceaui , or.Gardeur 
dea Bteofs, would be quite horrible in French, while 
nothing can be more elegant in Greek than aoBurr\! and 
fioimaXoi: from the latter word is derived the title of 
Virgil's Faatomls— the Bucolics. 

Some of the Turkish titles look strange when reduced 
to European letters, as trmdy-basht/, commander of artil- 
lery ; counbarhdjyJMshy^ bombardier ; end a referendary 
(ff^ftrtofua in modem Greek) is called tali/'i/ssdj!/. 
The following German word is a match, however, 
fcr anything Oriental' ; especially, as the author chooses 
to write it, with the omission of the usual hyphens 
between its component parts : — 

Die Beicbf-^oeraJl'eJdiiiarBchBlUieute'a8xtV^\«\\c. 
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i. e. the post oF lieatenant-Field-Marshal-General of 
the Empire. 

The ancients were usually desirous of gi^nng their chil- 
dren lucky names (^bona nomina, iausta nomina), such as 
Victor, Faustus, Felix, Probus, Eutyches, Eunice, Aga- 
tbias : while, on the other hand, Plautus thought it quite 
enough to damn a man, that he bore the name of Lyco ; 
and Livy calls Atrius Umber, *' abominandi ominis 
nomen," — a name of terrible portent. Every one recollects 
how Trismegistus — ^the finest of all possible names— was 
frittered away into Tristram — one of the meanest of all 

gossible names <-by the negligence of Susannah, Mr. 
bandy's messenger. 

Persons above IHtles, — Bayle got into a scrape with 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, for having called her simply 
Christina, without any adjunct, in his periodical work, 
the *' Nouvelles de la R^publique des Lettres.' But 
Bayle replied, that when a name had been rendered so 
illustrious, it was higher than any title ; that it was not 
customary to say King Francis I. or the Emperor Charles 
v., but simply Francis I. and Charles V. : and though 
the ordinals are here used, yet the name alone in many 
cases would be more dignified ; as we should say, Alex- 
ander was the pupil of Aristotle, without expressly call- 
ing him King of Macedon : that Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Justinian were instances to the same efiect, as well 
as the father of the Queen herself, whom, since his heroic 
exploits in the field, it had been usual to call simply Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Her Majesty was abundantly satisfied 
with the explanation, and thus modestly replied to him by 
her secretary : ** Sa Majesty ne trouve pas que ce soit man- 
quer au respect qu*on lui doit, que de ne Tappeler sim- 
plement que du nom de Christine ; elle a rendu en efiet 
ce nom si illustre qu'il n*a plus besoin d'aucune autre dis- 
tinction ; et tous les titres les plus nobles, et les plus au- 
gustes, dont on pourroit Taccoui pawner, ne sauroient rien 
ajouter k IVclat qu'il s'est d^jk acquis dans le monde.** 

There is a similar story of a Gascon officer, who, being 
in the field, happened to say aloud to his comrades, as he 
was leaving them, "I am goiug lo i\l\t\^ wlVkyillars." The 



Musfa&l de VUlnrs ovcrhfard him. and mM, " On account 
oTinj rank an geaera], uiid not on accnunt of my nioriC, 
say Monsieur de VilluTs." The Gascon with great roadi- 
Deas replied, " Sir, we don't say Monsieur deCaisar." 

On other occasions Bayle broke through the eslabli shed 
etiquette with regard to ChrisCiaa, but, as it would seem, 
with less felicity. In citing one of her lettera to a Che- 
valier TcrloQ, he made it end with the common terms Je 
«uu, &c. ; upon which lie received the following romoa- 
Btrauee : " Sa Majestd ne d^voue pas la lettre qu'on a 
impriuiiSe sous son nom, et que vous rapportez dans vos 
NomxUai ; il n'y a que le mot de ' Je sua ' h la tin, qui 
n'est pas d'elle ; un homme d'esprit comme vous devoit 
Wen avoir fail cette refleiion, et I'avoir corrig^. Une 
Reine comrae elle ne peut se serfir do ce terme qu'avec 
trea-peu de personnes, et M. de Terlon n'est jius du 
nombre." 

Indeed M. Gayle himaclfwas not of the numbor, as 
may be seen by her Majpsly'a letters to him, which 
conclude with " IHeu vous prospere, Chkisiisb Alexak- 
DBE." Bayle erred again by calling her Majesty _/hrnous ; 
an equivocal term in French, Latin, and Italian, He wsii 
therefore gravely admonisbcd by the Queen's Advoi'ate 
to avoid alt ambiguous Icrnia in aditrea^ing crouiiGd 
heads. In spealfing of such iiigh jrersunagea, says his cor- 
reapondent, you ahould select " des paroles d'or etde 
■cue." Tbii master of the ceremonies concludes by dc- 
riring Bayle to write to the Queen, but on no account to 
call hier Seraduma, u the word was too common for her. 

Petri' Haughten. — The daughter of a Duke ranks as 
a Marchioness as long as she is unmarried, and, if her 
husband is a commoner, may retain her rank ; thus, the 
yooD^er daughter of a Duke, who married a footman, 
might take precedence of her elder aislers, whose hus- 
bvids were Earls, Viscounts, or Barons ; — a strange 
heraldic anomaly 1 Again, if Lady Frances, the daugh- 
ter of a Duke, niarriea Lord Francis, the younger son ot 
a Doke, she nuy either call heneif Iddy Frances, and 
retain her rank of Marchioness, or call h»s«\( li^iA-j 
Fianda, lad lake pJace below the Viscouitlc^ars- \l>u\ 
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if she chooses to retdn her original rank, and her noble 
husband should be called up to the House of the Peers 
by the title of Baron so-and-so, his lordship would lose 
one step in the order of precedence, and her Ladyship 
three, by their elevation to the peerage. 

Anagrams. — Some of the most applauded of these 
trifles are — 

Henricus IV. Galliarum Rex. 

In hervm exurgis RaviUac, 

Horatio Nelson. 

Honor est a Nilo» 

Prince Regent 

G. R. in pretence. 

Sir Francis Burdett. 

Frantic disturbers. 

Revolution. 

To love ruin. 

Radical Reform. 

Rare mad frolic. 

Bayle tells us that Peter le Loyer found a line in 
Homer, which being anagrammatized, contained his 
name and birth-place, with the province and kingdom in 
which it was situated. 

The line is : — 

1,0V 5* oxma ris ex** koXov yepas' oAXa ixriKos : 
Which may be transformed into : — 

Tlerpos Ao^epios, AvSevKaos, TaKXos, TAcii; 

That is to say, Peter le Loyer, of the Province of 
Anjou, a Gaul, born at Huille. After anagrammatizing, 
three letters are left, o, x» t ; they are to be considered 
as numerals, and point out the time (says Peter le 
Loyer) when the name hid in the line was to be revealed, 
namely, 1620. 

Punning texts. — James the first of England, and sixth 

of Scotland, was, as every one knows, deficient in vigour 

and steadiness. Having heard of a famous preacher 

who was very witty in his sermons, and peculiarly so in 

A/s choice of texts, he ordered this clergyman to preach 

before him. With all suitaUe ^t^Nlly , ^e learned divine 
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gave ont his teit in the followiii^ words : " Janips, first 
and sixtb, in the latter part of the verse, ' Uo that 
waverelh is like a wave of the sea, driven by the viinds 
and loBsed.'" " He is at mo already," laid the King, 
much Binuied. 

We will add a couple of other inatjmccg not adiiiiced 
by the outlior. The Rev. Sidney Smith is said iu have 
preached before a cor]:8 of eharpsboaten, from the words, 
" I see men us trees, walking." 

The best of all, perhaps, is a graver example. When 
John Sobieski, King uf Poland, had delivered Vionna 
from the Turks, who were besieging it, the Arthbi^^hoi) 
of Vienna preached from the teif , " There was u man 
BCDt from Uod, whose name was John." 

(Hd Names mth new Faces. — Those who have duly 
meditated on the Horatian aniom, 3/ii/fa rcTKUpenfar, &e., 
will not be surprised lo lind ihe blind Lear on optieiun 
in Felter-lane, while Edgar sells ale in Fencfaurch-street ; 
Macbeth and hia wife arc set up in a i'ruit-stall in Vi- 
negar-yard, Drury-lane ; the melancholy jHcques is es- 
tablished as an apothecary and accoucheiu- in Warwick- 
street, Golden-sijuare ; Angelo ia celebrated BS a fencing' 
master in the Albany ; Itomeo, having been promoted to 
a captaincy, is boating up for volunteers in the cni^si; of 
littery ; Paris is in full ])ra<'tire as a jxipuiar jiliyi^ii'iuii ; 
and Hamlet himself keeps a silversmith's shop ui the 
coroer of Sidney's-alley ; Otway U a major- general in 
tbeAnnv; MillOD breaks in borses in Piccadilly ; Rowc 
and Waller are in partnership as stationers in Fleet- 
street, and Isaac Newton flourishing as a 1incn-dru|ier 
in Leicester-square. Alexander Pope, made straight 
and fattened up, acts tragedy at Drury-lane ; Adchson 
•ells globes in Begent-strect; Richardson and Swit'ikccp 
lottny-offices in the City; Congreve's pieces (wliich 
contiiiue to go off remarkably well) are cannon, nut co- 
medies ; ana Farquhar, instead of a poor author, ia a rich 
banker in St. James' a-street. Gay, " in wit a man, 
nmplidty achild," makes dolls in Gioswel I -street ; Cow- 
Icy m a blacksmith ; Phillips u poetical oiitj\n\\n\iTo^\ 
Prior, till veij lately, was en ensign ia t^ Vi^Yt y«^\vu«:^V 
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of foot : Collins, instead of odes, makes glass chandeliers ; 
Butler grinds Greek at Harrow; and Cowper may be 
seen writing his *^ task " at the table of the House of 
Lords any day during the sitting of Parliament. 

Marquess, — The author of Heraldic Anomalies pre* 
fers Marquess to Marqtds, as being the more ancient way 
of writing the word. It corresponds in meaning with 
the Praeses limitaneus of the Romans, and in etymology 
with Markgraf, Marquis, Marquez, Marchese, and the 
modem Greek, Mo^/ccirtos. Among the French, it would 
seem, from the phrase se marquiser, to have been as- 
sumed, like Captain formerly in England, as a travelling- 
name ; though the following story shows that this tide 
was not always favourable to travelling, and that a 
Praeses limitum might be cribbed and cabined within 
the barriers of Paris. 

At the beginning of the French Revolution, a Marquis 
being about to quit Paris for a tour, was required at the 
barriers to give his name. '* I am Monsieur le Marquis 
de Saint Cyr." 

" Oh, oh, we have no Monsieurs now." 

" Put me down as the Marquis de Saint Cyr, then.*' 

" All titles of nobility are abolished." 

" Call me De Saint Cyr only." 

" No person is allowed to have De before his name in 
these days of equality." 

♦* Write Saint Cyr." 

'' That won't do either, all the Saints are struck out 
of the calendar." 

** Then let my name be Cyr." 

" Sire ! ! (Cyr is thus pronounced J — that is worse 
than all ; Sires, thank God, are quite done away with." 

And thus was each glittering particle taken from his 
title (like the embroidery from Peter's coat, in the Tale 
of a Tub), and the worthy Marquis detained in Paris for 
want of a good, homespun, travelling-name. 

Bishops^ signatures. — In several instances the bishops, 

when signing their names, use the old Latin appellations, 

or ahhreviaijovis of them, for their sees instead or the £ng- 

Jisb oaes. Thus, Ebor. &tand& iotXotV^ C«sitaar. for Caa- 
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terbury, Vigorn. for Worcester, and Exon. for Eieler, 
Some well 'meaning people are occasionally much per- 

flexed by these subllettei. Thus, an eminent bookseller 
aving received a letter announcing the writer's Inientlon 
to publish the life of Pitt, paid no attention to.it, till 
mentioning to a friend that he had received proposals to 
that effect froni a. person he knew nothing about, one 
Mr. Greorge Winton, he was nut a little aslouniied to be 
told that Geor^fe Winton was no other than George, 
Sishop nf Winchester. When the Princess Chartulte 
was labouring underan indisposition, the Bishop of SalU- 
bufy sent frequent written inquiries lo her Scotch phy- 
sician, signing himself J. Saruin. The doctor, unversed 
in these niceties, observed to a friend that be had been 
much pestered with notes from " ane Jean Sarooiri, that 
he tenn'd nothing aboot. I tak nae notice o' the fellow," 

O Memory, thou fond deceiver ! — The following' story 
is abridged from Clarendon. Sir Julius Cfesar, Master of 
the Rolls, having, by the interference of the court, been 

Erevented Irom giving to hii own son an appointment he 
ad designed for him, the Earl of Tullib^ine, a near 
relation of Mr. Ceesar, endeavoured to procure fui' the 
latter a promise of a reversion of a rii-clerka' plafp in 
case his lather should die before another occasion oi serv- 
ing him should oHer. Lord Treasurer Weslon, Earl of 
Portland, was the person to whom he principally apjilicd, 
but he, being an absent careless man, forgot to do \i)iut 
Lord Tulllbardine had desired ; namely, to get the King's 
sign-manual for the apjioiniment. To assist hia bad 
memory, he requested Lord T. to give him a nulc in 
writing, which ho accordingly did ; oniy putting upon a 
(mall pieceof paper the two words, " Remember Ciesar," 
Manr daya pawed, but Casiar wb« never thought of. At 
length, when he cbaDeed hia clothes, and his servant as 
usual had brought to him all the notes end papers found 
m tho«e he had left off, he discovered the little billet 
inscribed " Remember Cfesar," and was eiceedinglycon- 
loonded, and knew not what to think, of \\,. Ue ^^iVv. 
for his boKUD friends ; communicated to A\em \v\a a.-^'^te- 
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henrionfl that it could only signify son 
•ffainst his life ; and that in the case of C 
me nej^ect of such notice had terminat< 
kneWt in his assassination. On their adv: 
he feigned indisposition, confined himself 
had me gates snut, with orders to the p 
them to nobody whatsoever, and a guara 
Tsnts placed there to renst viol ence. This 
•ome time, till the Earl of Tullibardine hi 
an intenriew, and asking him with some eai 
tfaef be had remembered Ceesar, at once op 
to the real cause of all his perturbation ana 
as be could not forbear imparting it to h 
wbde Jest thus came to be discovered. 

P101S on Names. — ^A person, whose m 
complying to a fnend tnat his attorney ii 
not let him o& easily ; *^ That is no wondei 
'*as he charsed you too high." 

A Mr. Alexander Gun, belonging to t\ 
Edinburgh, having been dismiss^ (at imp: 
the entry of the fact in the books stood thi 
discharged for making a false report." 

The Cavaliers, during the Protectorate 
tomed in their libations to put a crumb 
glass of wine, and, before they drank it, sa 
tiiis Crumb- well down." 

During the wars of the French Revolutioi 
who was sent into Switzerland to raise m< 
the country so unmercifully, as to compel tl 
to recall him ; upon which the following 
peared at Paris : — 

QUESTION D'eTYMOLOGIE. 

Un bon Suisse que Ton raine, 
Voudrait bien que Ton ddcid 

Si Rapinat vient de Rapine, 
Ou Rapine de Rapinat ? 

/Precedence among smaUFolk. — The obs 
Spectator (No, 119), that, geneniV^f «i^eak 
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iaGiiitely more to do about place and precedence in a 

meeting of justices' wivos, than in an assembly of 
duchesses," is an obvious truism. Duchesses can hare 
DO disputes. Their runic is known to every one with 
whom they are likely to associate, and they are eiempt 
from the confusion and prpleiilies of a promiscuous 
dnlwin^-rciOQl. " I have known my friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley's dinner alinoat cold," adds the Specwior, ■' be- 
fore the company could adjust the ceremonials of preec- 
dencE, and be prevailed upon to at down to table." 

In the " Right of Precedence." attributed to Swift, 
s very pleasint eipcdient is prooosed to the lovers of 
precedence. " I would &j"ther observe," says be, " for 
the use of tliose who love place without a title to iteither 
by law or heraldry ; as some have a strange oiliiiess of 
spirit which carries them upwards, and mounts them to 
the lop of all companies (company being often like bot- 
liod liquors, whore the light and windy parts hurry to 
the bead, and fix in iroth),— I would observe, I say, that 
there b a secret way of taking place without sensible 
precedence, and consequently, without olfence. Tliis is 
an useful secret, and I will publish it here, from my 
on-n practice, for the benefit ot my counnrmeD, and the 
utiivcrstJ improvement of man and womankiod. 

" It is this : I gencrallv fix a sort of first meridian in 
my thoughts before I sit down, and instead of ob^erviii^ 
privately, as the way is, whom in company I nmy sit 
abovo in point of birth, age, fortune, or station, I con- 
sider only the situation of the table by the points in the 
compass, and the nearer I can get lo the £^t (which is 
a point of honour for many reasons, — porrecta majestas 
od ortian soils') , I am so much the higher ; und my 
good fortune ia, to sit sometimes, or for the must jarl, 
due Eusi, aoruetimcb E. bv N. seldom with greater varia- 
tion; and then I do myself honour, and am blessed with 
invisible precedency, mystical to others; aitd the joke 
is, tliat by this means I take place (for place is but fancy) 
of many that sit above me ; and while most peojilc in 
company look upon me as a modest mait, I k-Qnii VlVj^I 
to be a vKj nfiiming fellow, and do otten Vi>^ ^d^-a 
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with contempt on some at the upper end of the table. 
By this craft, I at once gratify my humour (which is 
pride) and preserve my character, and am at meat as 
wise men would be in the world, — 

Extremi primorum, extremis usque priores. 

*' And to this purpose, my way is to carry a little pocket- 
compass in my left fob, and from that I take my measures 
imj^rceptibly, as from a watch, in the usual way of com- 

riring time before dinner ; or, if I chance to forget that, 
consider the situation of the parish church, and this 
IS my never-fiiiling regulator." 



LIV. A CHARM. 

Worse poetry has been written than the following, which 
is the production of Agnes Sampson, who was burnt for 
a witcn in Scotiand in the year 1590. It is entitied, 
'* A praver and incantation for hailling of seik folkis," 
and would, no doubt, put a stop to many a nervous fit. 

All kindis of illis that ever may be, 
In Chrystis name I conjure ye, 
I conjure ye, baith mair and less. 
By all the vertewes of the Mess ; 
And rycht sa, by the naillis sa, 
That naillit Jesu, and na ma ; 
And rycht sa, by the samyn blade, 
That reikit owre the ruthful rood, 
Furth of the flesh and of the bsuie. 
And in the erth and in the stane 
I conjure ye in Goddis name ! 



a, 
le, I 

' ) 



LV. 
SWEARING OF FRENCH POSTILIONS IN 1608. 

Alij our readers who have travelled in France, must re* 

tain a lively recollection of the obscene, sonorous, and 

constant swearing of the po&^\\OT& ^<sc^\ vosl^ we doubt 
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not, many will remember Ihe subwrftige of the poor Udy 
abbeES in Tristram Shandy, wbo, wanting to make her 
mules go wilh "the magical words," thought aho could 
avoid the sin by jirDDOunciiig one syllable of them horsclf, 
and getting ber compaaloa, the lay sister, to pronounce 




tbe other. It ihould appe&r, from Master Thomas Co. 



oTtbeml Surely, Thomas was too squeamiBh. Heesi-ja, 
" Tbe French gtudm, otherwiw called the ^Q&\S\vai>%, 
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have one most diabolicall custome in their travelling upon 
the wayes. Diabolicall it may well be called : for when* 
soever their horses doe a little anger them, they will say 
in their iury, * Mhns, £able,* that is, * Go, thou divell.' 
Also, if they happen to be angry with a stranger upon 
the way upon any occasion, tney will say to him, * Le cU' 
able femporte^* that is, ' The divell take thee.' Thb I 
know by mine owne experience. — C Crudities** 
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BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. 



I. SANDOWNE CASTLE. 

My limbs are bow'd, though DOt «llh toil, 

But rnsted by avile repose. 
For ihey have been t dnngeua's £p(»l ; 

And miae bath heea the fiite of those 
To whom ihe gloiiuus sun and air 
Are bann'd aud barr'd — -forbidden fare. 

Frii»airr <f Chilloii. 

>Be evening in Aug'ust last 1 was sitting' on the blanch 
lose by Sandowne Castle. The evening was so mild 
lat I had come out with the intention of bathing ; but 
I the state of the tide was somewhat unfavourable, I 
^ll into some doubt on the subject ; and, while in tbut 
ate of mind, was amusing myaclf with looking at tiic 
umeroua ships then riding at anchor in the Downs, and 
om time to time gathering pebbles from the conntlfsj 
lass of them around me, and throwing them down the 
each ; in a vain effort to recover an art in which I had 
Lcelled in my boyhood, that of being a good shot with ii 
one — in technieal phrase, of " shying well." While 1 
as tbii3 employed, a man uame out of the castlo gate, 
rossed the drawbiidge, and passed me. In parsing, 
e stopped a moment, and iookmg towards the Goodwin 
anda lying beyond ^e Downs, he stud, — 

" The aands are very visible this evening, sir." 

*' Are they more so than usual ?" 



■' Yea.s 
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" O yes ; you might play cricket on them. But when 
the tide returns, they will again become a quicksand." 
** Can any one see Sandowne Castle now ?" 
" O yes, sir, I have just come out of it. The Ser- 
jeant who takes care of it will be very happy to show 
you any part of it you may wish to see." 
" I suppose there is little to be seen ?" 
" Not a great deal, sir." 
" Whatistheageofit?' 

He mentioned a date about two centuries wide of the 
true one. With that he wished me good evening, and 
passed on ; and I resolved, instead of taking a cold bath 
that evening, to take a look at Sandowne Castle. 

I crossed the drawbridge; and, passing under the 
dark portal, where a portcullis appears to have once been, 
and where there are three large holes from above, pro- 
bably for the purpose of pouring shot or molten lead upon 
the assailants, I entered a sort of court-yard, which runs 
(I think) quite round, between the ramparts and the 
central tower, which together form the castle. I made 
my way by a ladder stair to the ramparts, where I found 
a Serjeant of artillery sitting upon a gun, — which by the 
fleur-de-lis upon it seemed once to have belonged to the 
King of France, — in conversation with one or two men 
belonging to the preventive service (as it is called), who 
likewise lodged in the castle. 

Sandowne Castle was built, together with Deal and 
Walmer Castles, by Henry the Eighth, for the protection 
of that coast. None of these castles are of great extent ; 
and they seem to have been designed as a sort of batteries, 
— the martello towers of the sixteenth century. The 
walls are about thirteen feet thick ; and the apartments 
are said to be damp ; that is, the evidence with which I 
am acquainted on tne subject is in the proportion of two 
to one in favour of damp. The serjeant of artillery who 
has the charge of Sandowne Castle told me, to the best 
of my recollection, that the place was quite dry. On the 
other hand, the housekeeper at Walmer Castle said that 
Lord Lf verpoors books were spoiled there by the damn : 
and Mrs, Lucy Hutcbinaou, t)ie V\^^ oS. C^Vscksd Hutcii* 



tn»Km, one of King Charles's judges, who nai impri cont'd 
about a year and died in Sandowne Castle, bears wjtncta 
to the same effect, of dump at Sandowne; to tliu Ejtuu- 
tion of which, in fact, low and close to the sea, she attri- 
butes her husband's death. 

The Serjeant showed me a picture, as he said, of tlie 
" famous Colonel Huskisson, who condenmcd King 
Charles." 

" I dare say, sir," added the loyal artillery roan, "he 
did it4kll for the best." 

■' No doubl," I replied ; " but was not the colonel's 
name Hutchinson, not Huskisson ?" 

The man of war looked for a moment with a njingled 
expression of wonder, pity, and contempt in his cuuiite- 
nance, at the individual vhose daring ignorance led 
him to dispute the aiithentidty of that legend nhieh had 
been so often told without a murmur of contradiction. 

" No, sir," be said, with the good-humoured smile 
with which a benevolent and superior nature checks 
prwuniption, reproves ignorance, and enlightens darkness, 
— "no, sir, not Hutchinson; Hnskiason, Huskisson, sir. 
Here, sir, is his picture." 

I looked at it; that is, as well as the dim twili;.'iit ami 
the dingy condition of the portrait would cnubli' iik to 
do. " But there is no name on the picture," i tibscncd. 

He looked carefully, but could find none. 

" The ftct is," said I, " I have read the memoirs of 
this man, written by his wife, who was with him bore. 
that il, she lived in Deal, and walked over to see her 
buriNUid every dav ; the governor would not let her live 
ID the castle: ana I assure you the name was Uulch- 

My worthy friend looked at me again, and I perceived 
that my display of scholarship had made some impression 
upon him. 

" Well, sir," he said, "it's likely his wife would know 

" Do yon know which was the apartment occu^ic^d ^-j 
the coloDel?" I asked. 

"It a at the bottom of the tower, ht ■, \ V\\\ s\\(i-». 
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it you from the rampart. It is too dark to take yoa 
into it now ; and I don't like to open the windows for 
fear of the powder, as there seems to be some lightning 
in the air." 

When we went round, he pointed to a window well 
nigh the bottom of the tower, and opening (though then 
the shutter was closed) upon the space between the 
central tower and the rampart. 

*' Is not that place damp ?" I asked. 

" No, sir, quite dry ; I have known troops quartered 
there for a considerable time." 

" And their health did not suffer from it ?" 

"No, sir, not at all." 

" Because I think Mrs. Hutchinson attributed thecolo- 
neVs death to the place of his confinement ; a low, damp 
situation, near the sea, acting upon the constitution of a 
person accustomed to a healthy situation inland." 

" Why, sir, there might be a difference between being 
constantly confined, and merely sleeping in a place." 

No doubt there would ; though, latterly Colonel 
Hutchinson's friends obtained permission from the secre- 
tary of state for him to take a walk daily upon the beach. 
Moreover, the worthy castellan's authority respecting the 
apartment in which the colonel was confined would seem 
to be as questionable as his version of the colonel's name. 
Mrs. Hutchinson says it was " a thorow-fare roome, that 
had five doors in it, and one of them opened upon a plat- 
forme."* Now this I take to be the room in which the 
picture which my guide said was Colonel Hutchinson's 
hangs ; for I recollect that room had several doors in it 
and opened upon a " platforme." The gallant chdtelam 
probably thought it would make a much more sublime 
story, after the fashion of modern romance, to make the 
prisoner's abode a dungeon at the very bottom of the 
tower, than this comparatively comfortable room. Upon 
the whole, the picture drawn by Mrs. Hutchinson of the 
hardships endurdtt by the Colonel at Sandowne Castle 
appears to be over-coloured. Such an over-colouring is, 

* Memoirs of Colonel HulcVmiaoTi, \\ft. ^^x.-^. \a^ 



however, veiy excusable in a devoted, idolizing wife 
mourning' over the loss of a. husband ,— and such a husband 
as Colonel John Hutchinson. I mBjadd here, as ua ex- 
ample of tlie accuracy with which history is commonly 
written, that Noble, in his " Lives of the English Regi- 
cide?," says that Colonel ilutchinson wm imprisoned in 
the castle of Deal, instead of Simdowne. 

The priBonera in the Tower of London, under the keep- 
ing of sir John Robinson, " that iiihuuian bloody jaylor 
the lienenanl of the Toner," as Mrs. Hutchiueon calls 
him, appear, from Mrs, Ilutcbinson's account, tu huve 
been much worse off than. Colonel Hutchinson at Ssn- 
downe Castle. It is somewhat singular that Mrs. Hutch- 
inson was herself the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, a 
Ibnner " lieftenant" of the Tower, where she had lleen 
bom and brought up. Her account of the treatment 
of the prisoners, by Robinson, is curious and Jnte- 
reatiog-. " Only (he gentlemen that were the late 
King's judges, and decoyed to surrender themselves to 
custwly by the House's proclatnstion, after that they had 
voted only seven to suffer, were now given up to a trial, 
both for their lives and estates, and put into close prison, 
where they were miserably kept, brought shortly after to 
trial, condemned, all their estates confiscated and taken 
awBy, theniselves kept in miserable bondage under that 
inhuman bloody jaylor ihe lieftenant of the Tow cr, who 
stifled some of them to death for want of air j and vihcn 
they had not one penny but what was given them to feed 
themselves and their families, exacted abominable rates 
for bare unfurnished prisons ; of some, forty pounds for 
one miserable chamber ; of others, double, besides undue 
and unjust lees, which their poore wives were tbrccd to 
beg and engage their jointures and make miserable shins 
for : and yet this rogue had all this while three pounds a 
weeke pay'd out of the Chequer for every one of them. 
At last, when this would not kill them fast enough, und 
when some alms were thus ])rivately stolen in to tlicm, 
they were sent away to remote and dismal islands, w.hew. 
relief could not reach them, nor any o? ftle^t'[^a\^ow4V^^t.'i 
care of tbem ; in this a thousand timea tnote wvsKfiWve. 
thaa iboee tbat died, vho were thereby ^revcvixci ^\<)is 
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the eternal infamy and remorse which hope of* life and 
estate made these poor men bring upon themselves, by 
base and false recantations of their own judgment, against 
their consciences ; which they wounded for no advantage, 
but lived ever after in misery themselves, augmented by 
seeing the misery of their wretched families, and in tbie 
daily apprehension of death, which, without any more 
formality, they are to expect whenever the tyrant gives 
the word. And these are the * tender mercies rf the 
wickedP " — Mrs, Hutchinson* s Memoirs cf Colonel Hutch' 
inson, vol. ii. pp. 268-9-70, 8vo. edit. We find it im- 
possible to comprise within our present limits the whole 
account of Robinson's treatment of Colonel Hutchinson, 
but we refer the reader for it to page 338, and those that 
follow, of Mrs. Hutchinson's interesting memoir. The 
instances of this Robinson's oppression and cruelty, from 
the ** Histories of the Sufferings of the Quakers" alone, 
would fill a volume. Mrs. Hutchinson affirms it as '* cer* 
tain" that an attempt to poison was made by him upon Sir 
Henry Vane and others, which she also strongly suspects 
in the case of Colonel Hutchinson. The following 
articles, drawn up against Robinson by Colonel Hutch- 
inson, exhibit a very dark picture of the man's cha- 
racter. "1st. That Robinson had affirmed that the 
King gave no allowance to his prisoners, not so much as 
to those who had all their estates taken from them : and 
accordingly he gave them none, but converted what the 
King allowed to his own use, and threatened some of the 
prisoners with death if they offered to demand it ; and 
suffered others, at twelve of the clock in the night, to 
make such a miserable outcrie for bread, that it was 
heard into some parts of the city, and one was absolutely 
starved to death for want of relief; although the King at 
that time told a prisoner that he took more care for the 
prisoners than for his own table. 2nd. That he set down 
to the King seven pounds a-week for one prisoner, for 
whom he never laid out above 27 or 30 shillings a-week 
at the most. 3rd. That he not only kept back the prison- 
e/^'aiiowances, but exacted of them excessive rents for 
bare prison iodgings, and empty Yjw^ew? Vvouscs unfur- 
nisht; and if they have not ^\mc\>ia\\'3 \»:3^^ Vwa^XiSSlo. 



gtified them up bj close imprisiNiment, without any order, 
altboueh he knew they hud not a penny to buy br(,-3<l, 
but what eame from the charily oF good people, -till. 
That he received salary of the Kin^r for forty warders, 
and bad not neur so many, hut iiiled up the list »iih 
fatM> names, and took the pay to himself. Glh. That 
when he had received money for those wardera he kei]t, 
lie had detained it many montlis to his own ufe, while 
(he [)oor men were thereby in miaeruble WBnts. (ith. 
Thst he sold the warders' places, and Ictt them houses at 
a dear rate, and yet took the most oonsiderable prisoners, 
wbicb ought to bavc been committed to them, into his 
own house, and made them pay him excessive rales for 
bed-rooms, and set bis man Crcssett over them, making 
them pay him for attendance what the wardera should 
have had. 7th. That he made many hha musters in his 
own company belonging' to the Tower, and, ihoii{j;h ha 
bad received the soldiers' money, van run in arrears to 
them five or six [lounds a-man ; at which Ihny cruelly 
murrnurcd, because b^ thie meims their mBinleuimce was 
etreightened, and their duty brought more (requent upon 
them. 8th. That notwithstanding all his dcfraudmg, 
* oppressive, and eiaclivB ways of raising money, he hwl 
ungratefully complained of the King's scontyrecomiieiioe 
of bis service. 9th, That alter the starving of the pour 

frisonera, and their miserable outcry, when shame furced 
im to allow about a dozC'D poor tnidesmos ten shiliinga 
a-piece, though at that time he received forty of the King 
for eaeti of Ihcm, he and his man Cresselt denied the 
King's allowance, and said it was his own charity. lOth. 
That he was frequently drunk ; out of the Tower till 
twelve, one, and two of tlic clock ; and threatened one of 
the wardera, who came one night to fetch him home, niih 
Newgate, and spited him ever after." To this jierson 
HefljD dedicated his Life of Laud. "Dignum Liivde 
virum musa vetat mori."" Worthy of the patron were 
the work and the subject. 

• Heylyn's motto to that wotV. 
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II. GOOD FRIDAY. 

In Catholic countries, not only this day, but the 
of the week in which it occurs, and which is cal 
" Holy week," is observed with the greatest sole 
The ODservances, however, were much neglected, 
pressed altogether as papistical, in the countn< 
adopted the reformation. In England, during the 
of Elizabeth and James the First, some respect se 
have been paid to the day by the established-church 
but from the times of the civil wars this practi< 
given up, and, as is still the case in Scotland am 
other protestant countries, no difference was ma 
tween Good Friday and any other Friday in the 
The restoration of the day to its ancient holy con 
tion is quite a recent event. 

In 1777, the Hon. Frederic Cornwallis, as Arch 
of Canterbury and Primate of England, resolve 
Good Friday should again be observed as a holy < 
day of fasting and prayer; and he carried his 
though not without violent animadversions froi 
presbyterians and other dissenters, who insisted th; 
measure was calculated to carry us back to the su 
tions and ceremonies of the Roman catholic c. 
One of the most active and influential co-operator 
the Archbishop was Beilby Porteus, author of the 
on Death, who was at the time Bishop of Chest< 
who was afterwards translated to the see of L< 
Porteus, in consequence, came in for a full share < 
censure; nor was his admirer and patron, Georg 
Third, spared. The following contemporary accoui 
tracted from Cole's " Athenae Cantabrigienses," wil 
some notion of the excitement that prevailed ; 
must be borne in mind that Cole was a high-church 
and a personal friend of Archbishop Cornwallis. 

** It is inconceivable the clamour, uproar, and 
which the order from the Archbishop to observe de< 
Good Friday, in 1777, gave to the faction : for 
weeks together the presbytemw weNvs^apers were 
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abuse end lies relating to Arohbishop Comwallis anil liia 
fumity ; and when one expected it should have sub.aiiird, 
two months aft^r the day was observed, oot cotnes the 
following lon^imd severe paragraph in the London Even- 
ing Post of May 29, 1777, — a paper one would rather 
suppose to have been printed in ihe capital of New 
England thnn at London, — on the Bishop of Chostcr, 
who, as a decent and reswctable man, on that score is an 
ofiencc to the fanatica] tnbe. 

" * On the late announcing a sort of outlandish oamo, 
one Porleus, to an Eng-Iiali bishopric, I oaiuraiiy asked 
what vsiis become of oil our old, learned, and venerable 
clergy, of the beet families, that they were all passed 
over with so much contempt and injtaticef I was in- 
formed that the young prelate was a man distinguished 
by bis Majesty's own judgment, and exalted by his mere 
personal favour, as one of the most promising talents and 
diapoiition to till the saered office in a manner the moat 
suitable to his own pious feelinga and sentiments, and 
the mild and lltieral plan of govemiupnt adopted byl^tm. 
A counteaance and a c/iaracter so clear of cynical and 
eccleaiastienl pride and austerity could not escape ihc 
penetrating observation and the generous Eym|)athy of 
Ihe royal patron. A Charles has had his favourite Lmid. 
Similar characters and principles n ill always attract oui'li 
other. It has indeed been insinuated that, over and 
Bl>ove the great merit ofScotliaA extraction and iiilerest, 
he has distinguished himaelf as a ministerial writer in 
the public papers, almost -os much as by the stretch of 
church power and arrogance in shutting up the City 
■faopa on GoodFiidoff; which, as a sanctilied, hypocri- 
lica] triumph over both reason and Scripture, the civil 
and reUgious rights of Englishmen, could not but \>e 
highly acceptable lotvnints and hypocrites of evei'y dc- 
DOmioation, particularly at court. By this experiment on 
ibe tune ana servile temper of the times, it is tiit'u^lit 
the Soii and Crucifix may be elevated to prostrate croH ds 
in dirty streets some years sooner than could have been 
reasonably eipected. And when a VfeddetWTwc &.iC\. 
be keeper of the Kiag's cotigcieac« and aea\a, awV s."?ot- 
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teus of the spiritual keys, as the alierivs orbia papOf 
there is no doubt but our consciences, and our property 
too, will be effectually taken care of.' ** 



III. POPULAR PASTIMES. 

The popular pastimes of the time of James the First are 
enumerated in the following lines, in a little work en- 
titled " The Letting of Humour's Blood m the Head- 
vaine ; with a New Morisco daunced by seven Satires 
upon the boltome of Diogenes* tubbe :** 8vo. Lond. 1611. 

" Man, I dare challenge thee to Throw the dedge. 
To jump or Leape over ditch or hedge ; 
To Wradle, play at StooUbaU, or to Rutmey 
To Fitch the harre, or to Shoote off a gunne : 
To play at Loggets, Nine Holes, or Ten Pinne\ 
To tr^ it out at Foot-hail by the shiunes : 
At Ticktackef Irish Noddie, Maw, and Ruffe, 
At Hot-cockles, Leap-frog, or JBlindman-buffe ; 
To drink halfe-pots, or deale at the whole can ; 
To play at Ba^e, or Pen-and- Ynkhorne Sir Jhan ; 
To daunce the Morris^ play at Barley-hreahe, 
At all exploytes a man can thinke or speake ; 
At Shove-groate, Venter-poynt, or Crosse and File, 
At Beshrow him that *s last at yonder style ; 
At Leaping o*er a Midsommer-uon-Jier, 
Or at the Drawing Dun out of the myer : 
At any of those, or all these presently, 
Wagge but your finger, I am for you, I !" 



IV. UMBRELLAS. 

In " Remarkable Occurrences in the life of Jonas Han- 
^ay,** by John Pugh, (Lond. 1787,) it is stated that 
** he was the first man who ventured to walk the streets 
of London with an umbrella over his head. After carry- 
Ing one nearly thirty years, he saw them come into ge- 
neral use," 



Umbrelltts, howe»er, were uted by femdei long prior 
to Hanwaj's time. In Gay's " Tnvia, or the Art of 
Walking the Streeta of Lonilon," published in 1712, the 
year in \¥hich Hanway was bom, the following descrip- 
tion of the umbrella is given: — 

" Good bonsewiTCB all the winter's rage despise. 
Defended by the ridinghood's disguise ; 
Or uuderneath the umbrella's oil; shed, 
8af^ through the wet on dinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames the umbrella's ribs display, 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 
Or sweating slaves support the shady load 
Wht'u Eastern monartiiB show their state abroad : 
Britain in winter only knows its aid. 
To guard from obilly showeri thu walking maid." 

It bus been staled tbat Hanway first imported tbc idea 
into Britain, having felt tbe tienefits ot the umhretla 
during his travels in Persia, where thev were in constant 
use as a protection from the sun. The preceding ex- 
tract proves the contrary, and the following passage from 
Coryat'a Crudities shows tbat the umbrella had been 
well described in England a century and u half before 
Jonas Hanwttj's time. 

" Also many of the Italians dot! carry other fine things 
of a fer greater price that will cost at least a duckal, 
which they commonly call in the Italian tongue Umbrel- 
laes, that is, things that ininister shadow unto them tor 
shelter against the scorching heaCe of the eunne. These 
are madeofleatlier something answerable to the forme of 
a little canopy, and hooped in the inside with divers 
little wooden boopes, that extend the umbrdlu in a protly 
large comjiasse. They aro used esjiecially by horsemen, 
who carry them 'ta their lumdes when tbey ride, fasten- 
ing the end of the tumdle upon one of their thighs ; and 
they imptut eo long a shadow unto theoi, that it kecpcth 
the heate of the sun from Ihe upper part of their bodies." 

It was more probably bis neatness in dress and dvli- 
cste constitution which led Jonas Hanway, on his return 
from abroad, to appropriate a luxury Wttvetto covAucii. vi 
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The following is Mr. Pagh's description of the ge 
appearance of Mr. Hanway : 

" In his dress, as far as was consist^t with his 
of health and ease, he accommodated himself to the 
railing ftshion. As it was frequently necessary foi 
to appear in polite drdes, on unexpected occadon 
nsoally wore aress clothes with a large French bag. 
hat, ornamented with a gold button, was of a si» 
fSsMhion to be worn as well under the arm as on the ] 
When it rained, a small parapluie* defended his 
and wig." 

The absence of almost all allusion to the umbreU 
the wits of the seventeenth century, while the fian 
muff^ &c., receive so large a share of attention, s 
that it was far from being recognised as an artic 
convenient luxury. Its dum^ shape probably pre 
ad its being freely used : Dnrden has 

'' I can carry your umbnUa^ and fan your ladyslu 

Gray, addressing a gendeman, says, — 

" Be thou for every season justly drest, 
Nor brave the piercing frost with open breast; 
And when the bursting clouds a deluge pour, 
Let thy surtout defend the drenching shower." 

Again : — 

'* That garment best the winter's rage defends. 
Whose shapeless form in ample plaits depends ; 
By various names in various countries known, 
Yet held in all ti^e true surtout alone. 
Be thine of kersey firm, though small the cost; 
Then brave unwet the rain, unchiird the frost." 

It is difficult to conceive how the umbrella could 
into general use in the state in which the streets of 
don were, up to a comparatively recent period. < 
poem is well termed the art of walking the streets, 
was an art. Mr. Pugh, in mentioning the zealoui 
ultimately effectual co-operation of Mr. Hanway in 

* The French for um\sw\\Bu* 
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John Spranger's " Plan for paving the streets and liberty 
of Westminster in an uniform manner," thus describes 
their state before the project was carried into effect : — 

" It is not easy to convey to a person who has not 
seen the streets of this metropolis before they were uni- 
formly paved, a tolerable idea of their inconvenience and 
unseemliness. The carriage-ways were full of cavities, 
which harboured water and filth. The signs, extending 
on both sides of the way into the streets, at unequal dis- 
tances from the houses, that they might not intercept 
each other, greatly obstructed the view, and, which is of 
more consequence in a crowded city, prevented the free 
circulation of the air. The footpaths were universally in- 
commoded, even where they were so narrow as only to 
admit of one person passing at a time, by a row of posts 
set on edge next the carriage-way. He whose urgent 
business would not admit of his keeping pace with the 
gentleman of leisure before him, turned out between the 
two posts before the door of some large house into the 
carriage-way. When he perceived danger moving to- 
wards him, he wished to return within the protection of 
the row of posts ; but there was commonly a rail con- 
tinued from the top of one post to that of another, some- 
times for several nouses together, in which case he was 
obliged to run back to the first inlet, or climb over or 
creep under the railing ; in attempting which, he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped with no other in- 
jury than what proceeded from dirt : il", intimidated by 
the danger he escaped, he afterwards kept within the 
boundary of the posts and railing, he was obliged to put 
aside the travellers before him whose haste was less ur- 
gent than his ; cmdy these resisting, made his journey trvly 
a warfare. 

** The French are reproached, even to a proverb, for 
their neglect of the conveniency of foot-passengers in 
their metropolis, by not providing a separate path for 
them ; but, great as is the exposure to dirt in Paris for 
want of a footway (which tneir many portes-cocheres 
seem likely for ever to prevent), in the wvwe VKv>^Qt\sficv\. 
article of danger the city of London was, «A. \)das» ^tv^^^ 
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at least on a p«r. How comfortless, must be the tea- 
satlons of aa unfortunate female, stopped on the street 
on a nindf day under a lar^ old sign loaded with 
lead and iron, in full swing orer her head, and perhaps a 
torrent of dirty water falling near her from a projoctjng 
Bpout ornamented with the mouth and teeth of a dragon I 
These dangers and distresses are now at an end, and we 
may think of them as the sailor does of the storm wbid 
has suba ded but the ad antsges den ed from be pre- 
sent un form y and c ean ness of ou streets can be 
known n the fu extent only b/ comparing them w th 
he former neon en ences 

Whe o th s descnption is added the fact that the 
hoop pe ticoa and anoher artcle of dress monopolised 
the whalebone w I be seen bow much bad to be got 
D e before he umbrel a could be earned out by the 
London c Uzens as a walking staff w th tho satuntctory 
« of p o eclion n case of a shoner 




V. TAKE CARE OF TOUK HEADS, 

The celebrated Neapolilan poet and wit, Nicolo Capas- 
M, whom we shall mention elsewhere, was very Teadj 
in making inscrifitioni of all kinds in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, anil even in hie own palois; and his talent in 
lliis vaj was continually put in demand by his frifiuls 
and aeciuaintanees. 

One of bis conlemnorariea, the Duke di , who had 

■ singular mania For building-, and Tor being higown art^hi- 
lect, nncG aakcd him for an inscription to pUce in front 
of a palace he had ji;9t finished. As the Duke did not 
alwava build on philosophical principles, as sundry luui- 
ble-downa and accidents had happened to bis construc- 
tions, and as ho bad carried the palace in question to an 
Biormoug height, the wit sent bim the lb llowbg label : — 

" 11 Dues di fece, guarila soUo !' 

Or, 

(TheDuke bniltthisj take care ofyonrheadsbelow!) 

The noble builder never forgave the poet this joke. 
The monsinn, however, did not tall down : it remains to 
this day as a glaring proof of the artliilcct'i bad lusfc ; 
ihe whole fa^e being cut into Email semicircidar nithi'?, 
in each of which there is a. borborous bust. The trai d- 
W, on entering Naples from Rome, cannot help seeing it. 
It stands on the right-hand side of the great street calhil 
41 Foria, between the Botanical Garden and the Musenm. 
'be name and title of the nobleman have escaped us. 



VI. AKECDOTE OF OLIVEE CROMWELL. 

ui following anecdote is taken from a small pockct- 
tion Life of Cromwell, of which the title and first 
rtcen pages, together with all the pages ailcr tin! 
ad, ar« gone. We have to a certain extent modern- 
tbe language, but without in the ilightest de^tic 
e[ireMating the facta. 
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Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character 
or conduct of Cromwell in other respects, truth must 
compel us to admit that no man understood better the true 
interests of the British nation, or maintained the reputa- 
tion of the British name with a higher hand than he did. 

Of the truth of this, the following anecdote, recorded 
in a printed speech made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Poulteney in a debate on the complaints of the 
West India merchants, two sessions before the declara- 
tion of war against Spain, and preserved in this small 
and scarce edition of the lafe of tne Protector, furnishes a 
striking and instructive proof. 

An English merchant -ship was captured, during a 
period of profound peace with France, by a vessel of 
that nation, and carried into St. Malo^ where she was 
condemned, and sold for the benefit of the captors, upon 
some frivolous and groundless pretence. 

The master of this merehantman, who happened to be 
an honest quai^er, immediately on his return to England 
presented a petition, complaining of this grievance, and 
praying for redress, to the Protector in council. On hear- 
mg the case, Cromwell informed the council he would 
take the affair into his own hands, and ordered the 
master to attend him the next morning. 

After a strict examination into the particulars of the 
case, finding the master to be a plain honest man, who 
had been embarked in no illegal traffic, he asked him if 
he would be the bearer of a letter to Paris. The man 
assenting, he desired him to prepare for the journey with* 
out delay, and wait on him again the following morning. 

On the next morning he gave the master a letter to 
Cardinal Mazarine, with directions not to wait longer 
than three days for an answer. This answer he informed 
him was to be nothing less than the full value of what he 
might have made of his ship and cargo ; desiring him to 
tell the Cardinal that, if it was not paid in three days, he 
had strict orders from him to return home. 

The honest quaker appears to have followed the injunc- 
tions of the Protector to the very letter, and, meeting with 
the usual shuffling evasioiva ao qotwsvqw waon^ diplomat- 




Uts, took hU leave on the tbir:! day, aai returned with- 
oul Bccompliahing tlie object af his misaion. " Well, 
friend," demtmded the Protector, on seeing him, "have 
you ubbuned your money ?" Being answered in ihe nega- 
tive, he told the quaker to leave bis addresa with his secre- 
tary, promising to let liiai hcur from him shortly. 

Without involving himself ui the delays, ti-ickcnes, and 
evasions of diplomatic negotiations — without the cmply 
parade of protocols and conferences, which loo often 
waste time without leading to any satisfactory results — 
without even deigning to rcjicat his demand or ex[>lain 
the ground of hia [iroceeding, this diEtinguiahed states- 
man Unied orders to seiie every French ship which liis 
cruiien fell in with, and bring tbem into port. In pur- 
ntance of these orders, several captures were made, and 
their cargoes ordered by the Protector to he immediately 
•old. Out of the produce of these sales he ya\& ^X\>^, 
quelcer the fall rafue ol'bis ship and curgo ', wvii,^^^};^? 
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for the French ambassador then resident in London, he 
acquainted him with the steps he had taken, and the 
reason of his doing so, informing him at the same time 
that there was a balance out of the produce of the sales^ 
which should be paid to him if he pleased, for the purpose 
of returning it to the French owners. 

Such vigorous and decbive conduct was attended with 
the happiest results. The eovemment of France, well 
knowing that the spirit which dictated such a proceeding 
was fully equal to following it up with resolution, in 

f)lace of making it a ^und for hostilitiesi took it as a 
esson to be more cautious for th^ future, and were scru- 
pulously guarded against givinff further offence to any 
British subject during tho reminder of Cromwell's life. 



VII. THE COURT AND THE CITY IN THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

Mr, Edwabd Hyde, afterwards so celebrated as Lord 
Clarendon, and as a stanch royalist, began his public 
career as a reformer of abuses and a patriot. 

In 1640, when Charles the First was forced by the 
insurrection of his Scottish subjects to call together the 
English parliament, Mr. Pym, who was afterwards a leader 
in the revolution which hurled Charles from the throne, 
made a formal recapitulation of all the grievances of the 
people. On the conclusion of this speech, Hyde rose, and 
told the House of Commons that Pym '* had omitted one 
grievance more heavy than many of the others, which was 
the Earl Marshal's court — a court newly erected by 
government, without colour or shadow of law, which took 
upon itself to fine and imprison the King's subjects, and 
to give great damages for matters which the law gave no 
damages for." 

Hyde then (to continue in his own words) " repeated 

a pleasant story of an honest citizen, who, being rudely 

treated for more than his i'aie c«me to, by a waterman, 



d imiirii 
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irho, preMingr him, still showed his crest, or bad^e upon 
bis coat, the citizen brnie him begone with his goosK ; 
irhereas it was, in truth, a swan, the crest of an eoA, 
irhose servant the waterman was : vhereupan the citizen 
Has called into the Marshal's court, and, after a long- and 
diargeablc attendance, was, for the opprobrious disho- 
louring ilie earCs r.rest, by caliing llie swan a goose, lined 
' ' ' Dned till he had paid coniiiderable damages to 
r at least to ibe waterman ; which realty undid 

For the belter understanding of this shamGrul story, it 
Duld be menUoned that it was customary in tijuse 
les for the great nobility to enrol, through a love of 
NUDp, many more servants than they could convenieniiy 
upport, and to allow the surplus number to get tlit'ir 
iriog as they could, only calling them together on grand 
ereraonial occasions, tosport their liyeriesand swell their 
rain. From tliia practice, which was hy no means con. 
ined to England, there arose another abuse. As the 
oca badged with the crests of dukes and lords claimed to 
le partakers in the privileges and licence of the freal 
louses, numbers of men, like watermen, whose calling 
vf in public, got themselves set down in some noble- 
nan's list, in order to he partakers in the privileges, ami 
o be rielendeJ \n llieir diepules by a whole corps. Tiiu 
nefficient police had rarely the courage to seize a ruffian 
vho wore a peer's badgeon his sleeve ; and any plebeian 
Duldng that badge, or the wearer of it, was helii to have 
nsulted the peer himself. In several of the despotic 
^vernmenis on the Continent, even at this day, it is 
smiidered a meet serious crime to strike or collar any 
ine wearing the royal livery, though it be but a drunken 
700m or 3tablc-t>oy, and though he may first have given 
he blow or provoked it by insupportable insulcnce. The 
ibilosophy of this is, that it is not the persnn of the 
;roomor stable-boy, but the coat of livery, that is sacred, 
Hyde continued his illuitnitions of the oppression exer- 
ued over the bui^esses by the nobility and the Mar- 
hal'a court 
"He ioWtbem aaodier etory as ridVciAowa, cA a Sf^^" 
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tleman who, owing his tailor a long time a good sum of 
money for clothes, and his tailor coming one day to his 
chamber with more than ordinary importunity for his 
debt, and not receiving any good answer, threatened to 
arrest him ; upon which the gentleman, enraged, gave 
him very ill words, called him base fellow, and laid his 
hands upon him to thrust him out of the chamber : in this 
struggle, and under this provocation, oppression, and re- 
proach, the poor tailor chanced to say, that he was as good 
a man as the other ; for which words he was called into 
the Marshal's court ; and, for his peace, was content to be 
satisfied his debt out of his own ill manners ; being com- 
pelled to release all his other demands in lieu of damages. 
The case was known to many and detested by all. — 
Clarendon's Ldfe^ wiitten hy himself, vol. iii. 

The letter from which the following is an extract is 
dated in the year 1G35, in the reign of Charles the 
First. It does not appear that my Lord Archbishop's son 
ever underwent any form of trial. The murdered man was 
only a carter— and what was a carter a. d. 1635 ? 

'* Some three murthers we have had this month here in 
London : one by duel, Mr. Henry Perkins slain by one 
Leake, a gentleman, in St. George's Fields. Sir Paul 
Neale, the Archbishop of Yorke's son, slew a carter with 
his sword, but he was infinitely provoked : the carter 
whipt him once or twice cross the face with his whip ; 
this happened six weeks since ; valiant Paul gave him 
then the wound of which he died now, the latter end 
of Christmas. The old Archbishop kept in all this 
Christmas, and was much afiiicted with this accident ; but 
the King most graciously sent unto him a comfortable 
message, which hath revived him." — Strafford's Letters 
and JDespatheSy vol. i. 

During the dissolute and disgraceful reign of Charles 
the Second the people were not treated with more consi- 
deration, and the mass of the middling classes, who almost 
alone retained any sentiments of religion and decency in 
the capital, were considered as republicans and puritans, 
and as proper butts for the scurrilous wit of the courtiers, 
and fitting objects of attacVa for \)[iftvc \i\xt<l hravoes. A 



nobleniEui would then have thought it unwnrthyoriiis rank 
Bod birth openly lo draw his Bword with a " ixise p!p- 
bcian," but it was considered no disgraee to employ nighl- 
ruffians to surprise and beat almost to death any dufunee- 
less citizen tbat might hsve incurred his displeasure. So 
degraded and brutalized mils the spirit of the upper 
dasses at that perioil, vhieh ia so often boaated of as a 
period of excessive refinement, when, as Dennis says, "the 
court was more gallant and more polite than ever the 
English court perhaps had been before," that, even in their 
contentions and differences amons themselves, they re- 
sorted to all kitida of dishonourable means, luch as tii^ht- 
smprisea, ambuscades, superior numbers, fltc. Thus Sir 
John Coventry, who had hazarded some reflections upon 
the King's amours with actresses, was treacherously n ay- 
laid by a number of young- men of high rank, who cruelly 
beat him and slit bia nose. 

This being the case, it will be easily imagined how 
these riotous courtiers and swaggering sprigs of nobility 
were inclined to treat honest citizens and industrious 
people, whom they scarcely considered as of the same 
■pecies as themselves. 

In the case we are about to relate, the person atturked 

waa what ia called a man of good family — a gentlemori 

torn ; but as be was reduced to get his living by his 

pen and his genius, he had probably lost caate in the 

»timatian of those in whose eyes the doing of nothing 

vas the most essential quality of a gentleman. The 

tor; derives ao additional intereat from the celebrity 

''the paitiei. 

JohD Drjden, one of the greatest of our poets, had in 

ndry ways given offence to the notorious Lord Roches- 

*, who waa also a poet and a wit, though an irreclaim- 

le miscreant. To wreak his vengeance, Hocbester set 

one Elkanah Settle as a rival to Dryden ; and it is a 

^ar proof of the good taste of the times, that this 

tie, who, after going through the phases of Lord 

yor'a fool, or poet-laureate to the city, died the maker 

nmas for the puppels of BartholoToew T«it,-KaaS<it 
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and astronomer of my acquaintance ; a man who loved 
logarithms, was partial to partial differences, feasted on 
functions, and constant to tlie calculus of variations. I 
hope you will do me the justice to believe that I have not 
the slightest notion what all these things can be ; I am 
sure, if they mean anything wicked, I am sorry for having 
written them ; but really my friend talks so much of them 
that it is impossible to be in his company a quarter of an 
hour without hearing something about them. He re- 
tumedme my books,however, with some remarks,of whicfa 
I send you the substance. He says that he found Sir 
Walter generally accurate enough, at least for ordinary 
readers ; but that in one instance he had come to a false 
conclusion, which, says he, is not excusable even in poetry. 
On looking at the point in question, I certainly found 
by an almanac that my friend was right. The case is as 
follows ; — 

In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the Lady<of Brank- 
some says to William of Deloraine, — 

" For this will be St. Michaers night, 
And though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 
And the Cross, of bloody red, 
Will point to the grave of the mighty dead.'* 

My friend has always expressed his wonder that people 
should put short lines, ending with the same letters, 
in pairs under each other ; and, when I have told him 
that was poetry, has always answered that a mere defini- 
tion does not give properties unless they existed before, 
and has inquired what is the fundamental axiom from 
which the method is deduced. Really, sir, I have not 
been able to answer him, because I do not know what an 
axiom is. However, to proceed, he says that the preced- 
ing proposition, as he calls it, together with the follow- 
ing, make out his case. *^ The moon on the east oriel 
shone through slender shafts," &c. &c., is immaterial to 
the purpose : ** the silver light, so pale and faint, showed 
many a prophet and many a saint, whose image on the 
glass was dyed ; full in the midst his cross of red, triumph- 
ant Michael brandished," te. ^<i. K\A ^-sB^^u : •* Still 



|TB<e of the mighty dedd." All this put together, he 
say», proves tbiit Sir Wnltcr imagined that the moon 
ajwaya ahines on St. Michael's night, and not only 
shines, hut always throws a shadow in one dii'ec- 
tion at one o'clock. He says that tho reasoning of the 
Lady at Branksomc coti^sts in inferring that, from the 
simple fact of its being St. Michael's night, — that is, the 
twenty-ninth of Se|)teinher, — the moon will shine as above 
which he mya is not true, eicept at the end of a certain 
cycle ; and he eiplube something about Saroi nnd Chal- 
deans, which made me no wiser. But he said, moreover, 
tliat by bis Ubles he could hnd out for me nearly hi what 
year of grace this happened ; and that the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, the prince of philosophera and master of the 

mint, found out that tlie doe star rose How iras it 

he said it rose '/ I really have quite forgotten / hut it 
rose somehow, and so made him able to sett!e all chrono- 
logy, pnst, present, and future. Well, these astronomers 
do do wonderful things to be sure I I supposo it is because 
they hove such very long ti ' 



respect for abstract truth, as he calls it. He greatly ad- 
mires the character of Owen in Rob Roy, and of Davie 
Ramsay in The Fortunes of Nigel. He says, the Ibrmer 
is impressive when he eamestty declares thai: " it is as 
trtie as the multiplication table." This table is an ab- 
stract truth, he said ; I am sure it would have been long 
enough before 1 guessed that. But he was in raptures 
vtth Davie Ramsay's oath, — " By tbe bones of the im- 
mortal Napier I" I really thought my old i'ricnd had a 
touch of romance. I had heard him speak of the great 
Lord Nnjjier of Merchiston in Scotland, who interpreted 
the book of Revelations by logarithms ; and I could 
easily fancy that even a nmtbematiciun coidd no! be 
uHerty insensible to the interest which attaches lo the 
oorreapondeMlasa Irrt^ptoso, 
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remains of a man of genius. But, on inquiring farther, I 
found I was in a curious error. ** Napier's iKmes" says 
he, " or Napier's rods, are a contrivance for expediting 
the performance of multiplication and division." " Oh I" 
exclaimed I-, '^ I remember all about them now — ten 
thousand curses on his memory ! but I did not know who 
invented them. They used rods at school which expe- 
dited the performance of multiplication and division, to 
say nothing of the conjugation of verbs both active and 

Sassive. But they were not made of bone in my time." 
ly friend again assured me I was wrong, and showed 
me some little knick-knacks, with which, sure enough, he 
did a question in multiplication quicker than I could 

have done, even when used to say, " You sir, if 

you don't do that sum quickly, I '11 show you up." On 
seeing this, I really could not help fancying that Sir 
Walter must have heard mathematicians talk of Napier's 
bones, till he imagined they swore by them, when, m 
fact, they only worked by them. 

Thia IS the cream of my friend's observations. He 
added that he was, for the subject, pleased with Sir Wal- 
ter upon the whole ; but that his propositions not being 
always perfectly consecutive, the thread of the reasoning 
was sometimes lost. ** I cannot," said he, ** always see 
how the enunciations at the head of the proposition 
apply ; nor, owing to the absence of Q.E.D., where it is 
that the conclusion first appears." I told him that novels 
always ended with marriage, not with Q.E.D., which he 
says can prove nothing but that the end of woe is the 
beginning of mischief. I suspect he is a woman-hater; 
now I am not, and I like the young ladies in novels parti- 
cularly ; they are so foolish when folly will help out the 
story, and so wise when it is necessary they should be 
wise, and so handsome all the time, that 1 declare the 
Juliets and Fannys, and ** such pretty names," as Dr. 
Watts says, have divided my "parcel of heart," as 
Mr. Pickle sen. says, among them. Now, women out 
oi novels are sometimes foolish when they should be 
wise, and wise when they should be foolish ; they have 
their ibad-iooking days too. "BMll^VvoMld not complain j 



for all allowthey h8veiilwaya(al least before they I e 
Latin imd algobra) behaved with ^reat complaisaiic 



Tbk description of the ■carnival of Constance during 
the time the celebrated council was held there, offorda a 
curious instance of the invincible passion for amusement. 
As long as it lasted, the orders of the council and magis- 
tracy were forgotten ; the Pope was no longer thought 
of, and laymen and clerejy were busied in diversions. 
The council itself seemed likely to bring' on cuHous scenes; 
no ecclesiastical assembly ever debated more important 
istereats j the repose of Christendom, the liberty of con- 
science, were aubjccts of discussion, and the question was 
to bring liberty as well as order into the church. The 
highest personages were present: the Emperor represent- 
ed the wishes of Christen uom fortbc exdnction of schism ; 
John Hubs and Jerome of Pmgue defended their cause, 
which was destined to triumph, and their lives, which 
they were unable to save. A song of the time, supposed 
to be chanted by a monk, is a good sample of the popular 
opinion coQceming the persons who then governed the 

Edit DODD!^ edit derus, 
Ad edendnm nemo sems ; 
Flint ilie, bibit ilia, 
Bibit servua eniD ancilia. 
Bilnt abbas emu piiore, 
Bibit coqaus cum factore. 
El pro rege. et pro papa, 
Bibimt Tinnm sine aqoa. 
El pro papa, et pro rege. 
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This 18 not grea^ more reverent than the popular 
adage of Protestant Geneva : — 

Accipe^ cap^ rape, sunt tria verba papae. 

From the time when this song was sung in the streets 
— that is, from the death of John Huss at the council of 
Constance in 1415 — to the day when Luther burned the 
Pope's bull at Wittemburg in 1520, only a century bad 
elapsed. 



XL EXC(MO!UN1CATION OP HENRY IV., EMPB- 
BOR OF GERMANY, BY HILDEBRAND^ STYLED 
GREGORY VII. 

HiiJ>xBRAKD, a man of bokl and vast genhis, equally 
zealous for religion, and for the rights which he considsr- 
ed inherent in the patrimony of St. Peter, was besieged 
by Henry in the Tower of Crescentius, anciendy the 
mausoleum of Adrian, now named the Castle of St. Aa- 
gelo. Fearing he should be abandoned by his nobles, 
and dreading to fall into the hands of his enemies, he 
demanded assistance from the bold Robert Guiscard, who 
had just made himself master of Durazzo, on the coast of 
Illyria. This Robert Guiscard was one of those bold 
Norman knights, who, with a handful of heroes like him- 
self, had conquered Apulia and Calabria from the Greeks, 
driven the Arabs out of Sicily, and taken Epirus and 
Illyria from Alexis, Emperor of Constantinople. 
Strengthened by this new alliance, which brought Hil- 
debrand out of hb embarrassed position, the Pope hast- 
ened to hold a council at Rome, and at the same time 
deputed the Cardinals of Ostia and Palestrina to 
assemble in Germany a council, which should adopt 
the same regulations that were proposed in the council 
of Rome. 
Henry came as far as Nuremburg to meet the le- 
gates. What was his sur^m^ "wWi he learned that 



he wRs cicommnnicated, end ihat the delegates of i)i 
Pope could hi' 
ived sbaobtion 1 He had recourse to arms ; but, aban- 
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doned by his troops, he was compelled by his resolted 
subjects to go and solicit bis pardon of the lovertign 

What a triumph for tbc son of the carpenter of Ivano ! 
The most powernil mouarch of Europe, ibreed to traTerse 
the Alps in the depth of winter, ifitfa his wife, one of his 
children, and a few faithful fiicnds, approaches as a sup- 
pliant Che steep roFks whose sides are washed by the tittle 
river LienzB, and whose Bumnilt is crowned bj the for- 
midable fortress of Conossa, which, ^idosed by D triple 
wall, is perched lite an eagle's nest on the briitk of preci- 
[Hcee. In ibis fortress one of those extraordinary scenes 
took place which vi-ould appear absolutely incredible, if 
the writiDgs of the principal pcraonage, the works of con- 
temporary authors, and the frescoea of the Vatican, had 
not retraced ail Its details to us. 

It was on the S4th January 1077, the anniversary of 
the day on which the council of Worms had deposed this 
very Pope Gregory Vll. by the means of Henry IV. 
During one of those rigorous winters which soinetinics 
afflict the beautiful regions of Italy, Henry stood outride 
the gate of the first enclosure of the fortress, waiting the 
effect of the kind mediation of his godfather, the vene- 
rable Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, whom be had begged to 
intercede with Gregory in his favour. The gate opens, 
be is allowed to enter alone ; he passes the fosse, and the 

Ste is shut again in the bee of the persons of his suite. 
9 is then informed that before be can obtain his jKtrdon 
he must take olf all marks of royally, remain barefooted 
on snow and ice, covered vrith a coarse woollen garment. 
The night came on, and, notwilhstandiDg the humble 
Mayers of Henry, the second gate still remained closed. 
On the following day the young monarc^i felt the pres- 
SDie of hunger and cold : " Pardon I pardon !" crieil he, 
loudly imploring the mercy of the viear of the Gnrl of 
peace, and making the si-gu reverenceA\i'j C^vvx'^vvmi,, 
liis tippetl vas raia ; the vengeanue o? the ^vi\.\ft vN'ia 
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not yet satiated, and the second night closed on the deacK 
lation of Heniy. On the third moraine Gre^iy heard 
those who surrounded him murmur loudly at his conduct 
*' This is not," they said, *' the sereri^ of an apostle, it 
is the atrocious cruelty of a tyrant. Women threw 
themselves at his feet in tears ; but he was still inflexible, 
and the pleasure of humbling a rival banished from his 
heart ever^ feeling of pity. 

Not until the third day, and after dgning a deed of 
submission, was the unhappy Henry, more dead than 
alive, admitted to hear a solemn mass sung by Gregory 
in the church. Heniy was on his knees. After the 
consecration the Pontiff broke the holy wafer and sfud,— 

** There are men here who have accused me of invad- 
ing the papal chidr by unlawful means, and of committing 
enormous crimes both after and before my accession to 
the throne of St. Peter, &c. &c. Before the supreme 
God, judge of the living and dead, I demand, if I am 
guilty, that this bread of life may be changed for me into 
poison, aiid may destroy me in a moment. 



XII. MARIA, THE LAST QUEEN OF GEOBGIA. 

The regions extending from the Caspi^ to the Black 
Sea comprehend a succession of fertile valleys and lofty 
mountains, divided by nature into distinct provinces. 
The courage of the men and the beauty of the women of 
these valleys have been celebrated throughout Europe 
and Asia. 

The ancient history of these countries is much en- 
veloped in fable. Christianity was introduced there at 
an early period ; and the inhabitants were renowned for 
the undaunted courage with which they resisted all at- 
tempts to introduce the religion of Islam among them, 
and which enabled them to preserve their Christian faith 
while all the countries round them fell under the yoke of 
the Mahometans, 
Towards the end of theAaslcwvlvw^j ^ ^^ Gaor^ians and 



other Christiana nf the neighbouring provinces, harasaed 
by perpetual combats willi the Turks and Persians, im- 
plored the protection of Russia. This was readily granted, 
and the kings and nobles of these 



s kings a 
themselves in security from the infidels by the help of 
the soJdiers of the Czjir. But Russia soon aflected to 

r that these acmi-barbsroua chiefs, fiir from co- 



disturbaBccB ; and it being- judged that their absent-e was 
essential to (he prosperity of Ine country, they were re- 
moved to St. Petersburg or elsewhere, and the whole 
countiy reduced to be a province of Rossia. Georgia 
was placed under the govrrnment of (he Prince Tsitai- 
anoif, a relation of the royal family of that country, but 
who hod been long in the Russian service. 

Maria, the widow of George, the thirteenth king of 
Georgia, who died at the commGnccmcnt of this century, 
was allowed to remftio at Tidis, the capital of the coun- 
try, with her children, in eoosequence of her great desire 
to end her days in. her native country | but, not sutiEficd 
with this indulgence, she endeavoured to escape from the 
Russiaa power, by a secret plan which she carried on 
with great art. She was, however, closely watched by 
TsitsianolT: knowing well her turbulent and decided dis- 
position, he had advised tho Russian govemment tooblige 
the Queen to leave Georgia ; and in the mean time he neg- 
lected no means of iuformation as to the steps she might 
take. By magnificent pramrsea, he had gained over to 
his interest a Georgian noble, who was a follower of the 
Queen and admitted to her fullest conEdence. This 
traitor, udlcd by the Russians Kalatusoff, discovered to 
Tsitsianoff all that passed in the jtalace of Maria, and 
detailed even her conversations with himselfand oliiers. 

In her plans of escape Maria was aided by the Pshavi, 
a courageous and fonntdable tribe from the mountains of 
the Caucasus, to the north-eaat of Tiflis. These moiin- 
taineen had chiefly composed the guatd of the Kings of 
Geoi^a, and had always shown much aU^clnae-n^. \.ii '^'«. 
royal tamil/. Acquatated with die Qrie&na i«ta^ wi 
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make her escape, they had determined to receive her, 
with her children, in the midst of their almost inacces- 
sible mountains ; and would probably have succeeded in 
this generous scheme but for the treason of Kalatusoff, 
who was unfortunately too much trusted by Maria. 

The moment for her escape was arrived. Gadilla, a 
chief of the Pshavi, a man of extraordinary courage and 
of gigantic stature, was the person to whom the conduct 
of me affiiir was committed. He (^en came to Tiflis to 
concert with the Queen the plan of escape, and at last 
all was ready. Gadiila had ordered the men of his tribe 
to be at hand, and had apprised the Queen that they were 
in arms, and eagerly waiting her arrival in the mountains. 
Tsitsianoff was informed of all these circumstances by 
KalatusofF; but, curious to see Gadiila, he had him ar- 
rested and brought before him. The Pshave was con- 
ducted to the hall, where he saw only the general and 
his Armenian interpreter, though Kalatusoff was also 
present, but hidden under the sofa. After the common 
salutation, the general demanded of Gadiila what was the 
motive of his coming to Tiflis, who replied that he came to 
buy salt. The general then said, " Do not conceal the 
truth ; you have some secret reason for your arrival here." 
Gadiila answered, " No, 1 came only to buy salt." ** Gra- 
dilla," said the general, " thy life depends on thy telling 
me the truth ; and know that, if thou hidest it, I can 
order thy head to be struck off in a moment." " Cut off 
my head !" said the Pshave, with a look of anger and 
contempt; ** by whom, then? by that Armenian inter- 
preter V" And then, with his hand on his dagger, he 
continued, " Have I not my dagger, which never leaves 
me ?" Tsitsianoff, seeing that menace was vain with this 
intrepid man, rose ; and, approaching the Pshave, said 
with an air of mildness, and putting his hand on his 
shoulder, ** Brave Gadiila, be not in a rage; no harm is 
intended you ; only tell us the truth." But flattery and 
menaces were used equally in vain ; and whilst the 
Pshave was stoutly denying everything, the general 
eaUed Kalatusoff from beneath the sofa, hoping to con- 
found Gadiila by the sight of a mau m whose presence 
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he had to oAfln eoofolted wiih the Queen on the subject 
ofherefiiioii. Kalitmoff addwed the Pshave ; ** Ga- 
diUfty it b oadeM to deny the motife of your visits to 
Tifiia. Waa not I with the Qneen jeaterday when you 
came to annomoe that aO waa ready lor her mght ? that 
the midea were waiting at KonkL and ready to transport 
her to the moontaina ?" The FahaTe, with a look of 
eold oonfeempfty aaid the whole wai fidse, and nothing 
hut tiea. He waa not aUowed to continue. Six grena- 
diera mahed into the hall, aeiaed hia dagger, brutally 
atmck hhOf and led him away to the fortress. As he 
waa ffoing, Kalatueoff had ijfe meanneas to strike him on 
the fine, which called fiiiih from Gadiila the proud 
menaee, that^ were he not diaanned, he would sacrifice 
dion all to hia Tengeance. 

TaitMnoff aooght no fiurther proof of tiie troth of the 
plot formed hy tlw Queen. Hefelt more than ever how 
noce— ij her abaence waa to the wdfiore and tranquillity 
id the coontiy, and her departore waa fixed for the next 
day (April 1808). To sive a lund of ademnity to her 
departure, it waa ordered that General Lazaref, in full 
dress, accompanied by an Armoiian interpreter, named 
Son^in, should proceed very early in the morning with 
two companies or infantry to the Queen*s palace, accom- 
panied by military music, and then should order her to 
depart with them. Accordingly, early the next day, 
Liuaref, having presented himself before the dwelling of 
the Queen, entered without ceremony into her room. 
The Queen was already awake ; she had learned, some 
time before, the cruel order that was to tear her from her 
country, and to the last moment she retained hopes of 
evading it She was seated cross-legged, in the Oriental 
manner, on the mattress which forms the Georgian bed ; 
and her seven young children, the eldest hardly seven 
years old, were quiedy sleeping round her. 

Lazaref addressed her by his interpreter in a disre- 
spectful style, with these words : " Get up ; we must de- 
part." The Queen calmly replied, " Why should 1 get 
up so early ? Do you not see my children w^ ^VV ^^\^«t^ 
round me ? If I wake them suddenly , \t ^"^X xcva^k^ \^^\cv 
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ill. Who gave you such a pressing order?*' Lazaref 
replied that it was Tsitsianoff. Maria repelled merely, 
<* Shame on Tsitsianoff!" In the mean time she had 

Elaoed on her lap the pillow on which she had rested her 
ead during the night, and under it her husband's dagger. 
Lazaref, seeing that the Queen was resolved not to rise 
until her children should awake, approached the cushion 
on which she was sitting, and, seeing her foot, which 
appeared from underneath the pillow, he stooped down, 
brutally endeavouring to seize upon it, and to pull her 
from her seat. Maria at the instant grasped her dagger, 
and plunged it into the left side of Lazaret with such ftRve 
that the point came out on the opposite side. She theo 
drew it out and threw it coolly at his face, saying, '^ Hias 
perish those who dare to add insult to injury !" Lazaref 
expired almost instantly. The Armenian interpreter, 
Sorokin, drew his sabre, and struck the Queen with it 
several times on the left arm, wounding her deeply in 
the shoulder. The Queen's mother, Helen, who also 
slept in the same apartment, awoke at the noise ; and at 
the sight of blood sne ran towards the Queen, embracing 
her closely. Four officers, alarmed at the tumult, also 
ran into the chamber; and, finding Lazaref in this state, 
they hastened to carry him into the open air. The 
whole house was soon filled with the soldiery, who tore 
the Queen from her mother's arms, beating her with the 
butt-ends of their muskets. She was dragged bleeding 
out of the house, and thrown with her children into the 
carriage prepared for her. During her passage through 
Georgia, and until they had passed the mountains, her 
carriage was guarded by a considerable armed force. 
Wherever she passed, the inhabitants eagerly came out 
to testify their regret at her departure, and with tears 
bade her farewell. One of her children, Heraclius, 
complaining of thirst, a Georgian brought a pitcher of 
water, and presented it to him ; but a soldier beat him, 
and broke the pitcher. Gabriel, her second son, about 
six years of age, was heard to s^, ** Mother, why did you 
kiJl that soldier ?" The QjaeeivMvsNvered, " To preserve 
j^our honovLT, my son." " VJ e\\ \)si«Ci,TBSi>^x ^^ v&LVH^ted 
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Ae cUM immediatollf, •< fl^ it k I flMt Ittve killed iiim, 
nd tiMn llwi will not hurt joo*" 

Tliot fiidbhed tlM Uofdon oi G«Qigli. The Queen 
Maria aiiif«d in BoHia, whera ihe was oonfined in a 
eonre n t to mplale her crinft. She was afterwards 
wlea sed^aad pwitted la fesida in the eoimtry. The 
tiaitac Kalatasoff Fsoaifed as Us feward one hundred 
dooats and the rank of an ofioer. He obtained also the 
sitnatian oi inspector of polioe in Cartiialmia. a district 
of GeoKia, worn he died, wis wr a We and hated by every 
one. Mfokfaii who had brataUjr wounded the Queen 
with his sahrsy was klDed in a wit with the Lesgees in 
19M« The general TUtriBwnr was asssaiinat^ near 
BUBeo, on the Ouplaa Se«» in the year 1806. 



XnL SIB K>HN yANSBnOH AS A MATCH- 

BB Amsifc 

TiBV deaghtT Indf^t, poet, dramatist, and architect, did 
many other things for me first Duchess of Marlborough 
b e ddee hnilding Blenlieiai. Wheneyer their humours 
did not dash, — wiuch, however, they did frequently, as 
the temper of neitlier of tiiera was of the best, — he seems 
to have been a sort of factotum to her Grace, and old 
Sarah r^folarly emplored him in going the rounds of the 
aobilllnr to-make matches for her grand-daughters. The 
fiiUown^ letter, written by Sir John durine one of these 
nego<dations, is copied from tiie Marlborough correspond- 
enoe in the Coxe papers, which are now preserved in 
the library of the British Museum. This immense mass 
of docoments was collected by the late Archdeacon Coxc 
to aid him in the composition of his Life of the great 
Doke of Marlborough. Besides the letter we are about 
toqoote, in whieh the Duchess only is engaged, there 
are many others, written by or relating to the Duke, and 
whieh do not tend to show him off in a very heroic light. 
Thoogh most of these are postillated by tVie axe\v^^'d.cio\v<^ 
own and, Hmt rewerend gentleman ddd not o^oV^ ^<^^ 
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in his memoir ; his object being to draw the dignified 
portrait of a hero, and to represent John Churchill «n 
grande tenue, while, in good truth, not a few of these 
Tetters savour more of Thersites than Achilles, and show 
the hero of Blenheim in grotesque deslwbiUe, 

The business-like tone of our knight's letter, so natu- 
rally enlivened here and there by outbreaks of temper, 
will not escape the reader's notice. 

SIR J. VANBRUOH TO THE DUCHESS. 

Madam, Whitehall, Not. 6th, 1716. 

Whbn I came to town from Blenheim, I received a 
letter from the Duke of Newcastle, out of Sussex, that be 
would in a day or two be at Claremont, and wanted 
very much to talk with me. But I, having engaged to 
Mr. Walpole to follow him into Norfolk, oou*d not stay 
to see him then : at my return from Mr. Walpole's, 
which was Friday last, I found another letter from the 
Duke, that he was at Claremont, and deferred returning 
back to Sussex till he cou'd see me ; so I went down to 
him yesterday. 

He told me the business he had with me was to 
know if anything more had past on the subject he 
had writ to me at Scarborough relating to Lady H., 
and what discourse might have happened with your 
Grace upon it at Blenheim. I told him you had not 
mention'd one word of it to me. He said that was 
mighty strange, for you had talk'd with Mr. Walters 
upon it at the Bath, and writ to him since, in such a 
manner as had put him upon endeavouring to bring a 
direct negociation. He then told me that^ before he cou'd 
come to a resolution of embarking in any treaty^ he had 
waited for an opportunity of discoursing with me once 
more upon the qualitys and conditions of Lady H., 
for that, as I knew his whole views in marriage, and 
that he had hopes of some other satisfactions in it than 
many people troubled themselves about, I might judge 
what a terrible disappointment he should be under if he 
/bund himself ty'd for life to a viomaxv not capable of 
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beiag » vnlU taf idUifW IHfliid « w«U M an 
oonipnikiii; thitwliat IfaadoAamidtobimof LadvH. 
in mat raapecC had left a itroiig^ iaapwwaion with him : 
but, it being of ao lilgli a; eonaaqoemse to him not to be 
decN^ved hk tibia great point, on whieli the happiness of 
life woaM tnm, he had deiirad to diaooone with me 



again npon it m the moat aariooa manner, being of opi- 
mon (aa he waa pleai^d to a^^) tliat I oou'd give him a 
tighter obaracter of her than any other friend or acquaint- 
ance he hadin the worid ; and that he was folly perswaded 
that whaterer good wtdma 1 might have for her, or re- 
saida to mjr Lord Mariboroogh and hia fiunily, I would 
be content with doing her jnttioe, without exceeding 
in her dianKter, ao aa to lead him into an opinion of her 
now, which* by a tfiaawointment herafter (should he 
oianT her), won*d make nim the nnhappyest man in the 

He dm deiired to know in; parttenlar what account 
I ari^t hare heard of her behanoor at the Bath ; and 
wlmt new obaer?a&ma Lmiglit myaelf have made of her 
at Blenheim, both aa to hSt person, temper, sense, be- 
hanoor, and many other very new inquirys. It wou'd 
be too long to repeat to yonr Grace what my answers 
were to him. It will be sufficient to acquaint you that 
I tlunk I hare left him a disposition to prefer her to all 
other women. 

When he had done with me on these personal con si. 
derations, he called Mr. Walters (who was there) into 
the room, and acquainted him with what had past with 
vour Grace through me at several times, and then spoke 
ms sentiments as to fortune, which Mr. Walters intends 
to give your Grace an account of, so I need not. 

And now. Madam, your Grace must give me leave to 
end my letter by telling you, that if the Duke of New- 
castle was surpris*d to nnd you had said so much to Mr. 
Walters at the Bath, and nothing to me on this subject 
at Blenheim, I was no less surprised than he, after the 
honour you had done me of opening your first thougiits 
of it to ine, and giving me leave to make several stents 
about it to his inendsand relationa, aa ^d\ ^VoXsi^^ 
such a part with himself aa you seem'd to \\vvivV \«^^^\V 



probably the most cootribute lowtrda dupaang bii incli- 
nationi the waj you wUb'd them. 

I doo't a»j thU, Madun, to court b^g further vd- 
ploy'd in this matter, for matci-nmkiig u a d — —d 
tmcle, and I never was fond of meddling with olbei 
people's a&in. But la in this, on your owa motion 
and It your own deure, I had taken a good deal of my 
faearty pains to serve you, and I think with a 
good BucceM, I cannot but wonder (thtf » ' ' 
you ahou'd not think it right to conUnue yo 
upoii your obedieut bumlMe servant, 

J. VAXBMaas. 
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mooiouflly tells her Grace was a d—— d trade, ibpy can- 
r.ot accuse the koigbt of much obspqiiiousneBB to the ^reaC 
lady. He treats her on a footing of equality which 
almiist surprises us, and the whole tone of bis letter is 
whet we should call blunt, if not nide. The Lady 
U. of the letter was Lady Henrietta, daughter of the 
Eari of Godolnhin by Sarah's eldest daughter. Perhaps 
it mav be well to mention, for the henefit of those 
who do not happen to have Lodge's Peerage at their 
finger-ends, (hat the match the srchitert was employed 
in mE^ng- up was finished, and actually took place. 
Lady Henrietta was married to Thomas Peiham Holies, 
Duke of Newcastle ; but wlicther our knight gare the 
iiniabiiig hand tn the negotiation, or whether that honour 
was due to " Mr. Walters at the Bath," at whose inter- 
ference in the matter Sir John was ao angry, we cannot 
at the moment decide. Old Sarah had another grand- 
daughter whom she lived to make a duchess of: Lady 
Uary, the sister of Lad^ Henrietta, was married to 
Thomas Oeborne, Duke ol Leeds. 



Thb recollection of the facts related in the following 
utecdote IB calculated to throw a gloom over the splen- 
dour of St. Carlo's at Naples, the finest theatre in the 

" Among other things, it was Charles the Third's will 
tliat a theatre should be erected, the city hitherto having 
Only mean and inconvenient places of amusement : and, 
to add wonder to roaguLfiecnce, be commanded tliat it 
ahould not only be the largest in Europe, but that it 
should be built in a marvellously short time. Having 
received a design from Medrano, he introsted the cxecu. 
Won to a certain Angelo Cnraaalc, a man of lo-w \i\il.Vi, 
Ijut risen to high fame by his genius m atiiiiXccXiHC mA. 
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the many bold and stupendous works he had executed* 
* * * He began the building in March 1737, andfinidied 
it in October ; and on the 4£h of November, St. Charies's 
day, the festival of the King, the first opera was perform- 
ed in it. The interior of the theatre was covered with 
mirrors ; and the infinite number of wax torches, refleded 
on all sides, produced as rich and as dazzling a light as 
that which fable assigns to Olympus. A vast and splen- 
didly ornamented box was constructed for the royal 
family. On entering the theatre, the King, overoome 
with surprise and admiration, enthusiastically clapped bis 
hands in praise of the architect, while the loud appkunes 
of the auaience honoured the King as the primary cause 
of all that magnificence. In the midst of this universal 
ioy, the King summoned Carasale to his box, and, pob- 
licly praising him for his work, placed his royal hand on 
his shoulder as a sign of protection and good-will ; and 
the poor architect, not modest by nature, but reveren- 
tially respectful on such an occasion, with gestures and 
words rendered thanks for the thanks of the King. After 
this was over, his Majesty said, that, as the wSls of the 
theatre almost touched the walls of his palace, it would 
be very convenient for the royal family if they could pass 
from one building to the other by means of an interior 
corridor or passage, without having to go round by the 
streets. The architect bent his eyes to the ground, and 
Charles, adding, *' We will think about it,'* benignantly 
dismissed him. When the opera was over, and the 
King went out of his box, he found Carasale in waiting, 
who begged his Majesty would return to the palace by 
the interior passage he wished for. In three hours, 
throwing down thick walls, constructing bridges and 
stairs with beams and boards, covering the roughness of 
the hurried work with carpets and tapestry, and illumi- 
nating the whole with wax-lights and looking-glasses, the 
architect had made a beautiful and scenic path to the 
royal apartments — a spectacle scarcely less agreeable to 
the King than the theatre itself. The theatre, which 
was called San Carlo, after the King — the internal pas- 
sage — the merit, the good. ^0T\.>3aMj ol Q.«anaQle— were 
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for several daji the geneml subjects of ronveraalion both 
in court and cily. Fatal praisfis 1 for the touch envieil 
architect, being CHlleii upon for bis accouats. and not lio- 
iiig able to explain some itcmi in them, was immeiliately 
threatened with a pn«on. He ran to the palace ; he 
spoke with the King, reminding him ofthe pnliaes he had 
bestowed, of the applause of the people, of ihe beauty of 
the work, and fae adduced his actual povertj as a proof 
of hi^ honesty ; and after this he departed with an easy 
mind, fancying he discovered in the King's coiintenanee 
an expression of benevolence and satisfiielion. But il was 
not .10 ; for, uccusations and maUciouB inquisitions pour- 
ing in faster than ever, Carasale (without any trial) was 
shortly altenvurds seized, carried (o the castle of St. Elmo, 
end shut up in a dungeon, where he subsisted during a 
few months on the BcaaQ' asEiataoce of hia bniily, and 
then on the bitter bread of the fiseal. He languished 
some years in prison, and died there ; his children were 
lost in the obscurity of poverty ; and nothing woulil re- 
main in our days of the name of Carafe, if the excel- 
lence and wonderf'uluess of his works liid not keep alive 
the memory of the unhappy artist. "'^ — Slon'a del Baiine 
di Napoti, del Graerale Pietro Colletla, vol. i. 



XV. A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 
A CITB.10DB custom connected with marriage is still kept 
op by tlie youths in the pariah of Ecclcs, Berwickshire. 
Once a-year, or oftener, according to cirtnimstanucs, all 
the men who have been married within the lost twclvo- 
month are creeled. This consiBla in baviog a trcci f or 

• The theatre of San Carlo was bnmt in the month of 
Janmiry IBIG, hut all the main vails remuued ; and as it 
was reconstnicled on the same plan, it may still be consi- 
dered as the -work of Carasale. The interior is now richly 
gilt, but not lined with mirrors. Our Opera-house is a 
shabby place compared with it. 

t A cr«-l is a large liashet, the breadth of 9. mnn'stenV-. \<. 
is attached by a rope to lie sEioulderB, Biid.TiYien "tUi; \fji;V \b 
beat, reita npoa the hips. 
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basket suspended to the individual's shoulders, and, while 
he runs with all his speed from his own house to that 
of his next new-married neighbour, he is pursued bjr the 
unmarried men, who endeavour to fill his basket with 
stones. The wife, following, armed with a knife, strives 
to relieve her husband of his burden, by cutting the rope 
which attaches the basket to his person. — New Stattttiai 
Account of Scotland, No. iv, p. 69. 



XVI. THEODORE BEZA ; 

OR, HOLT-WATER AND THE POOR-BOX. 

FrinEB MoBTSON, in his Itinerary, fol. Lond. 1617, port 
I. b. ii. ch. 4, speaking of Geneva, says, — 

'* Here I had great contentment to speak and confene 
with the reverend father Theodore 6eza, who was of 
stature something tall, and corpulent or big-boned, and 
had a long thick beard as white as snow. He had a 
grave senator's countenance, and was broad-faced but not 
fat ; and in general, by his comely person, sweet affability, 
and gravity, he would have extorted reverence from tboee 
that least loved him. I walked with him to the church, 
and, Riving attention to his speech, it happened that in 
the church-porch I touched the poor-man's box with my 
fingers ; and this reverend man soon perceived my error, 
who, having used in Italy to dip my fingers towsutis the 
holy water (according to the manner of the Papists, lest 
the omitting of so small a matter generally used might 
make me suspected of my religion, and bring me into 
dangers of great consequence), did now in like sort 
touch the poor-man's box, mistaking it for the font of 
holy-water. I say, he did soon perceive my error, and, 
taking me by the hand, advised me hereafter to eschew 
these ill customs, which were so hardly forgotten." 



( ^ ) 

' XYII. HACHUTELU AVENGED BT THE 

B00K8BLLBB& 

Tbb following is an wmumg InUiopoIiotl iineodote : — A 
good many year* after BuchkTelU'a death, a certain 
Jeaoity of we name of Lo che rini, pnbliahed a book, which 



he entided ** Sdoeekezxe mopafe 
-^-' — "^ dai Padre LmketrnT* '" 



in the works of MaduavelU, hf Father Lochesim "). As 
thia title was nmdi too long to pot on a label at the 
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XVIIL BEMINISCENCES OF THE MARCHIONESS 

OF CRBQUT. 

Fom Tobmes with the above ttde, recently published 
at Parisi tdBat a coodMlerable harvest of amusement to 
the loven of anecdotes and of striking and curious facts 
and cnstoms. It is known that the Marchioness of 
Greqay, who died within our times at the age of nearly 
one hunidred, was one of the most celebrated women of 
her day, as well for the charms of her person as for the 
superiority of her mind. The famous rrincess of Ursini 
wrote from Rome in 1722, to the Duchess of Tremouille, 
hear niece, '' The young Marchioness of Crequy appears 
to me particularly to be distinguished, inasmuch as she is 
a lady of a really great mind, a woman of wit without im- 
propriety, very original in her conversation, and perfectly 
regular in her conduct." 

Jean Jacques Rousseau said of her, that she was catho* 
licism in a mob, and high nobility in an undress. 

We present a few extracts from her Reminiscences. 
Some of them may be called '^ more French Bulls," and 
classed with the stories already given about the Due do 
Laval.* 

* Vol i. p. 221. 
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*^ When the Abb^ de Matignon was at his uDcle, the 
Bishop of Lisieux^s, the cathedral was shown to him, and 
at the same time the remark was made that it was built 
by the English. ' Oh/ said he, with an air of disgoit, 
* I could see at once that it was not made here.' " 

** The same Abb^, some time afterwards, sidd to Ma- 
dame de Fronlay, * My uncle the Bishop of Lisieux is 
just dead, thank God 1 You must make interest with 
Madame de Maintenon to get me the cordon bleu which 
my uncle had.' * How old are you V sud she to hia. 
' Why,' replied be, * I am only thirty-two years old, that 
is a year less than would be required according to tlie 
rules ; but you can tell Madame de Maintenon that I 
ought to be thirty-three years old, for mv mother nis- 
carried a year berore I was bom : I have always reckon- 
ed,' continued he, with the air of a- person satisfied with 
having made an important calculation, * that I was ke]A 
back a whole year by that accident.' " 

'* When the Princess of Monaco, his sister-in-law, had 
given birth to her first child, afterwards Marquis of 
Baux, he was eager to send the news to his brother, who 
was with the army ; but, as he had forgotten to inqmre 
the sex of the child, he excused himself by saying that 
the child screamed like an angry owl, which had so dis- 
tracted him that he was quite unable to say whether 
he was aunt or uncle." 

" The Mardchale de Noailles corresponded with the 
Holy Virgin and the Patriarchs. She always deposited 
her letters in a pigeon -house at the hotel de Noailles ; and, 
as her letters were always answered, it is supposed that 
her confessor wrote them. She was occasionally a littie 
offended at the familiar tone assumed by the Virgin 
Mary ; * My dear Mar^chale, in the third line,* said she 
with a half angry air ; * it must be confessed that the 
term is rather familiar for a little citizen of Nazareth.' " 

We also find in the Memoirs of Madame de Crequy 

some portraits of celebrated persons, which, if they are 

not perfectly just, are at least marked with a piquant 

vein of hatred or vexation. Such is, for example, tnatof 

the renowned Duke de St. S\mcitL\- ''^ ^^ nnaa an ugly 
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ivcB, Mdjj demand bj envTy poAd up hy ambition, 
lin, and afwm perebed upon mt dnad carooef* Such 
80 was that oftlie iMraed jBmilie, Madame da Chatelet, 
I cMbmled by YottHre :-*•*' My oooaiii Emilie, who was 
mm oallod M a faao McHa da Trauiiljr, was. three or four 
sara yoonger than I, bat aha waa at leaal fire or six 
icbes taller. Her finend Voltaire aaya she was born in 
rOS. fai oidier to make her appear tout yean younger ; 
it she was bor» od Hhe 17th of December 1702, as it is 
lay ta verify at the dlweh of St. Bix^. She was a 
jkjaaoi every way, — a miracle of- atrangth and awk- 
mrdnasa; her fMt were terriUe, and Mr hands for- 
odabla^ Her skin waa Kke a mit aw g grater. In short, 
m beaaitifid Eaulie was an ngly EfeifpuHrdsman, and 
mat haiv been mad widi alsabra ami geometry when 
M. allowed YoHaiva to speak abeut het beaaty. She 
aa alwaya-aa mtolerable pedant, and umed at a reputa- 
on for transcendent intellect, whilst she mixed up 
reiytlung that could be driven into her memory, making 
r it & aoct of indigestible hotdhrpotch.'* 
Sometimes she gives a rapid and eminentiy charac- 
■ristic tndt like the foHowing, which so completely de- 
•ribea Fontenelle : — ^' M. de Fontendle had the greatest 
)nfidence, and the most tender esteem for — strawber- 

Let us also remark that, in tiie midst of all this aris- 
Kratic gossip and drawing-room chat, there is a crowd 
Tatrftinff anecdotes beautifnily related. We shall cite 
ily the rollowing, because it is short ; not that we pre- 
ar it, but because it is soon finished. Voltaire often 
meated it, and Fontenelle related it also (which is 
r more importance as an authority with the Marchio- 
ess of Crequy). 

** La Fontaine was very ill, and, having received his 
ist sacrament, he asked his good friend Madame ComucI 
iie same that Madame de S^vien^ speaks of) whether 
would not be quite proper that he should be carried in 
cart to the gate of Notre-Dame, in his shirt, bare^oo^.^^^ 
id with a rope round hU neck, as a penanee ^ot \\v^ 
lea he bad written. *I must find somebody lo e^xty 
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the torch, for I have not strength to hold it ; and I 
should be glad if one of the tall servants of our neigh- 
bour, the President Nicolay, would do it.' 

'* * Make yourself easy, and die quietljr, my good man/ 
replied the old lady, who was not yery clever, ' you have 
been always as stupid as a goose.' 

" ' It is very true,' replied the great man, ' and it is 
very lucky for me that it is so. I hope God will forgave 
me on that account. Do not fail to tell everybody that 
I sinned from folly, and not from malice. It will be 
much less scandalous, will it not ?' ' Will you let me be 
quiet, and die in peace V replied the dame. The Chevi- 
lier de la Salitere told Fontenelle that the confessor of 
La Fontaine, and all the persons present, burst mtoa 
laugh ; and that the last words of La Fontaine were, 
' I see very well that I am become more stupid than God 
is holy, and that is indeed saying a great deal.' " 



XIX. POLITICAL AND MORAL TESTAMENT, 
ADDRESSED BY ST. LOUIS TO HIS SON, WHO 
AFTERWARDS REIGNED BY THE NAME OF 
PHILIP THE BOLD. 

This testament, or rather this piece of advice, is men- 
tioned by historians, but we have never seen it given ac- 
cording to the version which we adopt as authentic, ac- 
cording to proofs which we shall shortly produce. Neither 
Bellefont, nor Mezerai, nor. Robert Gaguin, nor Nicole 
Gille have seen the original text of this testament. Thej 
have all paraphrased it or travestied it, so that it is im- 
possible to recognise in their narrations either the lan- 
guage or the intention of Louis. The inedited chronicles 
of St. Denis alone give it almost entirely conformable to 
the version which we shall transcribe. Historians have, 
moreover, all put this advice in the mouth of the dying 
King, which is in the first place very improbable, and 
which is contradicted by live manuscript now before u», 
wherein it is positiveVy &\;ai\i&d>;)ci^X\jKsm\Y»Tiiadeitand 
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wrote it at Gurtluige with li^ own band. This is one of 
the moat precious man o aeripts of the library of St. Gene- 
vi^^e : the first part oontafais a calendar ; and as the f%te 
of St. Loois 18 not marked in it, we suppose that it is 
anterior to the lltfa August 1S97, the daj of his canon- 
iatioa. whidi must bri^the. aoe of the manuscript to 
about the yeir 1396 or 1^, and eorroborates the autho- 
iftvof theTeralon. 

The Ibllowing is a copy of the instructions of St, 
Louis, on the lart leaf but one of the manuscript : — 

** And he iUt well that he ahonld j^ the debt of 
nature, and he commanded hhn that he should strictly 
ketsp the lessons which fidlowy vhidk Ui$ffood King torote 

" HOW TBM MXSQ TAUGHT XHIUF HU SOIT. 

** 1°. To lofe God. 3^. Tobewaie of committing sin ; 
8®. Above all, «n^ mortal da. 

** U any adversity or tronUe lumpen to thee, receive 
it in fpood patience, and render tnnks to our Lord, 
and think that thou hast deserved it ; and if Grod give 
thee abundance of good, thank him humbly. Dear 
SOD, have thy heart pitiful and kind towards the poor, 
and comfort and help them^^ Listen devoutly to the 
service of the holy church. Cause good customs to 
be kept in thy kingdom, and bad ones to be abolished. 
Do not covet gifts nor taxes from the people except in 
very great necessity. If thou hast any thought weighing 
upon thy heart, tell it to thy confessor, or to any wise 
man who knows how to keep thy secret ; so thou wilt bear 
the thought of thy heart more lighdy. Take care that 
thoee of thy house be wise and loyal, and remember the 
Soripture which says, ' Choose out men who fear God, in 
whom is justice, and who hate avarice, and thou wilt profit, 
and govern well thy kingdom.* Suffer not any blasphemy 
to be uttered in toy presence. Be strict and rigid in 
midntuning justice towards thy people and thy nation, 
without turning to one side or to another. If any otve 
ahall seek a quarrel against thee, for any \1vy\T7 qt ^xv>j 
wrongs done him by tbee, or alleged agaanst 1^Qe)\^\. V^^ 
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truth prevail, and commaDd thy judges that thou mayest 
be considered no more than any other person. If thoa 
hast anything belonging to another, restore it immedUately 
without delay. Also endeavour to make tiiy people 
live in peace and justice, also the good towns ana cities 
of thy realm, and maintain them in the state and freedom 
in which thy predecessors liave kept them ; for, by the 
strength of thy good cities and of thy good towns, 

r^werful men will fear to undertake evu against thee, 
well remember Paris, and the good towns of my realm, 
which aided me against the barons when I was newly 
crowned. Love and honour the holy church. Give 
to good persons who are of good and pure life, and 
always act by the advice of eood people. Beware of 
making war asainst any Christian man unless forced 
thereunto ; and if he asks mercy of thee, thou shooldst 
pardon him, and take suffieient amends, that God may 
approve. Be, my dear son, diligent to have good officers, 
and inquire often of their actions, and how they behave 
in their offices. Inquire concerning those of thy own 
house oftener than of any others, whether they be too 
covetous or too tjrrannical ; for, according to nature, the 
inferiors follow the example of the superiors ; that is to 
say, when the master is wise and well-conducted, all those 
of his house take example by him, and are better for it 
Labour, dear son, that bad believers be taken from the 
land ; and especially keep in a large town Jews and all 
sorts of people who are against the faith. Take care that 
the expenses of thy house be reasonable and moderate. 
Finally, most dear son, I pray thee to honour my soul 
with many masses and prayers. I give thee all the 
blessings that a good father can give a son ; and may the 
blessing of our Lord help thee, and give thee grace to 
do his will." 

This testament, an historical piece of some importance, 
in a moral as well as political point of view, ofifers a com- 
bination of wisdom, benevolence, and simplicity, which 
may be studied as a complement to the nistory of St 
LouiSf and also as a moT«i view of the state of France in 
the thirteenth century. 
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XX. TAUiLBPBB. 

Ttta Ghronide of Bobert Waee iaformt us that the 
HormaDSp §t ihe btttk of Hiitingi, unre to the }ongIeur 
l(iiiiiiitrel or troubidoiir) TaiUdor the honour of chant- 
log tho toug of Rolaniii and that the same individual, 
br thnnnng hia svwd three tiiaes into the air, gave 
tno signal to hegm the hattle nrhich decided the fate of 
Xbglind* These are the words of the Chronicle : — 

" TUndfaiv 4|it nraU l)len ehamoij^ 
Serm dheval i|ni tsst iloi^ 
DeiBBt le Dm akit dnntant 
De KarieBsakie stde BaUaol» 
Etd'OUTJer ct4as tmssuw, 
Qui mournrent a BoBOsranx." 

. k «. " TMSSySetf who sang vcty w«U, upon a horse which 
wiOt awUUjr^ went bmre the Ihke, nnging of 
Charietnagne, and of E(dand,«idof OyUTer, and of the 
vawals wfc-died at BaaeesTaUea.** 



XXL FAVOURITES AND RELAXATIONS OF 
JAIIES THE FIRST; WITH A WORD ON COUKT 
FOOLS. 

Snt AnTBONT WxLDOir gives the foBowing account of 
the manner in which Archee Armstrong exerted his 
sowers of entertainment for behoof of his royal master 
James the First It occurs in the description of the rise 
of Buckii^ham, which is so interesting that the passage 
aeems wcnrth quoting entire. 

" For now began to appeare a glimering of a new 
&?ourite, one Mr. George Villiers, a younger son (by a 
aeoond venter) of an ancient knight in Leicestershire as I 
take it ; his fiUher of an ancient family, his mother but of 
a meane, and a waiting gentle-woman, whom the old man 
§eXL in love with and married, by whom he had three 

OS, all raised to the nobility by meanes of tVve^\T V^\o\i\^ 

VOL. II. I> 
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favourite. This gentleman was come also but newljr from 
travail, and at that time did beleeve it a great fortune to 
marry a daughter of Sir Roger Astons, and in truth it 
was the highest of his ambition, and for that onljr eod 
was an hanger-on upon the court ; the gentle-woman 
loved him so well, as could all his friends have made her 
(for her great fortune) but an hundred markes' joyntore, 
she had married him presently, in dispight of all her 
friends ; and no question would have had him without 
any joynture at all. 

** But, as the Fates would have it, before the clothir 
up of this match, the Kin^ cast a glancing eye towanu 
him, which was easily perceived by such as obsenred their 
prince's humour ; and then the match was laid aside, some 
assuring him a great fortune was commine towards him. 
Then one gave him his place of cup-bearer, that he 
mi^ht be in the King's eye ; another sent to his mercer 
and taylor to put gCMMi doathet on him ; a third, to his 
sempster for curious linnen ; and all as prefadve insinua- 
tions to obtaine office upon his future rise : then others 
tooke upon them to be his bravoes, to undertake his quar- 
rels upon affronts put on him by Somcrsefs faction : so 
all hands helped to the piecing up this new favourite. 

" Then begun the King to eat abroad, who formerly 
used to eat in his bed-chamber, or if by chance supped in 
his bed-chamber, after supper would come forth to see 
pastimes and fooleries ; in which Sir Ed. Zouch, Sir 
George Goring, and Sir John Finit were the chiefe and 
master fools ; and surely this fooling got them more than 
any others' wisdome, farre above them in desert. Zouch 
his part was to sing bawdy songs, and tell bawdy tales; 
Finit's, to compose these songs. Then was a set of fidlers 
brought to court on purpose for this fooling ; and Goring 
was master of the game for fooleries, sometimes present- 
ing David Droman, and Archee Armstrong the King's 
foole, on the back of the other fools, to tilt one at another 
till they fell together by the eares ; sometimes the pro- 
perty was presented by them in antick dances. But Sir 
John Millicent (who vi«iS ivever known before) was com- 
mended for notable fooWng, wA ^ovj^Vkfc'wv^ii^d. the best 
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ertoinpoiWT fbole dt ihem ill : with thk jollity was this 
hroanist omered in." — OtmrtqfK. Jame$f by Sir A, W,, 
12mo^ Lond. 1651, p. 82. 

Archee Annstronr, the court fbol In ddef, continued to 
be employed after uie demiae of the modern Solomon ; 
but, as we hare mentioiied in a preoe^nff ^^nrt of our 
TMe Talk,* he faicmred the diameaanre m his Grace of 
CanterboiT, and waa thereapoo oiwraoed and banished 
the court i^ Chariea the First, with whom he had once 
been a r&j ffrest finroorite. Indeed, when Charles, as 
Prince of Walea, went on hia IboPs errand to Madrid for a 
wlft^- not being-mUe to do withont the aocietj of the jest- 
er, he tm^L Ardiee Armstrong with him, or caused him 
to fblkw to the Spaniah capita]. Jamea Howell, who 
waa at Madrid at tne time, tella the following story in a 
letter dated Jnly 10th, 1028 :— 

<< Onr eouain Archee hath more priTilege than any, 
for he oftea goes with his fool's coat where the Infanta 
ia wiA her menkuu and ladies of honour, and keeps a 
blowing and Mustering amongst them, and flurts out 
what he lists. 

" One day they were discoursing what a marvellous 
thing it was, that the Duke of Bavaria, with less than 
fifteen thousand men, after a very toilsome march, should 
dare to encounter the Palsgrave's army, consisting of 
above twenty-five thousand, and to give them an utter 
discomfiture, and take Prague presently dfter. Where- 
onto Archee answered, that he would tell them a stranger 
thing than that : * Was it not a strange thing,* quoth he, 
* that in the year 88, there should come a fleet of one 
hundred and forty sails from Spain to invade England, 
and that ten of these could not go back to tell what be- 
came of the rest ?' " — HoweWs Letters, 

Archee, though a professional buffoon, was a Presby- 
terian, and as such was opposed to Charles's match with 
the catholic Infanta. 



• See vol. i. p. 109. 
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XXII. A PIC-NIC 

It would not be easjr to asoertaia when this spedet of 
entertainment became fiishionaUe ; but we have an ao> 
count of a very distinguished pic-nic that took place more 
than two centuries ago, on occasion of the birth-day of 
Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I. 

Manwairing, in a letter to the famous £arl of Arundel, 
who was another of those choice, luxurious, and prodigal 
spirits, whose '* expenses were without any measure, m 
always exceeded very much his immense revenue," gtvei 
a short description of this singular banquet. The btter 
is dated Nov. 22, 1618. 

** The Prince his birthday has been solemnised hen, 
by the few marquisses and lords which found themselvei 
here, and (to supply the want of lords) knights and 
squires were admitted to a consultation, wherein it nu 
resolved that such a number should meet at Gramiges, 
and bring eoery man his dish cf meal. It was left to 
their own choice what to bring : some chose to be sub- 
stantial, some curious, some extravagant. Sir George 
Goring's invention bore away the bell ; and that was four 
huge brawny pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed 
with ropes of sarsiges, all tied to a monstrous bag pud- 
ding." 

This letter is curious in more respects than one. The 
facetious Goring here mentioned was the ** bloody Gor- 
ring" of the civil war some sixteen years after, and the 
most haughty, fierce, and cruel of all the commanders oa 
^he royal side. He, however, had begun life as a jester 
and butfoon in the court of James the First, where his 
antics obtained him more favour and promotion than 
other men's wisdom and important services procured to 
them. — See Court Fools. 

Sir George Goring was vice-chamberkun to the Queen 

of Charles the First, and was created Earl of Norwich 

in 1644, when the civil war was at its height. In 1649, 

after the death of Charles, Goring was brought to trial; 

but his life, which by a hundicA «jt\AQift&Vi^ Vi^ deserved 
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ZXm. ABCHBIHHOOP LAITD ASD TENISON 

PIBSL 

B {bOowiiig letter it cmiied from the original in the 

orldfli MX. la tte BktUi Mvmnm. !we should 

rdlj btTo espeetod to ibd the aune of this stately 

1 tyrannical diufdunan con ne cted with atale pastry ; 

fc gonnnands niagr think the better of Ui aaldnadispo. 

on, fttan aeting idth whateqninimity he talks oif two 

liee veniaoa pea that had fldaeairied. and readied him 

■ moldyeaa if tfaqr bed been sent fion a km coon* 

e.*" It araat be reaeabcredt howefOTy that Laud 

Hw '^got thne thinga often;" and, beaidea roebocks 

bIb own, had abnndant aaaaas of perdianng the Teni- 

of other man. Hv reaignation, tiberefore, was not 

xeniplary as that of Oliver GoMsnuth whea he lost 

' haondi ;** which loaa canaed ua the gain of an ad< 

^le poem. 

SAUTTBM IN GHBI8T0. 



Ts I knowe to whome I am beholding for twoe 

f roebucke pyes, and I thanke you heartily for 

They came not as yoa intended^ but I will take 

I tell you bow they came. The twoe pyes came 

little before ChristmaSi as moldye as it they had 

It from a farre countrve. No direction at all 

th them, but only that they came from Duresme ; 

ught they had been my lord bishop's kindnes, 

r I did give him thankes for them, or intended 

Nowe in the midle of May came your letters, 

I understand the pyes came from you, and 

nke you as heartily as if they h^d coxiki^Xx^ ysv^xcw 

case, for soe I knowe you \u\j^iv<\i&^ ^^\s^« 
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And with these thankes I leave you to the grace of God 
and rest Your loveing freinde, 

<< Laanbeth, June 3, 1634. << W. Cast. 

(Addressed) 
** To my very loveing freind Sir Willinn Benasji^ 
sheriff of the bishopricke of Dnrfaam," these. 



XXIY. WHETHER CLAUDE LORRAINE 
WAS A PASTRY-COOK. 

Soiqc curious instances might be affixrded of the eonti- 
Huanoe and perpetuation by authors of a mistake ooee 
made. The following is ringular. — Sandrart, who was a 
contemporary of Claude, wrote his life in Latin, and' 
from this source dl subsequent writers have supplied 
themselves. Sandrart says that Claude, bong founa dafl 
at learning, was taken from school, and put under a 
pidnter of eatables—" h, parentibus suis in diadplinam 
tradebatur, pictori cuidam artocreatum." This latter 
part has always been translated, '* put him apprentice to 
a ^pastry-cook.'' " Every modem life of Claude has it 
so, and many of the great masters in the art and mystery 
of pastry have no doubt glorified greatly in having had 
so illustrious a brother. How " cuidam pictori artocrea- 
tum" came to be translated into * a pastry-cook,' it is use- 
less now to consider. The fact is, both in Germany and 
Italy, the painting of signs for shops and other places 
where eatables are sold was an extensive trade, and it 
even now practised by many, as the signs on the shutters 
and doors throughout Germany and in parts of Italy prove ; 
the representation of rolls, pies, cakes, sausages, &c 
being often " done to the life." 
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XXV. ON THE FAMILT OP LORD BACON. 

1m the Iffiognphia Brilaiuuct, the fidher of Sir Nicholas 
Beooa is i^^ '' aobert BiiOQa, ot Drkkktton, Esq.,** 
and tB attempt is made to show that he was an offshoot 
of *^ an aodent and hooouwble fionilj^ eslabliBhed in 
Snffiilk aboot the time of the Norman Conquest. The 
fiistwiffft of this fimiilf as one of soom stsoding in that 
ooontry, is proved faf a lefiBmioe to Camden ; and the 
desoent firom it ef Ae oelefarated Bacons—the Lord 
Keeper and the Lord Ch a ncello r rests on tibe doubtful 
anthoritf of a manoscript genealogj in the hands of one 
of their desosndants. At any rate, tlie following state- 
menta rdatifo to this Robert Baooiiy the grandfather of 
tfie author of the Abcwm Orgamm Sdentiantm^ ez- 
tncted word for word from stane m a noscript notes of a 
lifoof Sir Nicholas Bacon, In the hand-writing of Bishop 
Kennet,* among the I«nsdowne MSS. in the British Mu- 
seam, are snflicigntiy curious, and decisive of the humble 
station of the fonnhr immectiately before its elevation. 

*' There was a F^pish Ubel written in Latin, and pub- 
lished in divers languages and countries, against her 
Miyestr's {Npoclamadon for the search and apprehension 
of semmary priests f and their receivers, by John Philo- 
patruL as he called himself, in 1592. 

** The author aggravates the miseries of England, ami 
ascribes them all to their severities agunst the Catholics, 
and makes the instruments of that severity and persecu- 
tion to be Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Treasurer, the 
"Eiui of Leicester, Sir Francis Walsingham, and Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton ; and therefore rails against all of tiicm, 
though the Lord Treasurer was the only man tiien 
living* 

« Mus, Brit, Kennefs ColL Lansdowne MSS. No. 961. 
Pint 78. G. pi«e 169. 
f A priest educated at a jseminary ; a seminarist. 
** O my oonscienoe, a seminary, he kisses the sticks. ' 

J3. Jbnsoii, BaTl)xcA,« IFaxT. 
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*' Speaking of Nicholas Bacon, he was very angry that 
he and my Lord Treasurer had helpt one another, by the 
assistance of Sir Anthony Cooke, their father-in-law, and 
Sir John Check, King Edward's schoolmaster, by whom 
they came both iirst in favour. He saith that Sir Ni* 
cholas Bacon's father, servant to the Abbot of Bary, and 
keeper of his sheep and cattle, put his son to Grray 's Inn, 
where first he was under-butler ; and after, by the ang^^ 
mentation court and attorneyship of the wards, he cme 
to be Lord Keeper, wherein he shewed himself so cor- 
rupt and partial for bribery, as never man before or since 
in that place: for which he allegeth a protestation of 
Plovvden, the famous lawyer, made at the Chancery bar, 
Rttcon being present, that he would never return thither 
so lone as so corrupt a judge should sit in that place ; 
which ne performed. 

** The Lord Treasurer, in a letter written in his own 
defence, saith of Sir Nicholas Bacon, that albeit his 
father was no man of liring (i. e. of real estate), yet was 
he accounted so wealthy as he left two of his sons stocks 
of money to be honest merchants ; and to the third, who 
was afterwards Lord Keeper, maintenance for his study 
in Gray's Inn." 

The authority which the Bishop of Peterborough 
transcribes, is a manuscript in the British Museum,* en- 
titled ** An advertisement written to a secretary of my 
Lord Treasurer's in England, by an English Intelligencer, 
as he passed through Germany into Italy, concerning a 
book written in Latin, and published in divers languages 
and countries, against her Majesty's late proclamation 
for search and apprehension of seminary priests and their 
receivers, 1592." This ** advertisement" consists of an 
account of .the charges of the Catholics, and the answers 
of the Lord Treasurer, whose letter it is said the Catho- 
lics had intercepted and published. Of course, the tes- 
timony of John Philopatris, an anonymous partisan whose 
statement is obviously false about Sir Nicholas Bacon 
having been an under-butler, and very doubtful in regard 

* Harleiaix ^^^. «>. ^^. ^* 
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his having been giulty of bribery, is not to be relied on : 
e malignant assertions of such a writer are perfectly 
^rthless as evidence, except as the occasion of the acl- 
issious and explanations of Lord Burghley, the brother- 
-law of Sir Nicholas Bacon, that, though the station of 
e father of Sir Nicholas Bacon was humble, he yet died 
ealthy enough to set up two of his sons as *^ honest 
erchants," and to maintain the third during the time 
' his studies. 



XXVI. DURHAM-HOUSE AND YORK-HOUSE. 

N the south side of the Strand, a short distance to the 
est of Waterloo Bridge, are a terrace and several streets 
tiled Adfeim-street, James-street, Bx)bert-street, and the 
del phi- terrace. They are named after Robert and 
imea Adam, two brothers, architects in London, who 
»se to considerable employment and respectability 
•wards the end of the last century. This site was for- 
erly occupied by two old buildings of some note and in- 
rest, — Durham-house and York-house. The contrast 
3tween the present buildings and those which stood in 
>rmcr times on the same spot, in the derivation of their 
imes, the purposes to which they are applied, and the 
;enes and associations to which they give rise, will be 
leasingly interesting to the reader who wishes to have 
is daily walks in the streets of London as full of charm- 
[g recollections as wealth and genius have made them of 
jreeable sights. 

When Durham-house was first erected by one of the 
[shops of Durham, for the accommodation of himself 
id his successors, is not known. The house, of which 
le following facts are narrated by Stow, in his Survey 
f London, was built early in the sixteenth century. 

** Among other things memorable concerning this 
ouse, is this one: — In the year of Christ 1640, the 32 
f Henry the 8, on May-day, a great and triumphant 
msting was holden at Westminster, which had beetv fot- 
lerly proclaimed in France, Flanders, Sco\\^w^» ^^cA 
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Spain, Tor a]I comen that would tradertake t£e chaUcn* 
ireri of England, vhich were Sir John Dudler, Sii 
Thomas Se^mer, Sir Thomis Povningi, and Sir Geoif^ 
Carew, knights ; and Anthony Kingtton knd Ricluid 
Cromwell, eequire*: all which came into the lists that 
day nchl; appar«t]ed, and their borsee trapped all in 
ffbite velvet. There came agunit them the said day 46 
defendenta or undertaken ; viz. tile EarlVif Surrey fore* 
moat, Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton, and Lold 
Cromwell, son and heir to Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, 



iiiio this Durham- bouse, where the; kept open household. 
and feasted the King and Queeo, with her ladies and all 
the court The second day, Anthony Kinstton and 
Richard Cromwell were made knights tnere. 
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''The third day of May, the said challengers did 
)umey on horsehack with swords, and against them 49 
efendants; Sir John Dudley and the Earl of Surrey 
tinning first, which at the first course lost their gauntlets : 
ad that day Sir Richard Cromwell overthrew Master 
*almcr and his horse in the field, to the great honour of 
be challengers. 

*' The fifth of May, the challengers fought on foot at 
be barriers, and asainst them came 50 defendants which 
ought valiently ; hut Sir Ricliard Cromwell overthrew 
hat day, at the barriers, Master Culpepper in the field : 
nd on the 6th day the challengers broke up their house- 
lold. In this time of their housekeeping, they had not 
inly feasted the King, Queen, ladies, and all the court, 
s is afore showed ; but also they cheered all the knights 
ind burgesses of Commons House in the parliament, and 
entertained the mayor of London, with the aldermen and 
heir wives, at a dinner, &c. The King gave to every 
me of the said challengers and their heirs for ever, in 
eward of their valient activity, 100 marks, and a house 
) dwell in, of yearly revenue out of the land pertaining 
« the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem." — Stow, 1633, 
494. 

York-house was the next to the west of Durham-house. 

the words of Stow : " Next beyond this Durham- 

ise is one other great house, sometime belonging to 

Bbhop of Norwich, and was his London lodging, 

ch now pertaineth to the Archbishop of Yorke by 

occasion : — In the year 1529, when Cardinal Wolsey, 

hbishop of Yorke, was indicted in the premunire, 

-eby King Henry the VIII. was entitled to his 

s and possessions, he also seized into his hands the 

irchbishop's house, commonly called York-place, and 

^ed the name thereof into Vvhitehall : whereby the 

ishops of Yorke being dispossessed, and having no 

of repair about Londc«, Queen Mary gave unto 

las Heth, then Archbishop of Yorke, and to his 

5ors, Suffolk-house in Southwark, lately built by 

s Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, as I have shewed. 

is house the said archbishop sold, «xvd \)ou^\\. ^^ 
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aforesaid house, of old time belonging to the bishops of 
Norwich, which of this last purchase is now called York- 
house : the lord chancellors or lord keepers of the great 
seal of England have been lately there lodged."* 

In Queen £lizabeth*s time some attempts were made 
to induce Sandys, Archbishop of York, to part with York- 
house ; which he resisted. It was however occupied by 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper, in 1560 ; and in it 
his youngest son. Lord Bacon, b^ the learned and pious 
Lady Anne Cooke, his second wife, was bom. 

In James the First's time it was occupied succesnvely 
by Thomas Viscount Brackly, the lord chancellor, and 
by Francis Viscount of St Alban's. In the second year 
of this reign, an exchange was made of it by Archbishop 
Toby MaSiew, of York, for some lands and tenements in 
the parish of St. Martin's in the Fields. 

'' When Lord Bacon was high chancellor of England, 
he procured from the King, York-house, for the place of 
his residence, for which he seems to have had an afiec- 
tion, as being the place of his birth, and where his father 
had lived all the time he possessed the high office of lord 
keeper of the great seal. Here, in the beginning of the 
year 1620, he kept his birthday with great splendour and 
magnificence, which gave occasion to the compliment ex- 
pressed in the short poem below. The verse indeed, 
like most of Jonson's, is somewhat harsh ; but there is 
much good sense and a vein of poetry to recommend it to 
our notice. The reader will observe, the poem implies 
a very beautiful fiction ; the poet starting as it were, on 
his entering York-house, at the sight of the Genius of the 
place performing some mystery, which he discovers 
from the gaiety of his look, and takes occasion from thence 
to form the congratulatory compliment." — GifforcTs 
Jonsorij vol. viii. p. 440. 

LORD bacon's BIRTHDAT. 

" Hail, happy Genius of this ancient pile ! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile,— 

* Stow'B Survey, p. SIS et wvm ^^ ^^^^ 



Tbv fire, tbe wine, the mm ? ODcl id li 
Tliou Gtand'at aa if some mystery tbou didit! 
PardoQ I I read it in Ihj fiice, — the day 
For wbosc returns, and mouj, all tlufso pray ; 
And so do 1. This is the sixtieth year 
Since Bbcoq and tliy lord was bora here ; 



What then his fnther was, that since ii be ; 
Now with a tide more to the degree, — 
England's high chancellor: the dcsdntd heir. 
In his soft cradle, b) his father's chair : 
Whose even thread the Fales spin round and full, 
Onl of their choieeflt and their whitest wool. 
Tis a brave cunse of joy ; let it be knuwii : 
For 't were a iinrrow gladness, kept thine own. 
Give me a deep-crowned bowl, that I may siug. 
In raising him, the wi&dom of my King." 



711. THE CICERONE OF WINDSOK CASTLE. 

19 proud of Windsor, and my great delight was to 
the lions to etrangers. There were afwavs two 
\ commodities of this nature — the Round Tower, 
ie State Apartments of the Coatlc — which were not 
d by any of the changes of the times. 
' Round Tower has an historical interest of a cer- 
id about it, from haviiw beeo the prison of the 
Kinn of France and Scotland ia the reign uf 
I the Third. 

e grow older, this sort of charm becomes very 

B ; for, after all, there is just aa much philosophi- 

eat in the wars of the Fantees and the Ashantee«, 

le of the French and the English for the dis- 

xeasion to a crown, the owner or preteDder to 

'er dreamt that the possession or the winning 

be least obligation to provide for the good of 

: from whom they claimed allegiance. How- 

d to feel this sort of interest in the tjlace \ %iA. 

showed me the armour ot 3c^ eK '¥i«&ca. 
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and David of Scotland (as genuine, I dare saj, as anj 
of those which Dr. Meyrick has consigned to plebeiaik 
shoulders, and much later eras), I felt Terj proud of my 
country for having so gloriously carried fire and sword to 
the dwellings of peaceful and inofiendve lieges. The 
Round Tower is a miserably furnished, dreaiy sort <k 
place ; and only repays a visit bv the splendid view fhMn 
Its top. But it once had a charm, which, like many 
other charms of our boyhood, has perished for ever. 

There was a young lady, a dweller within ** the proud 
keep/' to whom was intruBted the daily task of ezponnd- 
ing to inquiring visitants the few wonders of the place. 
Amount the choicest of them was some dinsy tapestiy, 
which, for aught I know, still adorns the walb, on which 
were delineated various passages of the piteous story of 
Hero and Leander. The fair guide thosoiscoursed there- 
on, with the volubility of an Abb^ BartheMmi, though 
with a somewhat different measure of knowledge : — 
* Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the whole lamentable 
history of Hero and Leander. Hero was a nun : she lived 
in that old ancient nunnery which you see. There yon 
see the lady abbess chiding Hero for her love of Leander. 
And now, ladies and gentlemen,look at Leander swimming 
across St. George's Channel, while Hero, from the nun- 
nery window, holds out a large flambeau. There jou see 
the affectionate meeting of the two lovers ; and then the 
cruel parting. Ladies and gentlemen, Leander perished 
as he was swimming back. His body was picked up by 
Captain Vanslom, of his Majesty's ship Britannia, and 
carried into Gibraltar, where it was decently buried. And 
this, ladies and gentlemen, is the true history of Hero and 
Leander, which you see on that tapestry." Alas, for 
the march of intellect I such guides are every day getting 
more and more scarce ; and we shall have nothing for 
our pains in the pronagation of knowledge, but to yawn 
over sober sense for the rest of our lives. — Knight* $ Qkot- 
terhf Magazine. 



( w ) 



XXVIIL A PBACmCAL 8ABCASM. 

8 is anotfatt anecdote told of die late Ber. Robert 
I. When dwcoMing one day the neeeanty of Cfaorch 
rm with a derg^man who^ after bemg educated by 
Diawnlen, obtainod a conviction of the parity of the 
iblnhed Church, and a IncntiTa linnff within her 
^ at the same time, Mr. Hall iUoatrated this kind of 
cal proceas in a way unaurpaawdin tbehirtoiy of iar- 
1. This gentleman's constant HRafp^ when hard 
en by the ai^guments of Mr. Ha]l» waa, *' I can't see 
— «< I don't see it,"—-" I can't aee that at all." At 
, Mr. Hall took a letter from his podcet, and wrote 
Ike back of it with his pencil in small lettera the word 
k>d." «<Do yousee that?" ««Tes." He then co- 
ad it with a piece of gold. «' Do yon see it now ?" 
o." '* I must wish you j;ood morning, aur," said Hall, 
left him to his meditations. 



XXDL A GREAT MAN IN DISGUISE. 

jffT years ago it happened that the elder Yemct, 
punter, was travelling from Marseilles to Paris in 
eoche-voiiurinf an extra-heavy diligence, which per- 
ned the journey in three weeks. Among the passen- 
I packed up in its ample cavities, Yemet took parti- 
ir notice or a fat man, with a red and vulgar face, 
3fle wits seemed as thick as his body ; and resolving 
amuse himself with this grotesque creature, he 
wed him a great deal of politeness, which the fat man 
imed awkwardly, but good-humouredly. They soon 
le to a hill ; and, as the poor jades would have been 
dly unable to drag up the coche-voiiurin^ with its fat 
lean cargo, the passengers got out. As they were 
king, they passed near a ditch of no great width, and 
met, who was a good leaper, offered to bet t3ckaX W 
jld clear it 



i 
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'* What !" cries the fat man much surprised, ** could 
you clear that ?" 

" To be sure I could ; it 's not wide.** 

*' I should like to see you set about it." 

** Why so ?" says Vemet, clearing it. 

*' You 've done it, sure enough," said the fat man : " I 
should like to try too : you have put me in spirits, and I 
think I could get over." 

** YouT' cried the painter, bursting into a loud laugh; 
** I should like to see you set about it. I will b^t oar 
dinner that you tumble in." 

** Come now, don't frighten me beforehand. Let me 
see : our dinner, — that comes to a good deal." 

** Three francs, I believe." 

*' That 's a good bit of money ; never mind, I '11 try. 
Done." 

After cutting half a dozen queer faces, the fat man 
leaped, and plumped down a foot farther than Vemet 
had gone. 

*'l must have my revenge,'* cries Vemei, rather 
piqued ; *' you won't refuse me, I hope.** 

" Oh no ! It was a mere chance, and may not happen 
again ; at any rate people must play fairly, and to-mor- 
row we will leap for our dinner once more." 

The next day another opportunity of trying their 
agility presented itself, and the fat man won by a trifle 
as he had done the day before, and was again delighted 
with his astonishing luck ; while Vemet, more and more 
mortified at the triumph of his antagonist, renewed the 
contest every day, and lost every day without exception. 
But everything must have an end, and our travellers had 
arrived at their last stage j on which the fat man went up 
to Vernet and said : ''Sir, I owe you a thousand thanks 
for your kindness in paying for my dinner almost all the 
way from Marseilles here ; and 1 wish to show you my 
gratitude. If you should like to have orders for Nicolet's 
theatre, I shall be happy to present you with them ; for 
I am engaged as clown there, and am to come out in two 
days — which may console you for being beaten. You 
leap beau^'ully j but if yovi did Vl Wvcfe ^a-v^U^ I shouM 
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ronjoil til* iMBeyftrl tev« Mne atitar-fltroi 
cnre^ wliUi I riuMud iMnre aadle «• of to eze. 
be profcrb (wkkk of eomw /m know) tint tt} 
n gooA to batter, m thoj do at tGoolBt's.'' 



UqL A FBW PAB^LLBL PASSAOSa 

WdL peace be wHb yon, rir I bereoomes my man. 
Bot 1 '11 be banged, air, if be wear your liTery ; 
Many, go bewe to Md, be 'H be your foUower. 

Xoima and JuSet^ act iii. ic. 1. 
Friend 1 y oa ! pray tou a word : do not you 

follow tbe young lord Paria? 
Ay, rir, wben be ffpca befbre meu 

2WwiKr and CnsMa^ act Iii. ac I. 
Tbe King bimadf baa followed ber, — 
Wben sbe baa walked befbre. 

i*» JElegy on Mrs, Blcdze. 



Aak for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
^ve man. — Someo and JuKat^ act iii. ac I. 
Whiteford reclines, and deny it who can, 
h he merrHy lived, he is now a grave man. 

GddsmUh's Poetscript to JReUdiation, 

m (lib. viii. cap. 2.) c^isnrea Virgil for the 
I expression in the line — 

ic ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem. 

ated, however, by Racine ('Andromaque,* v. 

■ 

. Dieux I mon malheur passe mon esp^rance. 



m said of Lord Chestet^eXd, \^ia\\v^ -^^ ^ 
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wit among lords, but only ft lord amonff wits. This an- 
tithesis, «ad many othors of the same land, may perhaps 
be traced to a Greek ei^grammatist. Addresamga nsn 
whom he greets witn the titles of Tckmt tamSuiih 
afwB^fftm, 9p*i^ia /ufoft ("Child of impudence, most 
ign<xrant, norseliiig of UA\f\ \» tells hmi that he is a 
'prammarian among the followers of Plato ; but that if one 
mquires about the doctrines of Ftato, he again beoosM 
a graounarian : — 

Le prenuer qm fat roi fut nn soldat heureiiz. — Raeim, 
Tet what can . they see in the longest kindly tine la. 

Europe, save thdt it runs bade to a soocesmu soMiflr? 

says Cromwell in < Woodstodu'— (VoL it p. 871. Umr 

firm edition,) 



XXXI. A MILK 

A MILS is one of those words which, when rendered 
into other languages, demand an explanatory translator. 
Thus, if the precept " After supper walk a mile," were 
done into Swedish or Danish by a mere dictionary trans- 
lator, those who obeyed It would perform the tenth psrt 
of an equatorial degree. 

The celebrated German Encyclopaedia, the Convena* 
tionS'Lexicon^ informs us that — 

A degree contuns — 

10 Norwegian miles, 
iq Danish. 
l6| Swedish. 
13| Hungarian. 
15 German. 



19|lktah (Umftorhoan.) 
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60 Eogysh geognplnoii anlM, 

m TaSish benl 

60} Eoglisfa mUei. 

loU RuMiaii wenti« 

250 Clunewli. 

degree alio oontaioi 17^ Spudahy and SO French, 
sh, CT Enslish •ea4eitffiieB« 

> fiur the Leiioon of CoaTemtkm, wMch ahnott ez« 
ts the mbject, but not qoite, Ibr we maj add — 
irat, That 11 oommon Iriah miles make 14 English 
: and a degree therefore containt nearly 66 : 
Mxmd, That the Dutch method of redLOomg distance 
lOurs, t. «. bj the supposed time that it wOl take to 
una it, 18 very usual m Germany , especially in the 
I. A stimde (hour) means half a German mile, or 
aglish miles : 

ird. That mUe is deriTed from mtZfe, a thousand ; the 

on phrase for a milo in Latin writers being mille 

', a thousand paces. 



XXXIL HONOUR TO POETS. 

ISO to an old Enelish writer, Philo-Judseus, 

K)k De Plantatione Noe, says, ** that when God 

3 the whole world's mass, he created poets to 

and set out the Creator himself, and all his 

illiam Winstanley calls our poets, " our English 
oollo, and darlings of the Delian deit^." 
ndeed what is it that so masters oblivion, and 
e names of the dead to live, as the divine 
icred poesie ? How are the ivasa%i& i!(yc\g:3NXstL 
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of those mighty monarchs, the founders of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, when that ballad-poet, Thomas Elderton, who 
did arm himself with ale (as old father Enniua did with 
wine), is remembered in Mr. Camden's Remains ? Hav- 
ing this made to his memory, 

Hie situs est sitiens atqne ehrins Eldertonus, 
Quid dico? hie situs est i — ^hie potiiis sttis est** 

We question whether many of our readers ever before 
heard of Thomas Elderton, whose name has outliTed those 
of the ** mighty monarchs, the founders of the Egyptian 
P3rramids." But there he is, in a crypt of Mr. Camden's 
itemains ; and have we not now restored him to day^ 
light, like a lost mummy, in our book of Table Talk? 
Honest Master William was £un to admit that aU verse- 
makers did not deserve such a glorious immortality as 
the ale-bibbing Thomas Elderton. He says, ** Poett 
there be whose wide mouths speak nothine but bladders 
and bombast— treating only of^ trifles ; the Muse*s haber* 
dashers of small wares — 

Whose wits are but a tavern tjmapany, 
The shavings and the chips of poetry. 

Indeed such pedlars to the Muses, whose verse run like 
the tap, and whose invention ebbs and flows like the 
barrel, deserve not the name of poets.** 

Winstanley's estimate of the writings and character of 
the great Miiton is exceedingly amusing : — 

** John Milton," he says, ** was one whose natural 
parts might deservedly give him a place amongst the 
principal of our English poets, having written two he- 
roick poems and a tragedy ; namely, ParcuKce Losty 
Paradice RegairCd^ and Sampson Agonista. But his 
fame is gone out like a candle in a snufl', and his memory 
will always stink, which might have ever lived in hon- 
ourable repute, had not he been a notorious traytor, and 
most impiously and v\l\anous\y\>e\y^ \3^^lblessed martyr 
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lliMg Chvioi Hm UnLT'-Imm laf ik§ Pod$, p. 196 
EdTlWT), 

A mncfagiMter fiiTOoritB dm Hiltoo with Will Wia- 
ianlejr was one Thomt Bndoliiliy tfiotfier of the now 
ilustnoiis obteure, of whoa ho giret tho fidlomig in- 
bmctivo detailt : — 

** Thia fuuam poet wm bom at Hmtghtm m Norths 
^mptomMn^ andwatUnt fand in WtttmbuUr School^ 
hen fellow in 2HH3(|f Gofafav in GaoRMd^ He was 
no of audi n pregnant wit, that the Mnwa may leem not 
nly to hand OMMy but to hate been tidded at his nati- 
Ity-HMii the ftrtifitj of hb poena of all aorta. Yet 
ran he alao eententieiMiy fnwre, aa hi^ appear bj many 
fhia writnn net only m hia N^oemasrjf FrtoepUy but 
iae in aeferu other of Ua poena : taice one instance in 
heoondoMnof hia eonasendaftory vsnea to Mr. Fe2^* 
iaw> on his eanellent BooIl of giiieiaai >— 

'Konast tfnr BMoHes, int a*y lesolTM in too; 
Basrfve who wiiiy tUa 1 veaoife to do^--- 
nat^ sboiiid asy erroes dnse another line 
Whereby to wnte, I mean to lire by thine. 

^' His eztramxBnary indolgenoe to the too liberal con- 

"se with the multitude of lus applauders, drew him to 

h an immoderate way of living, that he was seldom 

of gentlemen's company ; and as it often happens that 

drinking high quarrels arise, so there chanced some 

ds to pass betwixt Mr. BoMdolph and another gen* 

tan, wnich grew to be so high, that the gentleman, 

dug his sword, and striking at Mr. Moandmph^ cut off 

ttle finger, whereupon, in an extemporary humour, 

stantly made these verses : — 

irithmetick nine digits, and no more, 

dmits of; then I have fdl my store : 

at what mischance hath ta'en from my left hand. 

seems did only for a cypher Stand ; 

moe, when I scan my verse, if I do miss, 

•ill impute the feult only to this, — 

iDger's loss, I speak it not in sport, 

1 make a verse a foot too shorC* 




But bit conteinporuy and bnm-compan' 
Wingtanlej saj», more in detu), " Some per' 
think this nersoo (John Taylor) unworthy to I 
aiii(H)gst tbose sons of Apollo whom we men 
fore; but to them we ehall answer, that, I 



leaniinK acctoding to hi* Dttuntl parts, I 

if Qot exceeded, many who claim a 
njtle of the Huses. Indeed, for sup 



derttand, be never learned no furtherthan tu 

m we nay leam frooi bis own words in one ol 

I mnat confess I do want eloqneitGei 

And never scarce did leam my aecii 

For, having got from pomuni to jioti 

I tlijere was gravel'd, conld no forth 

" He was bom in Gloucestershire, wh' 

tchcol with one Green \ who, as Joht 

Jored new milk so well, tl>at, \o\ie m« 
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went to flw Market t» bo^ a eow, bat Us ^jret bong 
I, he cfaeapened a boUi end mkum the pnoe of the 
irt, the ownor sad he Mie e d : no, drlnngit home, 
lid hsfe his imid to ailk h. which she attemptiDflr to 

Hare deticecj niiket tit fartovupt a qeelitioQ, where 
jistanlej m pfon, end Joha iWlor in ▼ene, tell ia 
ad tenns whet beM the awid endher milkiiif-pftil.) 

* He wag afle rw a ida bound eintentioe to a waterman 
LoodoBy alaborioaitnde: and jet. though it be laid 
t eateitike mne ^jMNffyi jet w he not onljr fd- 
r his calling, but auio plyed Ua writinn, which in 
e prodooed afaofe fan aceie hooka,* miidi I have 
n : beaidea aefenl o^ora nnknown to roe ; aome of 
ich were decUoafted toKiiw Jamea, and King Charlea 

Firat, and brthem welTaoeeirtedyOOMidaring the 
inneaa of hia ednoation to prodnoB wwka of ingenuity. 
! afterwania kept a paUiok-hoaae m Phoniz-uley, by 
DMcre,t contmning Terr oooatant in hia loyalty to 

King, npon whoae dolefiod murtber he aet up the 
ikof^eMmrmngCroiim; but that being eounteuma- 
oant in those timea of rebelUon, he pulled down that, 
I hong up hia own picture, under which were writ 
ae two lines : — 

There 'smanyakiiig^sheadhang'dnp for a ngn, 
AndmanyasaintTsheadtoo; th^ why not mine? 

' He dyed about the year 1664, upon whom one be- 
ared this epitaph : — 

Here lies the Water-poet, honest John, 
Who rowed on the streams of Helicon ^ 
Where having many rocks and dimgers past, 
He at the haven of heaven arrived at last." 

fVirutanley's Lives ^thePoets, p. 167. (ed. 1687.) 

lir Egerton Brydges, in his ' Censuia Litteraria,' has 

" He wrote fourscore books in the rdgn of James I. and 
irles I." — Notes to Dunciad. 

* He afterwards (like Edward Ward) kept an ale-house in 
ig Acre." — Notes to the Dunciad • Ned Ward was a wit, 

i me caJ/ing of tapsters or of publicani w«ina\jd\a:^<&^^Kfe^ ^ 
oi0, or. -& 
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given a long list of the Water-poet's pieoea ; and in his 

* Restituta, the same diligent explorer of the econ- 
dite and dusty ^ths of literature has laid before as a 
marvellous exploit of old John's (in hb character of a 
waterman, not in his poetical capadty), together with an 
abstract of another woi^ of Taylors not entered in the 

• Censura.' 

This scarce tract is entitled, * John Taylor's last vot- 
age and adventure, performed from the twentieth of July 
last, 1641, to the tenth of September following. In 
which time he past, with a sculler's boat, from tlM dtie 
of London to the cities and townes of Oxford, Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury, Bristol, Bathe, Monmouth, and Hoefofd. 
The manner of his passages and entertainment to and 
fro, truly described. With a short touch of some wan- 
dring, and some fixed schismatigues ; such as are Brown- 
ists, Anabaptists, Famalies, Humorists, and Foolists, 
which the author found in many places of his voyaffe and 
journey. Printed at London by r, L. for John Taylor, 
and may be had at the shoppe of Thomas Baites in the 
Old Bailey, 1641, 8«. pp. 32.' 

Some people who are acquainted with the run of our 
English rivers, and the paucity of canals in those days, 
may wonder how John made this voyage ; but the truth 
is, whenever it suited him, he put his boat into a wag- 
gon, and voyaged on dry land until he came to another 
river. Thus, on reaching the head of the Isis, or the 
spot above Oxford where that river ceased to be naviga- 
ble, he hired a waggon which carried him with his boat 
and boys to the stream of the Stroud. On his return, 
when he reached Hereford, he fell into *' a quandanr or 
brown study," as to whether it were better to self his 
boat there, and return to London by land, or to bring the 
memorable wherry home again, either by land or water, 
or both, or how he could. His love of fame surmounted 
his dread of difficulties, and he resolved that the boat 

pretty common resource for poor wits and poets. If they had 
poets only for their castomeTft, we doubt whether they prof- 
fered much. 
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should be restored to its fMirent ThnmeB, on which he 
had BO long rowed and rhymed. The folJowing extract 
will giye an idea of the course he pursued, aiid of his 
manner uf writing pro«e. 

" On Friday, the 27 of August, I passed doune the 
river of Wye to a place tailed Jackson Weare, where 
with great enterUinnient and welcome 1 was lodged, and 
mj men also, at the house of one Master A perley, dwell- 
ing there ; to whom for many favours I doc acknow- 
ledge myselfe to he eitraordioarily beholding-. And oil 
the Saturday I came to Lidbrook, to my former hoste, 
Master Mosse, where understanding end knowing the 
passage down Wye and up Seveme to be very long 
and dangerous, especially if stormy weather should arise ; 
the boate being split, torne, and shaken, that she did 
Icakc very much. I'hcse things considered ; and that I 
was within live miles of Seveme by land to Ncwnham, 
and that Ity water thither there wos no lease than 50 
miles, 1 hired a wayne trom Lidbrook to Newnham ; and 
on Monday, the 30 of August, I past up Scvcme by 
Glocester ; and, working all night, came in the morning 
betimes to Tewibury, into another river called Avon ; 
which, by the great ehurge and industry of Master Sands, 
is made navigable many miles up into the country. 
Tuesday, the 31 of August, I caniB to a market-towne 
in Worcestershire, cal leu Pershore. On the first of Sep- 
tember, I came to the auneient towne of Evesiiolm (cor- 
ruptly called Esham), and seeing that river to bee hirther 
out of my way home, I hired another wayne from Esham 
to Burlord, where I found u crooked brook called Wind- 
rush: in which brook, after one night's lodging, with my 
appendixes, having taken each of us to Burlord bait, we 
passed many strange letts and hindrances into the river 
of Isis or Thames. Again-e, at Newbridge, 12 or 14 
miles from Oxford by water; by which university I 
past to AL)ingdon,the fourth of September, where 1 stay- 
ed till Wednesday the eight day - from thence was I 
with my boate at home, on the f'riday ibllowing. And 
thus, ill tesse tiian twenty days' labour, 1200 miVca -jii^ti^ 
past to and fro, in most hard, dittitiill,, uud. me&'j iaj.'.^iit- 
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/sages, for the which I giye Grod most hamble and 

prayse and thanks/' 
3 account of this famous voyage was not all in 
; the subjoined lines from it may giye an idea oi 
's verse : — 

'* Of rivers many writers well have done : 
Grave Camden, Drayton's Polyolbion ; 
And pidnefall Speede doth in his mappes declare 
Where all these brookes and waters were and are.* 

And agdn, where he speaks of former exploits in the 
ating line, — 

« And with a pair of oares, to that intent 
I once from London into Lincoln went : 
Whereas a passage* seven miles was cut tfaorowe 
From Lincoln into Trent, and to Gainsborowe, 
Hiat way I went, and into Humber past 
To Hull, from thence to Ouse and Yorke at last 

Another voyage to the West againe, 
I, with a wherry, past the ra^ng maine 
From London to the Isle of Wight, and Uience 
To Salisbury — with time and coynes expense.** 



XXXIV. WHETHER ADAM WAS CREATF 
IN SPRING OR AUTUMN. 

The Rabbins have written as earnestly on this sub 
as on the question of our first father's stature. Som 
them are perfectly convinced that, as Adam was en 
a full-grown man with a good appetite, and wit 
mother to nurse him, and without any knowled 
cooking, he must have been bom in the autumn, wh< 
fruits of the earth were all ripe, and edible witho? 
preparation. Other Rabbins, however, have mair 
with equal confidence, that he must have been 1 
spring — the season that represents youth and hop 
season proper to the propagation of birds, beasts, an 
and not in autumn, which is the symbol of r 



lecay, and oorraption. The hour of the day in whic 
^IgODed his^ea to thia " beantiful Titible world,'' \ 
lave fixed to a nicety—it was at nine o'clock in 
MNrning exactly. Aocordinff to the moat generally 
eived RaUnnical tradition, he transgraned in the v« 
lour of his creation, and only remained dx hours in 1 
adiae, being expelled at three o'clock in the aftemoi 
\ireeiaeiiy. 

The thortneas of this time would have aadly interfere 
n^ Milton's poem, not allowing of his exquisite de 
criptions of sunrise and sunset in Sie terrestrial Paradise. 
)ut other Rabbins prohmg the term to nx, eight, or ten 
lays ; while a few are of opinion that Adam remained in 
'araftise thhrty*four years I'^BHtHoikeca BabbmUxL 



CXXV. SOLDIEBS MUST ENJOY THEMSELVES. 

ADAOS 09 VAPOXJKW'a OXNXBAIiS.* 

XTBACT fipom the JRicogUtore Itcdiano e Straniero^ Hi vista 
mensuale, Gennajo, 1835. Milano. ' La Defunta/ 
—A fragment of an inedited drama. 

Jarlo to Giacomo. — " In Spain I really may say I 

d ; in Spain I enjoyed myself." 

Hacamo, — "Yes I with death at your heels I" 

«rfo.— " Do you suppose we thought anything of 

I ? We often riskea our lives for a mere glass of 

\y ; sometimes even for a jest, a caprice, a pastime. 

ft never forget the night of the 26th of April, 1811. 

'ere encamped a few miles from Tarragona. I was 

al in a re^ment commanded by Colonel P., and 

le of his favourites, because he saw I feared 

:. On that evening the Colonel had invited seve- 

Tior officers to supper. I attended the feast, as I 

tut que leg soldaU a^amusent, or, // font que lee eoU 
vt teurs jouiasancee, were words f^requentl^ ^fitis^ V| 
3*8 commaQders ; and in the mouXba oi wsnv^ q1 ^<sb!l 
meant to excuse any kind oi atcocit^f . 
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was looked upon as a friend of the Colonel. After dit* 
patching a Mayence ham and three young pigs, and many 
Dottles of various Spanish wines, our mirth became wud 
and unruly. * I wi^r/ said the Cdonel, ' that the nuns 
of the neighbouring monastery, who are said to live well, 
have not had a better supper than ours.' ' Where is this 
convent?' asked Major jB. 'On the summit of the 
mountain close by, above the village where the brigands 
(the patriots) are now. It is a rich monastery, and the 
land produces the best wine in Catalonia.' * I wish,' 
said uie other, ' we had two dozen of thdr bottles 
to finish our supper.' ' Well thought 1' replied the 
Colonel, and he nzed his eyes upon me. ' Comrade, 
dost thou hear ? art thou capable of so much ?' ' Yes, 
Colonel,' I said without hesitation ; * not only the bottles, 
but the nuns too, if yon like.' I was taken at my 
word amidst laughter and vivas ; the Colonel gave me 
ten men of the light company, well armed, who had 
drunk deep, and a Spanish guide. In an hour's time we 
were at the foot of the mountain. The wind blew pierc- 
ing cold ; and as the fumes of the wine dissipated, 
we perceived all the difficulty of our undertaking. The 
only path to the monastery was through the village 
where the insurgents were. I told the Spanish guide to 
lead us by another way. * There is no other way, sefior.* 
I put a pistol to his breast ; he grumbled, and took us 
round outside of the village, and in a few minutes we 
were at the foot of an almost perpendicular cliff formed 
of huge masses, jutting one above the other. *At the 
top of that cliff is the garden of the convent,' said the 
guide. * I know of no other way.' * Then go on first.* 
The Spaniard crossed himself, and began climbing. 
We followed him silently, one after the other. When 
we were half-way up, I heard behind me a long shrill 
cry ; then a noise of something rolling down the preci- 
pice ; then a deep silence, interrupted by a distant moan, 
which died away amidst the howling of the wind. It was 
one of our men, who had missed his footing. We said not 
a word. At last we arrived bA. liVvft ^jiQ\ o? «^ low wall 
frJuch ran up the mountain. "Be^fandiKl^^^^ ^^x^s& 
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of the monaatpry. We leaped into it. The greatest 6i- 
leuee reigned withb the building. We entered the por- 
tico ; WQ tried the doors, the windows ; thej were all last, 
and stronglv bolted ; thcra was no means of getting ad. 
niasioa. JHy comrades were cursingthe Colonel and his 
whims, and I felt mortified and maddened. At last, bs 
I was groping about, I perceived behind the building a 
laree quantity of wood piled up against the wall. A 
sudden thought struck me. I opened the lantern we 
had, and applied the candle to the dr/ wood. It soon 
bla^d up ; the wind blew the flame over the opposite 
iide of the building lowarda the village, and we in the 
garden were slireened from it. Soon after tlie building 
itself took iire. We heard shrill cries ; the windows 
were opened, and female voices crie'l out, 'To the gar* 
den 1 ' We concealed ourselies behind some palings in 
an angle of the garden remote from the fire. We heard 
the nuns running down the ataircase, the bolts drawn 
out, and at last we saw a crowd of about twent; women, 
half nalced, who rushed frantic towards the end of the 
garden where we were. We fell upou them. ' Ah 1' 
cried one, "las Franzeaea 1 ' and she was answered by 
a cry of horror from the whole group. We drew our 
awards, and imposed silence. ' We have the nuns, 
but not the bottfes,' said orie of ray comrades ; and be 
took in his arms one of the nuns, and ran back into 
the building. Time pressed ; the bellsof the village 
church were sounding the alarm, and we heard people 
ascending towards the convent. Had we lell any ot 
the nuns behind, they would have informed the vil. 
lagers, and our retreat would have been cut off. Wc 
drove or lifted the nuns, half dead with fear, up the 
wall to the top of the cliff by which we had ascended. 
The sight of the precipice under their feet made tbcni deli- 
rious with terror ; no threats, nor blows with the flats of 
our swords, could keep them quiet. They knelt down at 
our feet, and begged us to give them a few moments 
to recommend their souls to God ; but we could think of 
nothing else but of the way of eft'eclin^ o^x xe'wsi'A to 
utety. Maantioie we heard a wViade ". "tt. ■«»» '*«■'' cq^ 
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aion, returning with the nun and a large hamper full 
bottles and a long thick rope. We fixed one end ol 
e rope round a projecting crag, and then lowered the 
amper down the precipice. 'Now let the nuns gc 
rst,* I said; 'and those who will not, must leap.' 
t was a grotesque and yet terrible si^ht to see these 
^oman, embarrassed with their long wide garments, hali 
dead with fear, taking hold of the rope one after the 
other and descending the cliff. Six nuns were in the ael 
of descending in this manner, when suddenly a cit, 
* Ahi ! Santa Maria !' made me look down, and I saw thf 
foremost, who with her feet on a shelving rock, suspendeii 
in the air, as it were, had lost hold of the rope, and wa( 
trying to balance herself and catch it again, when the one 
above her happened to strike her with her feet Sh< 
thus lost her balance, caught hold of the garment of the 
one above ; they both shrieked, and tumbled down bti 
the precipice. A deadly silence followed. The othei 
nuns who were descending stood as if petrified. Thosi 
who were standing with us on the summit refused to stir 
no threats or prayers were availing ; they answered wit 
loud outcries. Delay was fatal, we unanimously r 
solved : each of us seized one of the renitcnt nuns, a' 
hurled ker down the precipice. Thev stumbled in th 
fall upon those who were suspended half-way on the era 
and all rolled down together : there were new shrieks, .• 
a continued rumbling noise, followed by moans, and at 
all was still. ' Let us see,' said one of my cod 
nions, and he shook the rope. * There is nothing i 
seen or heard ; they are all gone to Paradise. II 
escant in pace ! * Two nuns remained still witl 
and they happened to be two of the youngest and 
tiest. * I have promised the Colonel to take him 
and so I will/ said I, seizing one of the two, an' 
ting her on my back, telling her to hold fast ; and 
manner I went down. The other was given in 
to the guide. We now all descended safely wi 
assistance of the rope. Arrived at the bottom, 
wmething soft under my feet •, \1 v{«& iKe body of 
e Duna. I put down the \\v\u^ ou^ \ \\^ wl t 
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nnd, drawing mj iword, cut otT the rare of the dead one. 
At short distances I found the bodies of the other non- 
netta, as the French used to call them, and I cut ofF 
their ears too. ' What are you ffoing' to do with all 
these ears Y cried one of my conipanione. ' Carry then 
to the Colonel, asevideoce of the full guccesn of our enter- 
prise.' ' The ears ! what a depraved taste t * eicloimed 
another. We than hastened by the shortest cut towards 
the camp, where we arrived about dswn, with the bot- 
tles, the two nun«, atid the ears. That raomin|r, the 
Colonel and the Major dranlc my health in the wine of 

Such tales are not mere fictions ; we have heard many 
quite as horrid, as the annals of the war of the Penia. 
aula, and the evidence of thousands of Portuguese and 
Spaniards yet living, and of Kng-llshmen too, can atlesL 
The armies of Napoleon, in their ruthless career of inva- 
sion and conquest, had become demoralised to a most 
fearful extent. No other Europcanarmiescould vie with 
them in this respect. The hero afterwards tells the story 
of his own eariy career. He wasthesonofaPiodmonteee 
captain in the old King's wrvice, who was killed at 
Samparelliano, in the first French invasion of Italy I The 
wn was then at college, his guanlian defrauded him of 
one half of his inheritance when he came out of college ; 
and being left witliout any check in those revolutinnary 
times, he squandered the rest in three years on wild de- 
bauch. " Reduced to my Cast ducat, I made up my resolu- 
tion : Napoleon wanted men and I wanted bread — the con- 
tract was soon settled. A few months after, I set oft' t(ir 
Spain ; I there Ibund myseCf in my true element,^ — danger, 
battles, plunder, massacre, had nothing strange fur me. I 
felt as if I was restored to the kind of life for which I was 
bom. I had never l>cen so happy among the relinements of 
hixury and the plcasurea of our Italian cities. I was at 
last made a lieutenant on the field of battle where Napo- 
leon fell : and I then took the road of Italy, with fifty 



he thought ci'eiahBrlung for South Kmenca., \^e, (iy\'^ 



art of the world where men were still cutting eael 
ithers' throats lor glory, freedom, or vengeance, or " whi 

Su will i" when he saw a lady in a public walk a 
ilan who fiied hie attention. He entered faer hw 
band's service as a valet. The lady had a secret gallant 
he obtained a clue to the intrigue, and upon thiahe buU 
a diabolical plan. He repait^ tu a rendezvous ineteai 
of the real Lothario, did violence to hia mistress, and a 
the same time managed to have ibe other gallant intra 
duccd into the husband's apartment. This he considcrei 
as reveng-e, because the lady had looked down upon hit 
with contempt. The blow was fatal to the frail one ; sbi 
fell ill, and died a few days after. And now the wretd 
who hiid been the means of her death was miserable, aw 
bribed a fellow-servant to go to steal out of her coffii 
her long tresses. Here the extract ends. 

For such characters the armies of Napoleon wore tin 
real element. 



XXXVI, THE KEAL CASTLE OP OTBAMTO. 

In that very nice little book of Table-Talk, the ' W' 

eiliana,' the author of the romance of the ' Castle 
tmilo' is made to say, " Lady Craven hai jutt bitw 
me from Italy a moot acceptable present, » drewbg of 
Cwtle of Otranto. It ia odd that that back-window 
reapoodi with the description in my romance. Wh 
wrote it, I did not even know that there was a gmI 
Otnnto. I wanted a name of some place in tiw mm 
II^, and Otranto struck me in the map." 

The drawmg must have greatly flattered the c* 
it made Horace Walpole believe that the real edifif 
in any way so wild and romantic as his fanciful d 
tion. In our turn, we inay say, " it is odd " thaV 
of Lftdy Craven, the donor of the drawing, bIkmi) 
been uie fint to inform the public that the c 
Otranto iaa common-ptace, unpicturesque.aad e 
" l/fllkNfero building, haviagaothing Gothic or 
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" The cjistle ofOtranto, a nanir> calculated to awaken 
feelings of pleaainr recollevtian in no English mind, is 
far from realising &e cipectations created bj the perusal 
of the celebrated romance bearing the aame appellation. 
It ia now what it ever was, the citadel of this town, a 
fort of no considerable extent or power, but not entirely 
deficient in picturesque beauty, especially on the land side. 
Two large circular lowers, features alwaji observable in 
the fortresses built by Chsrlca the FifUi, rise from the 
rich foliage of the trees which fill the town ditch, and 
mnong which a verj high palm is eminently conspicuous. 
On the D|)po«ite wall, a drapery of interwoven creepers 
exhibits a fine contrast to the colour of the stone of which 
the edifice is constructed. From its summit the view is 
cxten^ve, but bans of objects, especially to the south, 
where a ruined chureh of St. Nicholas occupies the site 
of on ancient temple of Minerva, anil forms the only fea- 
ture in the landscape. The wind blow strong from the 
north, and cast a haw on Che distant ]iori»)n : when that 
is not the case, the mountains ofEpirua on the opposite 
coast are distinctly aeen," — A Tour through the Soutli- 
em Province/ o^ t/ie Kai^dom of Nt^iles, by [lie Hon, 
Richard Keppel Cravat, chap, viii. 

But even this picture is a great deal too favourable, 
and the view of the caalle given in Mr. Craven's book is 
far too romantic for so common-place a building, which 
has no hoary antiquity, or anything else to recommend 
it. When we were last at Otranto, some time aflcr Mr. 
Craven's visit, the trees hod disappeared from the town 
ditch, the interwoven creepers had been removed in the 
course of a general scraping the walls bad been subjected 
to, and nothing was wanting but a coat of whitewash to 
itake the castle look quite prim and genteel. We con- 
sult our memory and our stray notes in vain for the " very 
high palm, so eminently conspicuous." Let us not be 
Mupected of an intention to dispraise a book that has af- 
forded us much delight. We have at difiercnt limes 
Tollowed Mr. Craven's steps in nearly all the districts he 
describes, and can voucli for the ^enetaV ci«TMiVnt=a ^ 
bis eDtertefning' work. 
IfBorace n'aipole liad traveUed 'm Aheae ^T's-*"mce.*> 



fe the remaiot of the ftadil tiaei am 

jnmld have fbmid hmu^ a eaMle aora Mitod to hk 

poae; and it Is rather eariow ttat at OiiCrep ob tte 

oe coast, and ooIt a ftv nilet 9nm Omalo^ than 

iili a real, bond-mk emOB^im neh aa he,Mid hb 

ilower Mn. RaddHfe, ddlghtod to tomgiiia^ ^Ak 

mgeont, sobcemnean nMagea^ dim haUa, 

tiipering ocmidafSy and aUother 
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DoBnro the rdga of Loob the FilleMlh, tfima m^f 
men of St. Gerniafai, who had Jiiat left adMol, Ml katw- 
ing any one at court, and haTiag h e a rt thit 
were always well received there, resolved to 
themselves as Armenians, and go to see the eei 
attending the admission of several knights of the Orteref 
the Hoi V Ghost. Their trick was as snccsasful m ikn 
expected. When the procession was defiling iimmpk { 
the long mirror-gallery, the guards placed them hi ftont, 
and requested every one to make way for the foreigiien. 
Not content with thu, however, they were so rash as to 
enter the antechamber, where they found MM. Oudeone 
and Ruffin, interpretera of the Oriental languages, M 
well as the firat clerk of the consulates, whose offlkDS it . 

was to watch over all that concerned Asiatics who mi|^t * 

be in France. The three scholars were immediatelr sar> / 

rounded and questioned — first of all in modem Ureek. 
Without being disconcerted, they made signs to show 
that they did not underatand it. They were then ad* 
dressed m Turkish and Arabic : at last, one of the inter- 
preten, losing all patience, cries out, ** Gentlemen, yoe 
must Burely underatand some one of the hmguages in 
which we have spoken to ^oul. "VifVkct^ ^<^ ^^ni tome 
hMO ?*' « From St. Gennaau-ev^-iA^^^ tv^Mi 'fiafc 



^ 

^ 



boldest. " This is the first time that jou hare asked ut 
in French." 

They then avowed the motive of their disguise ; the 
oldest oF ibem was not eighteen. The Mory was told to 
Louis theFiHeenth, who laughed excessively, and ordered 
ihem to be imprisoned for a few boura, and then set at 
liberty with a good scoldiug. 



XXXVIII. ANECDOTES OF BRUNELLESCHI. 

Wbkit the great architect Bninctlescbi offorcd himself 
to build the dome of the c?athe(lrttl of Florence, the com- 
mittee of citlwns which superintended the building of the 
church invited the most celebrated architects and engi- 
neers of France, Spain, Germsny, England, and Italy to 
come to Florence and give their opinions on the best plan 
for rmsing the dome. After nearly a twelvemonth, the 
" wise men" from the east and west, north and south, at- 
sembled at Florence in the year 1420. The moat ridi- 
culous projects were broached in that learned congress. 
Amon^ other plans, one deserves particular mentinn : it 
was proposed to carry a vast quantity of earth in^^ide of 
the church, and having strewn it wlui copper and Eilver 
coins, to heap it up in the transept, so as to make a mound 
ag high as the intended dome, on which mound the struc- 
ture was to he raised and supported. When the dome 
should be completed and safe, the notable projector con- 
cluded nothing was moro easy than to get rid of the 
mound of earth beneath. " Only give leave to the peo- 
ple to come hi with shovels and barrows, and remove the 
earth and (he rooncj mixed with it ; they wiil soon clear 
the whole away." There was a ridiculous tradition at 
the time that the Pantheon of Rome had been built after 
this fashion. Brunelleschi, who had studied the subject 
thoroughly, and had been three times to Rome to examine 
the Pantheon and the other monuments of ancient art, 
rejected all Iho plana proposed, and MoiVe «5*i\\ •;■&- 
ffgge to raise a double dome, vith \nlenu\ »U£t)c% ui ^stiv^ 



otfaenimmit. Hewaslanghedtt. HetfaendnneMd 
ill pesent to make an egg stand vpright on the tnle, 
Mying he could do it A.hmki&t m oggi was bnwglrt, 
aiMl behold thoae grave personam trring to fix the eggi 
npon one end. After tbej had all laboofed at it iv a 
•ufficient time, Bnmelleschi took ap an egg, and, atriUag 
one end of it agunat the table, made it ataad npi%ht 
" Oh ! in this way we ooold have done itaa well m yony** 
was the general cry. ** Yon will say the aame after yon 
have seen the model of my dome," replied BnmeUcacki 
At last, after many Tezations «id delm BmneUasdu 
obtained the engagement, and the sole olreetioB of ikut 
work. As tiie structure adYanced, he p aree l fed that 
much time was lost by the worionen oonung down to llMir 
meals ; and he had temporary dums or studs eraetad oi 
the roof of the diurch to su|^y the men with.praifyoH 
anddrink. He completed die domeu all except nelaBieni 
at the summit, wluch was executea aflor liia death. 

Pope EugNuus die Fourth wrote to FtonneB ioraa 
architect. Cosmo de' Medici sent him BnmfJleachl, with 
a letter, saying that he was a man capable of tnroJ^g the 
world. When the Pope saw Bnmelleschi, who was a 
little ill-favoured and insignificant-looking man, he ea- 
claimed) ** Is this the man who can turn the world ?" '' If 
your Holiness gives me a spot where I can fix my lever, 
I will try," replied Brunelleschi. He was employed bv 
the Pope at Rome, and returned to Florence loaded with 
presents and honours. 

The reader will have observed that two of these anec- 
dotes have been told of other persons. The story of 
moving the world with a lever, it a fulcrum for it could 
be found, is as old as the days of Archimedes, or at least 
of his biographers ; and the egg story, which our Hosarth 
illustrated, is always given to Columbus, who did not 
distinguish himself as a discoverer till more than seven^ 
years after Brunelleschi's^performances at Florence. 



^m XXXIX. BOLLS AND BARONS. 

ir that almost merediblj industrious man, excellent 
compiler, and, In the main, sound and philodopliic rea- 
aoae-r, Muratori, bad no other claims on our gratitude 
than tbrough the excellent little sturiei of the old times 
which be has preserved and embalmed, he would still be 
entitled to our gratitude ; he would still be a man whoBe 
immortal memory ought to be druok on all solmnn oc- 
casions b/ all lovers of Table-Talk. How many rich 
auecdotes, bow many delicious traits of munneis and 
customs, neglected b^ jour packed and systematic 
authors aa miwortby of the " dignity of history," would 
have been lost but tor this poor Italian parish-priest aad 
librarian I We dread to tbiuk ofitl 

The following is one amongst his many amuBing stories. 
lie gives it on the unquesitionable authority qI' Mooal- 
deschi, a Roman chronicler, contemporary with the evuuU 

" la the fourteenth century it was the custom of tbe 
Romans to bait bulls ; tliaC is to aay, it was the fashion 
for the young barons of Kome to Rght wild bulls in the 
ancient amphitheatre of Titua, Lodovico Moualdeschi 
gives a catalogue of the young barons who, on one otca- 
liuD, entered into the lists : and he also describes their 
outward cloaks and armorial bearings." " Ijodovico," 
continues Muratori, " applauds the courage of the coui- 
botanlsi but as to tbe hniah and result of this danger- 
ous encounter, Monaldcschi's owo words must explain 
them. He says, ' They a!! rushed lo the assault, every 
young baron taking his bull ; and of the noblemen thei'e 
remained eighteen dead and nine wounded, and of the 
bulls there died eleven; and to those who were dead 
veiy great honours were paid.' " 

Query. Was the honour paid to the barons or lothe 
bulls ? In point of numbers as to the dead, ihe baruns 
bad it ; but, as being unprejudiced between Iwrons of 
the middle ages end bulla of any age, ufehope Uuimavs 
were divided. Our dear old {I'leoi, wi ^'' '^'^\n^ ssx^ 
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master," Muratori, pauses and ponders, and makes mond 
reflections on the folly of these boll-fighting barons. 
" If indeed," he says, *' there was such a lot of noUe- 
men killed on this occasion, I will leave it for othov to 
decide what must have been the wisdom of the middle 
ages !" He next opines that the ancient Romans were 
much wiser to get tnese things done by proxy ; t*. e. by 
means of hired or forced gladiMors. — j' 
tom. iL 



XL. ROYALTY AND A WOODEN SOLDIER. 

In 1806, on the approach of the French, the Bonrboi 
court of Naples maae so hasty a retreat into SidW tluit 
they forgot, and lefl behind them,asoperannaited prmoeM 
of tiie family, who was half-sister to old King Ferdinand. 
Thoughithis venerable spinster was of iHegitimate birth, 
she received the honours paid to the royal blood, and was 
allowed a sentinel of the household troops, who mounted 
guard at her door, and presented arms at all her exits 
and her entrances. At first it was feared that the 
French conquerors, who were not always liberal in these 
matters, would stop her allowance, and leave the old wo- 
man in absolute want. The new King of Naples, Joseph 
Bonaparte, however, secured her in part of her pensions ; 
but no sooner was she relieved from the fear of starvation 
than she was made wretched by what appeared to her an 
equal calamity, and this was the refusal on the part of 
the French to allow her a soldier as a guard of honour. 
She petitioned over and over again ; she supplicated that 
this distinction and delight of her life should not, towards 
its close, be withdrawn from her ; but Napoleon, who 
had declared in his lordly manner that the Bourbons had 
everywhere ceased to reign, was not likely to pay royal 
honours to a neglected offshoot of that race. 

The old woman's heart was absolutely breaking under 
Mkuf privation f when, in a lucky moment, one of the few 
^■lldlv or attendants who Temaov^^ v^ooxxv \i«t ^Twm 
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ubstituting a wooden soldier for a soldier of 
id blood. Accordingly, a figure was made 
up, and, with a musket on his shoulder, was 
i outer door of the princess's apartment, in an 
e occupied at Portici, not far from the royal 
name. This simple contrivance had a happy 
le old woman, who then thought that all 
not departed from her ; but she soon began 
that the statue did not ]»«sent arms to her,( 
very easy exercise of mechanical ingenuity, 
e been made to do. She therefore, after a 
3d herself to her apartments, enjoying at a 
ough unfolded doors, the sight of her mute 
t never exposing herself to the mortifying 
he was motionless as well as mute. The 
\ before the restoration of the Bourbons of 
1816 her wooden sentinel was still to be 
>ld house at Portici. 



EW MIRACLES OF THE DARK AGES. 

ieath of Charles Martel, when his son Pepin 
i the throne, the clergry began to exclaim 
st the spoliation of the Church committed by 
In the letter which, in 858, the bishops ad- 
lOuis le Germanique, they give the following 
le matter : — 

uch^re, bishop of Orleans, who now reposes 
stery of Saint Trudon, being at his orisons, 
3fF into life eternal ; and there, among other 
h the Lord showed him, he saw Prince 
vered to the torments of the damned in the 
ns of hell. Saint Euchere inquiring of the 
ide what was the cause of it, the angel re- 
it was by the judgment of the saints whose 
had plundered, and who, at the day of the 
it, will sit with God to ^vidwe isvexv. \tv ^^ 
ill the coming of that day,lVv^\io^^wKv^^w^ 
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of Charles are beforehand* a prey to eternal punldiiiieiit ; 
and he it punished, not only ror his own sins, but also 
lor the sins of all those who Iiad Kiv^a their goods forthe 
becesdties of the servants of Christ and the poor, in 
order to redeem their souls. Saint Euclid JbavingeaM 
to himself, sent for Sunt Bonifiuse, and for Fulrad, abbot 
of Saint Denis and first chapUin of King Pepin, related 
these things to them, and told them to go and yhmt the 
sepulchre of Charles, in order that, if they cUd not Ibd 
his bodythere. they mi^ht believe in the truth of his 
story. These mter^ goma to the said monastenr of St 
Denis, where Charles baa been buried, caused hb se- 
pulchra to be opened ; and behold I suddenly tibey mm a 
dragon come oat of it, and the tomb was found ail black- 
ened withm, as if it had been consumed. We have our- 
selves seen such of the witaessesof that spectadie at lived 
to our time, and they attested to oi with ttidr own nooth 
what th^ had seen and heard. Pepin, son of Charley 
bein^ inrormed of the above, convoked the Vp/od at 
Septmes, where a legate of the holy see, named George, 
presided with St. Bonifkce . . . . ; and there he caused 
to be restored to the churches all that he could recover 
of the church property which his father had usurped. 
And as he coula not restore the whole, by reason <n the 
war which he then sustained against Waifer, prince of 
Aquitaine, he asked the bishops to grant the said property 
under the title ofprecaria, ordering that the quit-rent of 
it should be paid with exactness to the churches as is pre- 
scribed in the book of the capitularies of the kings, till 
the time when the property itself could return to tton."t 

* There is a coincidence here, worth remarkinff^betweea 
the catholic and heathen notions of infernal punishment and 
justice. Charles is punished before trial. This, at least 
according to Vir^l, appears to have been the practioe of 
Rhadamanthus, chief-justice of the Greek and Roman plaee 
of torment. 

" Castigatque anditqne doles, subigitqne fiiteri," 
or, as Sir Edward Coke has translated it, ** Ftm kt pmh 
Meth, and then he hearethi* &0. 
/ ^£^V.<ftf .£^1126, torn. ii.^^tfA* 
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EW MODERN FANATICS. 

not generally known, that a Jewish 
lit the expectation of a millennium 
he Christian era, and ascribed by the 
the prophet Elijah. The duration 
»f affairs in " this working-day world " 
i sagacious calculators to a period of 
A sabbatical millennium was then 
?h, hallowed by the personal sove- 
iiah, was to be disting^shed by un* 
universal happiness. Alas ! how la« 
IS have in all ages been the annals of 
ity 1 Of this never-dying quality, a 
ms inherently to belong to the intel- 
of man. By this all-pervadine prin- 
I, amidst the varying phases of civili-* 
I mainly influenced. From the equa- 
dulity, with a ravenous hunger *^ that 
eds on/' has unceasingly required, 
o demand, new supplies of thesuper- 
vellous. 

ferment excited by the French Revo- 
ession of individuals, apparently self- 
the assumption of Divine inspiration 
pression upon the middle ana lower 
ling predictions. This was not diffi* 
nasmuch as their enthusiastic ardour 
directed into a religious channel by 
exhortations of Whitfield, Wesley, 
and much more fanatical disciples, 
ion excited by the well-sustained im- 
ukins, the Bristol demoniac, no doubt 
ceding fanatical delusions. Richard 
en-appointed leader of the Jews to 
ight forward his exalted pretensions, 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed^ his 
1. Then followed iVie sv\Vj ^'s?i>MSNssv\ 
'rophets,"— a buVAAe \)!cka.\.\wx«X w^ 
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it fully expanded. Upon Joanna Southoote, iHioie 
spltm of action was wioor, md her oelebritj of longor 
continuance, the prophetic mantie next fell. Althoqgk 
illiterate and of low birth, women of haaStW and fertBoe 
supplied her wants, andpersonaUj oflkiafed as her ndais- 
termg handmaidens. Her cbapiain bore the title of 
Honourable, as well as the academical distinction of Be- 
▼erend ; large eititicms of her numerous pamphlets^ con- 
tainmff a mere ftrrago of incomprehensible babbioi were 
sold ; her portrait was one of the finest spedmens of art 
that proceeded from the burin of Sharp, a aeakmsdiBdple ; 
and among the multitude of her prostt^rtes were wasttfm 
respectable station and of reputable attamm^itB. Enm- 
raged by the fecili^ with whidb her absurd p roten s ioBS 
wero rec^Ted, she at lenffth produmed herseli thedMMB 
▼essel by whose agWKy the second adrentc^ the Meariih 
was to DO accomplished ; but the iniatnated tisioBBiy, 
probably in a state of premature dotage at rizly-diree, 
mistook the approaches of disease for the woridngs of nd- 
raculous influence,and instead of realizing the expectations 
of her disciples bjr giving birth to the promised Shiloh, 
after an illness of some continuance, actually died of s 
tympany. 

An ofl&et from the same prophetical tree (the Here- 
rend Mr. Tozer) established at Kennington, near the 
Elephant and Castle, with ^'Thb Houss of Gronr 
pompously inscribed in colossal letters on its front, soon 
dwindled away, although supported by the pulpit oratory 
of an *' unflinching " mechanic, and backed by the su- 
pernatural reveries of an ignorant, but Heayen-faTonred 
youth, whose pictorial representations of some of hit 
innumerable visions garnished the walls of the place. 

To an interregnum of some duration, Mr. Irviiup sue* 
ceeded, who lost by degrees the prudence and ju<&meDt 
with which he at first exercised his acknowledf;ea tuentL 
His head growing dizzy by the height to which popular 
applause had so suddenly raised him, he at leneth assusBed 
^r himself and his followers supematnru gifts and 
fWne manifestations eqnaWy sldx\V\T^^Hi\^\hoaeof Ids 
terate predecessors. TVie ^ViVbe^^ ^l ''^ tmfios^*' \a 
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proseljUt, which was arrogated by (ho prophetess, and 
the iiicomprehensible jargon she poured forlll aa inspired 
production* both in proae and verse, have been since ri- 
Talled by the spirituid vagaries and the "uoltnown tongue" 
of the great Dorthem apostle. The continuance oi Ub 
life, like that of his female prototype, was the only key- 
stone that kept his followers together. The fabric aJreaJy 
totters. The " Angeu " ftppointed lo govern the 
churches witness with dismay evident signs of secession. 
The expectation of the Millennium, which they confi- 
dently announce will commence in 1838,- still cierciaes 
its wonted influence over credulous minds, attracting the 
sanguine, andinspiringthe timid with enthusiasm. When 
that period shall have passed by without interfering viith 
the current of human aRairs, this eet't, like its precursors, 
will quietly sink into oblivion, and will leave only to the 
neit generation a curious subject for philosophical spe- 
culation. 



XLIII. CWUNTEHFEIT KINGS. 

JoHHEB, in his translation of Froissart'a Chronicle, vol. 
i. p. 421, says, that at the battle of Poictiers " King 
John was armed in royal armour, and nineteen olhen ti& 

This custom of arming several in like manner to the 
commander of an army, seems to have been usual, and 

• It apposrs, both from La Marline's Klgrimage and 
Dr. Hogg's Syria and Palestine, that the eipeclatlon of a 
tnnporafmillenninm speedily (□ commence Etill exists in the 
East. The Ftench poet describes Lady Hester Stanhope as 
confidently expecting lo partake of its glory ;snd the English 
doctor attribnles the same exalted anticipation to a French 
viaonarj, who, like her ladyship, has long inhabited Syria. 
The doctor aiao describes the Druses as having vague no- 
tions of a celestial deliverer,—!! belief which u known to 
nrpvHil widely among some of the less ottbodav ^ta^rasM^ 
•aimnedoa £tilh. 
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waa probably carried down at least ' 
Third B time. ShalcBpere makcfl Richt 
fourth acene of the last act,— 



" I think there be »i 

Five have I slain lo-da;, instead ' 

Abo, in the First Fart of Heniy the f 

" Another King 1 they grow like Hy- 
I am the Dou^laa, fatal to all those 
That wear these colours on them. 
That comtafdl'sl IheperttM <^ a i 



XLIV. SHAM DETILS HO 

" Che aotto 1' acqna ha eente che i 

E bniio pollalar quest acqas al 

Vaale,It^ 

GioT Aim Villas I, the excellent old FI> 
cler,tells the following atoryabout sbam d< 
of whirh happened in Anno Dom. hccct 
" As, ab antico, those of Borgo San 
custom of making divers new gBmcs, the 
daimed through the land that whosoever 
news from the other world should pre! 
auch ft holiday in the month of May on thi 
or on the banks of the river Amo. And 
up on the Amo a number of boats and a 
mshed with planks and stages; and i 
these a figure and lively reaemblanco of '. 
ing UreB, and other pains and torments 
dracsed up like devils, horrible to see. and 
Stark naked, that represented souls In tb 
And they represented divers torments an 
screaming and shouting, and a very gr 
noise; all which seemed an odious thine 
hear and see. And, lor the riovity of tl 
multitude ofcitizjentdidieaon. thereunto, 
btidge which waa then ot -hooA, 'itom ^i 
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80 loaded with people that it gave way in several placet 
and presently fell m with all the people that were upoi 
it. Hence many people di^ tnere, and drowned in 
A mo, and many more spoiled their limhs and persons ; 
so that the game, from a mockery, tamed into serioos 
trath." — Histor, Fior. lib. viii. cap. 70. 

Honest John, no doubt, thought that the poor fellows, 
who died in seeing sham devils, went ^* to the wicked 
place ;" but, for our own part, Uiough we disapprove of 
such a spectacle, we hope uiey found better quarters. 

People have sought out or fancied an amusing variety 
of sources for the original idea of Dante's poem ' L' In- 
ferno.' The learned Denina was of opinion that the 
great poet borrowed his plan from this iaentical masque- 
rade ; but it appears from Giovanni Villani that Dante 
had left Florence two years before the exhibition, and 
previously to his departure had written the seven first 
cantos of his Hell. **The trath therefore,'' as is well 
remarked by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, ** is 
probably the very reverse of Denina's conjecture, — that 
the idea of the show was suggested to the people of Flo- 
rence by the beginning of their fellow-citizen's poem. 
Tiraboschi and Mr. Sismondi, indeed, are both of this 
opinion ; and we may add that even in 1295 Dante, in 
his little work entitled * La Vita Naova,' gives distinct 
hints of the design of his great poem." — £d, Rev, vol. 
Kzz. p. 329. 



XLV. AN lEISS MAIDEN ASSIZE. 

9X following is copied, tferbatim etHteratim^ Italics and 
, from the Dublin Evening Post, of A^nil 5th, 1828 :•- 
' Sligo Assizes. — Our assizes has, we might say, proved 
'4udafi one: there have been two capital reraicts re- 
ied, it is true ; but one (Tieman) is a mere boy, and 
crime of the other is not marked by any featat^ ^^ 
inality that would call for our partiduar TeytoVM^ooa^ 
more than the circumstances of cnme inuLuX m^^k^ ^^ 
id/' 



XLVL WHY GREAT PRIESTS RODE UPON 
IDLES, AND HAS HOLES, &c IN THBIB ABHS. 

" Ign magni ibbatet et sbbatiMn debent in ndi aniiii 
portare leopardoi, mulos, burdona, vel titira, pro ea, 
quod ipii bftbent et portaot hutmiDentk ep'wcoponiin, nt 
mitram et crucem, ut muli, leopardi, et tale* bettia por- 
taiil instmmenta generativa equorum et leonum, noa ta- 
mcn cIb utuntur naturaliter, neque hsbent ipaain •ctnm 
lel generationia eiereitium." Upton nyt tbi« hai alio 
rektioQ to tbe mulei upon whicb the Fopet uid ecded- 
Utica then rode. 

Upim, De Studio Eei JUaUaris, quoted in Dr. Fiddc^ 
Hut. Collect, pp. 89, 91. 
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XLVII. THE WIG RIOT. 

!r the year 1764, owing to changes in the fashion, people 
ave over the use of that very artificial appendage the 
ig, and wore their own hair when they had any. In 
>nsequence of this, the wig-makers, who had become 
zry numerous in London, were suddenly thrown out of 
ork, and reduced to great distress. For some time both 
>wn and country rang with their calamities, and their 
3mplaint8 that men should wear their own hair instead 
r perruques ; and at last it struck them that some legis- 
itive enactment ought to be procured in order to oblige 
entlefolks to wear wigs, for the benefit of the suffering 
'ig-trade. Accordingly they drew up a petition for re- 
ef, which, on the 11th of February, 1766, they carried 
) St. James*s to present to his Majesty George the Third. 
18 they went processional ly through the town, it wasob- 
3rved that most of these wig-makers, who wanted to 
)rce other people to wear them, wore no wigs themselves; 
ad this striking the London mob as something mon- 
Tously unfair and inconsistent, they seized the [)etition- 
Pi, and cut off all their hair par force. 

Horace Walpole, who alludes to this ludicrous petition, 
1^ " Should one wonder if carpenters were to remon- 
nte, that since the peace their trade decays, and that 
Mine 18 no demand for wooden legs ?" — Letters to the 
kpri of Hertford. 



XLVIIL THE DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS. 

IKay yon, my Cam and Isis, preach it long, 

The right Divine of Kings to govern wrong!" — Dunciad, 

?Vk% claim of the " Divine right of kings '* is very old : 
nd, although we think we can show that those «e\:so\v3» 
re in error who ibund it upon iVie a.\i\)aoi\\.>j w. "^^^^^^ 

VOL II, ^ 
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"The Eceptre-bearing king, to whom Jupiter 



Tif<^ I" M Alii ioTi ^Kt7 U t flt(T'*™ Zti 
Iliad', I 

or which, for the behoof of the English n 
subjoin two translations ; neither of whirh, h> 
U observable, contain! n translation of the word i 

" Deep-rooted is tbe anger of o king, 
To nhom higb Jovi; cummiited hath the Ii 
And JoBtlce left to bis distributing." — HdIh 
" Jove lores oar chief, from Jore his honooi 
Bewarel fordreadful i> tlie «ratb oFki^ 

Pope in hiB prebce mvs that Hubbes'a poeb 

mean for crilicisin." Why did hii "poetry" 
omit tbe forcible and poetical epithet " Jove-aa 
It is also worth remarking that Hobbes haamK 
MJ more than be does say. Homer says tha 
Kivea kines honour and loves them ; but nothin 
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hlgfaer inAotitf. Acoordinglyy about the tune when, in 
modem Europe, kingi began to make pretensions to *^ Di- 
irfaie and tndefeaiible right," some of them had recourse 
to the Jewish Scriptures fbr argaments, or rather autho- 
rities ; fbrit isbne of thoae transcendent subjects that are 
above ai^gmnent, and, for the full enjoyment of them, de- 
mand a **]grostrat]on of the miderBtandinff and the will." 

In the sixteenth oentnnr, modem roj^aS^ had assumed 
throughout Europe tiiat rorm and consistency which im- 
mediately led to the jpromnlgation of the doctrine of 
** Dirine right.** In Englanci it made considerable pro- 
grem under the Tudor dynasty, as it did in France under 
the latter prinoes of the house of Valob. But it was under 
the ibsteriiiff bands of tiie Stuarts in England, and the 
three first Bourbon kings in France, ihat it reached its 
^^faest deration in the political firmament. James the 
rast, the British Solomon, as he waa denominated, wrote 
m treato for the express purpose of setting the point at 
rest ; and it is a cnnous net m tiie history of letters, that 
the Tpjal author in question, in attemptmg to prove a 
certam proposition, has proved, not that, but the exact 
converse or it. 

We shall first give a speech of Henry the Eighth, 
which shows what pretensions he made to Divine right ; 
then one of Queen Elizabeth, which will be found very 
interesting ; and then we shall consider the state of the 
qoestion under the Stuarts. 

*' A Speech made by King Henry the 8th to the House 
of Uommons the 23 of December 1546, and in the 38 
yeare of his raigne. 

'' Although my chauncellor for the time being, hath 
before this time used very eloquently, and substantially, 
■to make answer to such orations as hath beene set forth 
in this high court of parliament, yet is he not so able to 
open and set forth my mind and meaning, and the secrets 
of my heart, in so plain and ample a manner as I myselfe 
am, and can doe ; wherefore I, taking upon me to answer 
▼our eloquent oration, Mr. Speaker, say that ^^Wt^ ^i<^>\^ 
is Ae DMme of our beloved Commona, nave \)o\)cw ^^t^^^.^ 
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nd extolled me for the notable aualitpr that you have 
onccived to be in mee, I most heartily tiiank yon all 
:hat you have put me in remembrance of my duty, which 
is to endeavour myselfe to obtaine and get such excel- 
lent qualities and necessary rertues as a prince or gover- 
nor snould and ought to have ; of which siila I recogniie 
myselfe both bare and barren : but of such small qualities 
as God hath indewed me withal, I render to his goudnesse 
my most humble thankes, intending with all my wit and 
diligence to get and acquire to me such notable vertnea, 
and princely qualities, a^ou have alledged to be incor- 
porated in my person. These thanks for your loving ad- 
monition and good counsel 1 first remembered, I eflsoones 
thanke you againe, because that you, considering our 
g^at chardgc, not for our pleasure, but for our defence, 
not for our gaine, but to our g^at cost, which wee have 
lately sustained, as well in defence of your and our ene- 
mies, as for the conquest of that fortresse, which was to 
this roalme most displeasant and noysome, and shall be by 
God*s grace hereafter to our nation most profitable and 
pleasant, have freely of your owne minds granted to us a 
certaine subsidie here in an act spocified, which verely 
wee take in good [)art, regarding more your kindnesse, 
then the profit thereof; as lice that sctteth more by your 
loving hourts than by your substance : besides this hearty 
kindnesse, I cannot a little rejoyce when I consider the 
perfect trust and confidence which you have jmt in mee, 
as men having undoubted hope and unfained beleefein my 
good doings and just proceedings ; fur you, without my 
desire or request, have connnitted to mine order and dis- 
positions all chantries, colledge5, hospitals, and other 
places, 8j)ecifie(i in a certain act, firmly trusting that I 
will order them to the glory of God and the profit of the 
commonwealth. Surely if I, contrary to your expecta- 
tion, should suffer the ministers of the church to aecay. 
or learning, which is so great a juell, to be minished, or 

nre and miserable to be unreleeved,you might say that 
wing j)ut in so speciall a trust as I am in this' case, 
were no trusty friend to you, tvot cV\w*\table to mine even 
Christian, neither a lover ol* the i^xxXiVvtV^i yj9s\"<^^ ttf« '^et 
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that (bared God, to whom account must be rendered 
11 our doings ; doubt not, I pray you, but your ex- 
ation shall be served more godly and goodly then 
will wish or desire, as hereafter you shall plainely 
eive. Now, sithence I find such kindnesse on your 
towards mee, I cannot chuse but love and favour 
; affirming that no prince in the world more favour- 
his subjects than I aoe you, nor no subjects or com- 
8 more loved and obeyed their soveraigne lord then 
irceive you doe me ; for whose defence my treasure 
1 not be hidden, nor, if necessity require, my person 
1 not be unad ventured : yet, although I wish you, 
you wish me, to be in this perfect love and concord, 
friendly amity cannot continue, except both you, my 
s temporall and my lords spiritual!, and you, my 
ig subjects, studie and take pains to amend one thing 
cb surely is amisse and farre out of order (to which 
list heartily require you), which is, that charity and 
^rd is not among you, but disorder and dissension 
'eth rule in every place. St. Paul saith to the Co- 
[liaos, in the 13 ch. * Charity is gentle, charity is not 
ous, charity is not proud,' and so forth, in the said 
)ter. Behold, then, what love and charity is among 
, when the one calleth another heretick and anabap- 
and hee calleth him againe papist, hypocrit, and pha- 
3 ! Be these tokens of charity amongst you ? are 
e signes of fraternate love betweene you ? No, no ; 
sure you that this lacke of charity amongst yourselves 
be the hindrance and asswaging of the fervent love 
^eene us, as I said before : except this wound be 
ed, and clearely made whole, I must needs judge the 
t and occasion of this discord to be partly by negli- 
jeofyou, the fathers and preachers of the spiritualty; 
f I know a man which liveth in adultery 1 must judge 
a lecherous and a carnall person ; if I see a man 
t and brag himselfe, I cannot butdeeme him a proud 
. I see here daily that you of the clergy preach one 
nst another, teach one contrary to another, envy one 
ist another without charity or d\8CTft\.\oxv\ ^wsv^V^^ 
itifEs in their old mtmipsimus, Q'^<&t V» \.Wi xiSVfc^xA 
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>us in their new gwnpsantts ; thus all men almost bee 
iriety and discord, and few or no preaching truly and 
■crely the word of God, according as they ought to 
;, shall judge you charitable persons doing this: uo, 
y I cannot so doe. Alas ! how can the poore souls live 
concords, when your preachers sow amongst them in 
)ur sermons debate and discord ? Of you they looke for 
ght, and you bring them darkenesse. Amend these 
rimes, I exhort you, and set out God*s word, both by 
:rue preaching and ^od example giving ; or else I whom 
God hath api)ointca his vicar * and high minister here, 
will see these divisions extinct, and these enormities 
corrected, according to my very duty ; or else I am an 
unprofitable servant and an untrue officer. Although I 
say the spirituall men be in some fault that charity is not 
kept amongst you, yet you of the temporality be not dear 
and unspotted of malice and envy ; for you rayle on bi- 
shops, speake scandalously of priests, and rebuke and 
taunt i)reacher8, both contrary to good order and Chris- 
tian fraternity. If you know surely that a bishop or 
preacher erreth or teacheth perverse doctrine, come and 
declare it to some of our councell, or to us, to whom is 
committed by God f the high authority to reformc and 
order such causes and behaviours, and be not judges your 
selves of your fantastick opinions and vaine expositions ; 
for in such high causes you may lightly crre ; and al- 
though you be permitted to reade Holy Scripture, and to 
have the word of God in your mother-tongue, you must 
understand it is licensed you so to doe only to infornie 
your own consciences ancf instruct your children and 
family, and not to dispute and make Scripture a raylinrr 
and taunting stock against priest and preachers, as many 
light persons doe. 1 am very sorry to know and heare 
how unreverently that most precious juell the word ot 
God is disputed, rymed, sung and jangled in every ale- 
house and tavenie, contrary to the true meaning and 
doctrine of the same ; and yet I am even as much sorry 

* A pretty sort o? lype o^ iVve Godhead. 
f Diyjne right again \ H*a\ '\s <vviiVvi \\ovsi^i\<i ^>\\ ^^bbish 
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that the readers of the same follow it in doing it so 
funtly and coldly ; for of this I am sure, that charity 
was never so faint amongst you, and vertuous and godly 
living was never lesse used, nor God himselfe amongst 
Chrisdans was never lesse reverenced, honoured, or 
served : tlierefore, as I said before, be in charity one 
with another, like brother and brother ; love, dread, and 
fear God ; to the which I, as yoursuprem head and suve- 
raigne lord, exhort and require you ; and then I doubt 
not but that love and league that I speake of in the be- 
ginning shall never be discouraged or broken bctwecnc us. 
Now to the making of Jawes which wee have now made 
and concluded, I exhort you the makers to be as diligent 
in putting them in execution as you were in making 
and furthering of the same ; or else your labour shall be 
in vaine and your common- wealth nothing releeved. 
Now to your petition concerning our royall assent to 
be given to such acts as hath passed both the Houses, 
they shall bee read openly, that yee may heare them." 

[Brit Mus., King's Pamphlets, vol. iv. small quarto, entitled 
Parliamentary Speeches, A**. 1641-2, 2 Jan. Sept., Article 
40.] 

The following is a noble speech, and more resembles 
the message of the American president, than tlie usual 
kings* speeches of our own or any time. The lan«riiage 
in general is pure and nervous, and not unworthy of the 
tone of a patriarch explaining to his tribe what he be- 
lieved it his duty to do for their happiness. It will be 
observed that there is less of the Divine-right language 
than in the preceding, and less still than in what will 
be quoted presently. But for the old spelling, and a i'ew 
words that are not in use now, such as *' conserve," " culp* 
" lapse of an error," the reader would find little difference 
between the language and that of the present day, save 
perhaps in its greater simplicity and force. If it be her 
own composition, which there seems no reason to doubt, 
it does honour to the character of the Queen and states- 
woman, and will remain a distinguished vftftw\rKvsi\\\. ^^ 
her Doble spirit and masculine iuleUceX., 
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of these things doe moove mee, or ever made mee feare ; 
but it is God that hath delivered me. 

*' And in m}' governing this land, I haye ever set the 
last judgment day before mine eyes, and so to rule as I 
shall be judged, and answer before a higher Judge, to 
whose judgement-seat I doe appeale in that never thought 
was cherished in my heart that tended not to my peop&'s 
good. 

** And if my princely bountie have beene abused, and' 
my grants turned to the hurt of my people, contrary to 
my will and meaning, or if any in authoritie under mee 
have neglected, or converted what I have committed 
unto them, I hope God will not lay their culpa * to my 
charee. 

''To be a king, and weare a crown, is a thing more 
glorious to them that see it, then it is pleasant to them 
Uiat beare it : for myselfe, I never was so much enticed 
with the glorious name of a king, or the royall authoritie 
of a queene, as delighted that Grod hath made me his 
instrument to maintaine his truth and glorie, and to de- 
fend this kingdome from dishonour, damage, tyrannie, 
and oppression. But should 1 ascribe any of these things 
unto ray selfe, or my sexly f weakenesse, I were not 
worthy to live, and of all most unworthy of the mercies 
I have received at God s hands ; but to God onely and 
wholly all is given and ascribed. 

" The cares and trouble of a crowne I cannot more 
fitly resemble then to the drugges of a learned physitian 
perfumed with some aromaticall savour, or to bitter pils 
guilded over, by which they are made more acceptable or 
lesse offensive, which, indeed, are bitter and unpleasant 
to take ; and for m v owne part, were it not for conscience 
sake to discharge toe dutie that God hath layd upon me, 
and to maintaine his glorie and keepe you in safetie, in 
mine owne disposition I should be willing to resigne the 

* FanU&y from the Latin culpa. Probably the word never 
was English. Elizabeth was a scholar, and in this, perhaps, 
showed, as scholars are apt to do, a little pedantry. 
f A good, word, which we do xiviX. t^wlfect ever to have 
met with elsewliere. 
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place I hold to any other, and glad to be freed of the 
glorj with the labors, for it is not my desire to live nor 
to reign longer then my life and reigne shall bee for your 
good. And though you have had and may have 
many mightier and wiser princes sitting in this scat, 
yet you never had nor shall have any that will love you 
better. 

*' Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend mee to your loyall 
loves, and yours to my best care and your further cuun- 
crels ; and I pray you Mr. Controullor, and Mr. Secretary, 
and you of my councell, that before these gentlemen 
depart into their coun treys you bring them all to kisse 
my hand." 

[Brit Mus., King's Pamphlets, yoI. iv. small quarto, entitled 
Parliamentaiy Speeches, A*'. 1641-2, Jan. Sept., Article 15.] 

The whole of this speech, both in the sentiments and 
the turn of expression, bespeaks a superior mind. It 
breathes a spirit almost woi*thy of a Trajan, a Marcus 
Aurelius, or a Turgot. 

The work of King James, to which we referred above, 
is, * The Trew Law of Free Monarchies, or The Reci- 
prock and Mutuall Duetie betwixt a Free King and his 
naturall Subjects ;** from which we shall take the liberty 
to lay before our readers a few choice morsels, as a sort 
of foretaste to the main argument of our discourse. And 
first, we desire to call attention to the words in the title, 
** Free Monarchies ,'* which denote a very different thing 
from free people, or even free constitutions; meaning 
that the King is free to do what he pleases, in other words, 
is the sovereign, and the government a pure monarchy. 

His Majesty thus commences : — **As there is not a 
thing so necessarie to be knowne by the people of any 
land, next the knowledgeof their God, as the right know- 
ledge of their alleageance, according to the form of govt 
established among them, especially in a monarchic 
(which forme of gov*, as resembling the Divinitie, aj)- 
proacheth nearest to perfection, as all the learned and 

* King James's Works, p. 191. foWo, \v.\Ci 
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" ' 16. And he will takej' mentemuiti, and y* maid- 
wammttf sad the <Mef of y' young bmd, and y asses, 
sad pot tlMii to ilia woiic. 

" < 17. He will take the tenth «f |« aheep, and ye 
dball behiaaervantk 

** * 18. And ye ahall cry oat at that day because of 
y kingy whom ye have dboaen yon: and the Lord God 
will not liear yoo at dud day. 

** * 19. Bat tlie people w^ not hear Jthe voice of 
Samody hot ^ tay : Nay, but there shall «be a king 



" ' 90. And we alao will be like all other nations, and 
ear king diall jailge ua, and go ooft before us, and fight 
oar batSea.* *** 

King Jamea infen from dM above that kings have a 
Divine right to do onto theh* aofaijeeta all that is there 
e num e ra ted ; and furtlier, that since the godly kings of 
tiie Jewa did all that, and more ako, without any rebel- 
lion being encouraged by the prophets against them, they 
are aoooimtable to no human power for their actions. 

" Now then, unce the ereetion of this kingdom and 
monarchie among the Jewes, and the law thereof, may 
and ooffht to be a patteme to all Christian and well- 
foonded monarchies, as being founded by God himselfe, 
who by his oracle, and out of his own mouth, gave the 
law thereof: what liberty can broiling spirits and re- 
iiellious minds claim justly to ag* any Christian mon- 
archie ; since they caa claim to no mater libertie on their 
pert, nor [than] tne people of Grod m' have done, and no 
greatr tyranny was ever executed by any prince or tyrant, 
whom they can object, nor [than] was here forewarned 
to the people of God ; (and yet all rebellion counter- 
manded unto them ;) if tyrannizing over men's persons, 
soones, daughters, and servants ; redacting noble houses, 
and men and wonmn of noble blood, to slavish and ser- 

• King James's Works, p. \9\. !oU<h\^\^« 
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vile offices ; and extortion and spoile of then* lands and 
goods to the prince's own private use and commoditie, 
and of his courtiers and servants, may be called a ty- 
rannic. 

** And that this proposition, grounded upon the Scrip- 
ture, may the more clearly appear to be trew by the 
practise oft prooved in the same booke, we never reade 
that ever the prophets persuaded the people to rebell 
ag* the prince, how wicked so ever he was."* 

Let us see, then, how much this argument in favour of 
the Divine right of kings, draw from the expressed will 
of the Divinity, is worth. The Jews had previously lived 
under a comparatively good government ; but in their 
ignorance and stiifneckedness they sought to have a 
kine, to be in the fashion of the nations around them. 
God made use of every argument to turn them from such 
an idea ; and, as the argument most likely to come home 
to their rude breasts, he placed before them a vivid pic- 
ture of the oppression and hardship they must expect 
from the king they clamoured for. What a strange ob- 
liquity of understanding to take this for an argument in 
favour of the Divine right of kings ! 

Moreover, as to his not encouraging the Jews to rebel 
against their kings, bad as they were, even if this were 
true, it proves nothing, since those rude and ignorant 
men were not likely to improve their condition, bad as it 
was, by the disorders of incessant rebellion. But the 
fact is not so ; for God by his prophets repeatedly deposed 
bad kings, and altogether changed the line of succession, 
in order to show to the kings even of that day that they 
were to enjoy their high office -only quamdiu se bene 
gesseiint; and thus doing exactly what the somewhat 
more advanced people of these later, though not yet 
mature ages, are now beginning to do, and what the be- 
darkened people of those early and infant ages of the 
world, sometimes styled '* venerable antiquity," were 
incapable of doing for themselves. So that, altogether, 
nothing could have gone more completely against the 

* King J am^s's 'W ot^^ ^. \^^* 
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royal logician than the argument on which he has mainly 
founded his theory of the Divine and indefeasible right 
of kings. 

It is instructive, as virell as curious and interesting, to 
observe the different use made of the above passage of 
Scripture, by one of our earliest constitutional lawyers. 
Sir John rortescue, lord chief justice and lord high 
chancellor of £nglaDd under King Henry the Sixth, in 
his work on " the Difference between au absolute and 
limited Monarchy," or, as he terms it, * The Difference 
between JJominium Hegtile and Dominium PoUticum et 
RegcdBj has the following passage : — 

" The children of Ysraell, as saith Saynt Thomas, 
after that God had chosyn them in pqpidum peculimern et 
regnum sacerdotale, were r-ulid by hym under jugs 
(judges) regaliter et politice,* nnto the tyme that they de- 
sjryd to have a king, as than hadal the Gentylys, whi(h 
wee cal Panyms, that had a kyng, a man that reynyd on 
them regaliter tantvm; with which desyer God was gretly 
offendyd, as wel for their iblye as for their unkyndness, 
that sithen they had a kyng, which was God, that reynid 
upon them politykly and royally, and yet w** chaunge 
hym for a kyng, a very man, that w** reyjige upon them 
royally. And therefore God manasyd [menaced] theru, 
and made them to be fearyd, with thonders and other 
ferefull thyngs from the heavn. And whan they w** not 
leve their foly, the desyer, he chargyd the prophete 
Samuel! to declare unto them the lawe of such a kyng as 
they askyd; wh*=, amongs other thyngs, said that he w* 

* " There be two kynds of kyngdomys, of the "wh*= that 
one ys a lordship, caliid in Latyne Dominium Regale, and 
that other is caliid Dominium Politicum et Pegale, Aiid they 
dy versen, in that the first may rule his people by such lawys 
as he maky th hymself ; and therefor he may set upon them 
talys and other impositions, such as he wyl hymself, with' 
their assent. The second may not rule hys people by other 
lawys than such as they assenten unto; and thcrfor he m: y 
set upon them non impositions with' their own assent." — 
Difference f Sfc. pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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take from them their lands and goods, and gyfe them to 
hys Fervaunts ; and also set their children in his works 
and labours, &c. Whereas, before that tyme, while they 
were rulyd only by God, royally and politykly, under jugs, 
hyt * was not lefull to any man for to take from them any 
of their goods, or to greive their children that had not 
offendyd. Whereby it may appere, that in thoose days, 
regimen polUicum et regale was dystyngwyd a regimme 
tantttm regali; and that it was better to the people to be 
mid politykly and royally than to berulid only royally."t 

As it was the object of King James*s book to show 
this species of monarchy, which prevailed among the 
Jews, and which Fortescue calls regimen regale, or abso- 
lute monarchy, to be good, and the great purpose of his 
life to persuaae his subjects that the Englisn government 
was no other than this ; so wsb it the object of Fortescue's 
book to show this sort of government to be bad, and to 
prove, caoreover, that the English government was not 
this — not an absolute, but a limited monarchy.^ 

It is worthy of remark that Hobbes, notwithstanding 
his usual sapracity, has been led into nearly the same error 
in the application of the above passage of Scripture as 
King Janycs ; and it is a curious example how much, 
when the " wish is father to the thought," the thought 
is apt to be an erroneous one. It shows also the conse- 
quence of the practice of that age, of attempting to find au- 
thority for everything in Holy Writ. In fact, as re- 
garded the authority of the Scripture, the Puritans and 

• A perfect Saxon word, hyt or Int. 

f Difference, Sfc. pp. 4, 5, G.— edit. Lond. 1714. 

X A parallel instance, which most remarkably shows to 
what different uses the same things may be put, occurs to us. 
" Kings," says Heylyn the churchman, " are God's deputies 
on earth, and, like him, love a cheerful giver." — Life of Land, 
p. 184. *' Forced consecrations," says Milton the republican, 
*• out of another man's estate are no better than forced vows, 
hateful to God, who loves a cheerful giver." — Considerations 
iouching the liktliest means to remove Hirelings out of the 
O/iurch. 
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Bt^p OM a m ^tHm^ h to :$utf nspport with about ai 
WHOk-jalkindkHl^ m the Higb-chnreh and Dinne-rigfat 
men ad to tki|n> It baciww a nrofd tiiat CQt both 
mjik After qnodag tone of the Tenet of Samuel 
qootod above, Bobbaa m^ ** This it abaolute power^ 
madimmm^upmiiyblmtwiK6»fpo»»kaUbeki$aenants. 
AgfAmu vien Ibe pM^ heard what power their king 
waa to have, yak ther eoeaanted thereto, and aayd thus, 
* WmwiMtg^€&mm^ tialiom,mHi am kmffSMUl judge 
mar emMa. mad m h^fbn ui to comktet cur wars.* 
Hate ia eoafiimnn Iba jybt that aorent^nea have, both. 
tothe wflBMa aad to aUjwriiiiowfMre, in which ia contained 
aa rivalato power aa one aun caa poniblj transferre to 
anfttfHff,** — ■'^-fi'wf ^ t, ehao. SO. ' 
. ItiainipQriaBit, bemmr^ to noto the difihrenoe between 
Ibe ideaa eDtartahied rameotivel/ bj King James and 
Habbaa ef « aurereigBw With JaaMa, the aovereien was 
tame boidiTidBBlilike bhnaeif, the Lord*a aodnt^, and 
the lepraaaDtatife^ oelj of luaown narrow interests, as of 
hia owa ftdliea and met. With Hobbea, the sovereign 
BBgbt be Mtber one man or an awembly o^ men— and he 
waa Ibe repfeaentatiire of the interests, as of the power 
Old the majes^ of the whole people. These are his 
words : — " The office of the sovereign (be it a monarch 
or an assembly) oonsisteth in the end for which he was 
tmated with the soyenogn power, namely, the procura- 
tioii citkeutfetsf qf die people, to which he is obliged by 
the law of nature ; and to render an account thereof to 
God, the author of that law, and to none but him." — 
Leviaihanf chap. dO, ad init. He then enters into a long 
enumeration of the duties of the sovereign, the first and 
moat important of which he holds to be ** publique in- 
atmction and the making and executing of good lawes." 
The truth is, Hobbes was neither, as ne h^ been called, 
" the apdogist of tyranny" nor of ** Divine right ;" but 
he held that an established government, whe£er a go- 
vonment of one or of many, cannot be disobeyed by its 
auljecta, consistently with the common weal, or with the 
law of God, as known through utility or the ^m'^Vvix^^*^ 
and it was to eupport this pondon he made \)tie ^I^n^ 
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quotation. The error of Hobbes was, his not making 
sufficient allowance for the case of exception in which 
disobedience is prompted by the same principle which, 
in ordinary cases, prescribes submission ; into which he 
was partly led no doubt by his extreme timidity. 
Hobbes cannot, however, be viewed as a Divine-right 
man at all. In the concluding part of the * Leviathim,' 
he manifestly considers possession as nine-tenths of the 
law, in the case of sovereignty ; and determines the point 
at which subjects may withdraw their obedience to the 
sovereign to be that at which the sovereign can no longer 
afford them protection ; for which he was keenly attacked 
by Clarendon, as thereby affording assistance to the usur- 
pation of Cromwell. 

Allusion has been made above to the fulsome com^i- 
ments paid by courtiers to kings by Divine right We 
shall now give a few of these, for the instruction as well 
as amusement of our readers ; thought it grieves us, for 
the sake of religion and philosophy, to say that in the 
very front rank of these we must say, blasphemous sy- 
cophants, stand the " head of the law," and some of the 
heads of the church. There are many proofs extant of 
the shameful servility of Bacon towards King James ; but 
we need go no farther than the very dedication of the 
JVovym Organum. He there says : — 

*' Quando Salomonem in plurimis referas, judiciorum 
gravitate, regno pacifico, cordis latitudine, librorum de- 
nique, quos composuisti, nobili varietate." 

But the bishops beat the chancellor hollow. 

One of them, speaking of the mignon Buckingham, in 
a passage which we shall quote presently, calls him *' the 
disciple whom he (King James) so loved." Laud always 
speaks of the King, whether James or Charles, in his 
** Diary," as if he had something of the Divine nature in 
him : it is *' his most Sacred Majesty," or " his Majesty of 
most Sacred Memory." In a prayer composed by him on 
the birth of the Prince of Wales (the blessed Charles II.), 
in 1630f he says, *' Double his father's graces, O Lord, 
upon him, if it be possible." 
Tho following is a cYMXTaeVjex ^tv«^ q.1 ^%s&»&\s^ Wil- 
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liams, Bishop of Lincoln, then Lord Keeper, in a sermon 
that he preached at his funeral : — 

** I dare presume to say you never read in your lives 
of two kings more fully parallell'd amongst tliemsclvcs, 
and better distinguished from all other kings besides 
themselves. King Solomon is said to be tmigenifus coram 
matre sua, the ^nly son of his mother, Prov. iv. 3. So 
was King James. Solomon was of a complexion white 
and ruddy, Cant. v. 10. So was King James. Solomon 
was an infant king, puer panmluSj a little child, 1 Chron. 
xzii. 5. So was King James a king at the age of thir- 
teen months. Solomon began his reign in the life of his 
predecessor, 1 Kings i. 32. So, by the force and com- 
pulsion of that state, did our late sovereign King James. 
Solomon was twice crowned and anointed a king, 1 Chron. 
xxiz. 22. So was King James. Solomon's minority 
was rough through the quarrells of the former sovcraign ; 
so was that of King^ James. Solomon was learned above 
all princes of the East, 1 Kings iv. 20. So was King 
James above all the princes in the universal world. So- 
lomon was a writer in prose and verse, 1 Kings iv. 32. 
So, in a very pure and exquisite manner, was our sv» eet 
sovereign King James. Solomon was the greatest patron 
we ever read of to church and churchmen ; and yet no 
greater (let the house of Aaron now confess) than King 
James. Solomon was honoured with ambassadors from 
all the kings of the earth, 1 Kings iv. ult. And so, 
you know, was King James. Solomon was a main im- 
prover of his home commodities, as you may see in liis 
trading with Hiram, 1 Kings v. 9. And, God knows, 
it was the daily study of King James. Solomon was a 
great maintainer of shipping and navigation, 1 Kings x. 
14. A most proper attribute to King James. Solomon 
beautified very much his capital city with buildinp:s and 
water-works, 1 Kings ix. 15. So did King James. 
Every man lived in peace under his vine and his fig-tree 
in the days of Solomon, 1 Kine^s iv. 25. And so they 
did in the blessed days of King James. And yet, 
towards his end, King Solomon had sectel cue,w\\^"5»^ 
"Razan, Hadad, and Jeroboam, and pve^aiTevi 'iot ^ ^"^ 
apon bis going to his grave, as you may see mv \}c\^ nctc^'^ 
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^Mfimn^teit. 8oliiMl,aiid«odidKiiiffJainM. 
beibre any hosdle act we road of in the hitto 
jfploBaon (tied in peace, when he had lived ah 
MiBi aa Lm and Toatalot are of ppinloo ; an 
laov. did King Jamea. 
^ *^ And aa for hia words and eloonenoep jou 
wsill eDoagh ; it waa rare and ezoolent in du 
dagrpe. Solomon, speaking of his own facolt 
mdi fUvidea it into two 8e?end lieada, — a reac 
noB, and an eai^ diaeiiaige ana eznesdon of i 
f God liath gnmtad me to speak as I woold, an 
qdve as is BMet, for the things spoken ot' Wiai 
And.tUs was endnent in oar late sovereign. B 
tioa was as oiudk as his first thpnghts, and hia 
raacly ashismventkm. GodhathgiVenlumtoi 
the ureek word in that place is Miiya|0|mu, ti 
BudEe an enthymem or a short svlkgism ; sod 
his manner* iBe would fint wind up the wlioIiBi 
of Ids discourse into one solid ana maasive coi 
^nd then spread it and dilate it to what coi 
jj^eased, — ' profluenti et quae principem deceret 
tia,' (as Tacitus ssld of Augustus) — in a flow! 
TOincely kind of elocution. Those speeches of 1 
rarliament, Star-Chamber, Council-Table, ai 
publick audiences of the State, (of which, as o 
orations, 'ea semper optima, quae maxima,' thi 
still was held the best,) do prove him to be 
powerful speaker that ever swayed the scepte 
kingdom. In his style vou ma3r observe the £cc 
in his figures the Canticles, in his sentences the ] 
and in his whole discourse Reliquum verborum Si 
all the rest that was admirable in the eloquence of 
" How powerful did he charge the Prince 
care of religion and justice, the two pillars (as h 
them) of his future throne ? How did he r^ 
unto his love, the nobility, the clergy, and the 
alty in the general ? How did he thrust, as 
into his inward bosom, his bishops, his judg^, 
servants^ and that disciple * of his whom he so 
particular? And coududed V\^V^ttX\i«ivi«o 

* DokeofBiuddngham. \}^QtoVGLVh&^ 
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to his son, concerning that great act of his future marriage, 
to marry like himself, and marry where he would : but 
if he did marry the daughter of that King, he should 
marry her person, but he should not marry her religion." 
— Buskworthy vol. i. pp. 160,161. 

Now what was in reality the man who, by virtue of 
Divine right, was thus highly extolled by such grave au- 
thorities as the Lord High Chancellor Bacon, the Lord 
•Keeper and Lord Bishop Williams, and the Lord Primate 
of all England, Laud ? The evidence is conclusive as re- 
gards the answer to that question : but it is also volumin- 
ous; too much so for this place. Much of it too is unfit 
for publication. Much, nowever, of a very significant 
description, has been published, under the sanction too 
of most respectable names — ex. gr. Sir David Dalrymple 
(Lord Hailes), and Sir Walter Scott (edition of Somers*s 
Tracts). 

There is a small volume, entitled 'Memorials, and 
Letters relating to the history of Britain in the reign of 
James the First, published from the originals, — Glasgow, 
1762,* with a short preface, signed Dav. Dairy niple, 
purporting that the collection is made from many volumes 
of letters and memorials, relating to the history of Bri- 
tain during the seventeenth century, preserved in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh ; from 
which, as it is very little known, and certainly tends to 
throw some new lights on certain historical characters, 
we shall cull a few flowers, or wee^Js, as the reader may 

S lease to consider them ; and be it remarked that, in so 
oing, the decency of modern manners totally precludes 
even the most distant allusion to some of the vices of this 
modern Solomon. 

The first extract we shall give is the postscript to a 
letter from the Duke of Buckingham to King James. It 
begins ** Dear dad and gossip," and is signed *' Your Ma- 
jesty*s most humble slave and dog, Stinie." 

** Here is a gentleman, called Sir Francis Leake, who 
hath likewise a philosopher's stone ; 'tis worth but eight 
thousand ; he wiJJ give it me, \f yo\x \V^\ xxva^^ Vww "?>. 
buvn. I will, if you command not lYve eowX^^x^ ^VevN't 
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at hig pleasure; or, if a carver or ingraver mislikes his 
own handyiA'ork, he may destroy it when he pleases ; but 
if God makes a man after his own image, and creates him 
after his own nmilitude, wee offend God in a high (iegrec 
when we cut off or deface the least part or member of 
his handywork. 

'* Now kings are lively representations, living statues 
or pictures drawn to the life, of the great Deity : these 
pictures, for their better continuance, are done in oyle ; 
the colours of the crown never fade, they are no water 
colours." — p. 6. 

In the 2nd chapter the learned doctor discusses the 
question, whether the people can make '*an anointed 
king, or not," and, as might be surmised, determines it 
in the negative. ** For my own part," says he, p. 9, 
^' I should be ashamed to weere a crown on my head, 
when the people must raign, and the king stand under 
the penthouse ; and I had as leve they shomd make me a 
Jack'U'lentf for apprentices to throw their cudgels at me, 
as to make me a kmg to be controuled by their masters, 
and every tribune of the people ; for, as an invitation to 
a dinner where there is no meat b but a distastfull 
banquet, so the name of a king, without its adjuncts, is 
but a savourless renown." 

Chapter III. treats of the " Anointing of kings." 

*' Anointing is a sacred signature, betokening sove- 
reignty, obedience to the throne, submission to the scep- 
ter, allegiance to the crown ; and supremacy to the oylc 
must needs be given, for oyle will have it : pour oyle, 
and wine, and water, and vinegar, or what other liquor 
you please, together, oyle will be sure to be the upper- 
most." — p. 13. 

As Swift held the coat to be the man, our doctor 
holds the ** oyle " to be the king. He is nothing witliout 
the '* oyle." At p. 17, by a somewhat bold figure, he 
denominates kings "sons of oyle I" Prince Henry, 
however, calls Falstaff an ** oily rascal." 

From the above circumstance the doctor informs us 
that ** some have maintained that a kAtv^ \& mixta per^ 
iona cum saterdote: whether he be &o ox no \ ^'^ ^'^'^ 



c iaeist; but sura I am, that there is much divinilv 
the very luune ami essence of kings." The worthy 
jtor has a [lencbant for rhetoric, which he evidently 
(ei \o be, according to the definilion ot' Hobbcs, " the 
t of gartiishirig speech, whereby it is beautified and 
lade finfi." 

At p. 15, the doctor says, lliat kings, " by reason of 
their proximity and neemes unio God, in some respects 
are most commonly of more diaceming spirits than ordi- 
nary men." Ho admits however, p. IT, " that the king 
haih a soal to be saved as well as others." 

The doctor sums up his chapter on Oylc in the fol- 
lowing weighty manner : — 

" Lastly, Em^ are the Lord's anointed, liecau^e they 
are aaoillled wilfi his own oyle, ofco aanclo meo, with my 
holy oyl have I anointed him, Psnl. Ixxxix. 20. It is not 
with any common or Tulgar oyl, or oyl that any laics 
claim to but himself; but it is ateo men, my oyl : nei- 
ther is it oyl tiiat was fetched out of any common shop 
or warehouse ; but it ia oleo eando, with holy oyl, oyl 
out of the Eancluary ; and no question but this is a main 
reason (if they would apeak outj wliy some have such 
an aking tooth at the sanctuariei ; beouue they mun- 
tain in them oyl for the anointing of kings: but if tbt 
alabaster box were broken, the ointment vi* mm b 
lost; if they c^ persuade the kln^ out of the churc 
into the bame, they w* soon pull a reed out of tl 
thuteh, te put into bia hand instead of a scepter; or 
they <^ get him to hear sermons under a hedge, tiu 
w' aot be materials wanting to make a crown of tbo 
to plait it on his head."— p. S3. 

"Oyle," however, is the doctor's hobby. Ucretun 
it >^in by a wonderful stretch of ingenuity, in tbe 
lowmg chapter, at p. 33, where be is proving that 
kings, as well as good, are to be held sacred and di 
" When in the cave of Engiddl, David m> hare a 
Saul's head ; like precious oyntment, he descendi 
to the iktrts of his garment, and with a guid 
ciMekshiiuatif, Rndbea^tewBWhem^vVu.Whad' 
mucb," tus. After adAiicin% mwi »«^ w** ^^ 
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[and be it carefnlly remarked that all the cases 
tell against him, he thinks may be explained 
our doctor comes to the conclusion '* that no 
•r pretences whatsoever can make it lawful to de- 
r so much as to touch, the Lord's anointed." 
p. xiii., entitled, •* Of the necessity and excellent 
archy,*' commences in the following noble strain 
Jove prifwipium, let us begin with Heaven * . 
its monarchy in the unity of the blessed Trinity ; 
there be three persons, yet there must be but one 
or the avoiding of that wh^ we are fallen into, 
ounding of persons, and dividing of substance. 
d lower, ana consider the angels, and you shall 
le arch-angel above the rest, as the angels' mon- 
Lower yet, to those senselesse and inanimate 
of the day and night — the sun and moon, and 
dl not find (or so much as the appearance of such 
g) more suns or moons in the same firmament 
le, with' a prodeffie or portent of some dire and 
event. Come down to the regions, and you shall 
the head of the highest region a prince of the 
Oome to the lowest, and you shall find amongst 
ig*d inhabitants thereof the soveraigne eagle as 
g of birds. Come amongst the beasts of the field, 
i lion will soon let you know that there is a king 
ts. Run into the sea, and there is a king of fishes, 
d into hell, and there is a prince of devils : and 
ily man be independent V* — p. 86. 
r. B. then attempts to show (and in this part of 
ourse he talks more like a man of this world than 
others) that liberty, as it was called, is either 
'' or the worst sort of tyranny ; and " that there 
ch thing as a free state in the world." He then 
» several oligarchical governments, which he says 
self visited, and which he takes as examples of 
tes. His object is to show, from the case of such 
3 Venice, that there is no law to curb or punish 
aibers of the oligarchy, which is perfectly true ; 
same thing as saying that tVie soveTev^T\.^'^\vt>5wi\ 
fw, or many, being the authoT o? \Vv^ \vw , evNiwst 
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as having made it himself, or sanctioning it, though made 
by others who preceded him in the sovereignty, is not 
subject to the law ; in other words, is not subject to 
himself. With the following anecdote, illustrative of 
the state of things at Venice (and a very apt illustratioD 
it b), — which we do not recollect to have seen before, un- 
less dbe similar contrivances that are not unirequoiit in 
the old dramatists can be considered as of the same stock 
— we shall conclude. 

** There was a nobleman who was an Austrian both 
by birth and family, who, being a traveller, chanc'd to 
cast his eyes upon a fair and virtuous lady, who in every 
respect were deserving of each other. This nobleman 
had no sooner made his mind known unto this paragon 
for beauty, but he was soon obstructed with a corrival, 
who was a ndbUe Veneziano; who, perceiving his mis- 
tress's affections to this stranger to be more liberally 
expressed than unto him, contrives his death, and soon 
effects it. Shoe, loving her martyr more than either 
others conceived, or shee herself could brook so great a 
crosse concerning them, studies revenge ; and, being au 
Italian, found herself easily prompted by her own natural 
inclination : she pretends much love, that she might the 
better put in execution her greatest hatred ; she gets him 
into a chamber, where she praies him to rest himself io 
a chair, wherein he was no sooner sat, but his arms and 
thighs were caught with springs ; and, being thus fas- 
tened, she murders him with her owne hands, and flies 
for sanctuary to the next nunnery within the Pope's domi- 
nions ; leaving behind her, by the murdered, these words 
written with her own hand in a piece of paper — * Becauu 
there is no justice to he executed against a noble Venetian, 
I have been both judge and executioner myself,'" — pp. 
106-6. 

So much for the arguments on which has been sup* 
ported ** The right Divine of kings to govern wrong." 
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XLIX. HOMO VERMIS. 

'his is the title of a short copy of verses at the end ot 
the Reformed Virginia Silk- worm," 4to. Load. 1655. 
'hey are not unlike some lines in Pope's Works. 

** We all are creeping worms of th* earth : 
Some are Silk-worms, great by birth, 
Glow-worms some, that shine by night. 
Slow-worms others, apt to bite ; 
Some are Muck-worms, slaves to wealth, 
Maw-worms some, that wrong the health ; 
Some, to the public no good-willers, 
Cankei^worms, and Caterpillars. 
Found about the earth we 're crawling : 
For a sorry life we 're sprawling : 
Putrid stuff we suck, it fills us ; 
Death then sets hb foot and kills us." 



L. WHO FIRST DOUBLED THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE? 

s this enlightened age the reply of every schoolboy to 
lis query will be, ** Why, Vasco de Gama, to be sure." 

In Portugal, however, a much more ancient navigator 
as been mentioned. Vieyra, an old preacher of great 
mown at Lisbon, said in one of his sermons, ** One man 
ily passed the Cape of Good Hope before the Portu- 
aese. And who was he ? and how ? — it was Jonas in 
le whale's belly. The whale went out of the Mediterra- 
san, because he had no other course ; he kept the coast 
* Africa on the left, scoured along Ethiopia, passed by 
.rabia, took port in the Euphrates on the shores of 
ineveh, and, making his tongue serve as a plank, land- 
l the prophet there." 

Dr. Southey says that the sermons of Vieyra, perhaps 
ore than any other compositions in any language, dis- 
iay the strength and the weakness of the human mind. 
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LI. BERKELEY AND THE PRIESTS, 
nay not be umiss to record a little inciden 
Mr. Berkeley in this city (Leghorn, 1714), 



;Jey in . ^ 

the relation of which be used aometimea to make 
merry among his friends. BsKil Kcnnett. the auth 
the ' Raman Antiquities," was then chapiajn to the 
lish ^ctory at Leghorn, the only place in Italy v 
English service is tolerated by the f^vemmeut ; v 
favour had lately been oblaiiied from the Grand 1 
at the particular instance of Queen Anne. This g( 
man requested Mr. Berkeley to preach for him one 
day. The day following, as Berkeley was sitting i 
chamber, a procession of priests in surpliees. anil wi' 
other formalities, entered the room, and, without ti 
the least notice of the wondering inhabitant, mat 
quite round it, muttering certain prayers. His fear 
mediately iuggestcd to liim that this could be no 
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than a visit from the Inquisition, who had heard of his 
officiating before heretics, without licence, the day before. 
As soon as they were gone, he ventured with much cau- 
tion to enquire into the cause of this extraordinary a{>- 
pearaiK^e, and was happy to be informed that this was 
the season appointed by the Romish calendar forisolemnly 
blessing the nouses of all good catholics from rats and 
other vermin ; a piece of intelligence which changed his 
terror into mirth." — Life of BUhqp Berkeley ^ by JRev. 
Dr. Hoek, 1776, Lond. p. 6. 



LII. TRAITS OP LOUIS XIV. 

Louis XIY. issued an edict concerning duels, in 1679 ; 
in which it is said that " whereas it has been reported to 
us, that there are men of ignoble birth, and who have 
never borne arms, who have, nevertheless, the insolence 
to call out noblemen, and when these noblemen refuse 
to give them satisfaction, on account of the inequality of 
their respective conditions, the said challengers engage 
other noblemen to fight on their behalf; which fights 
often terminate in murder, the more detestable that it 
proceeds from an abject cause : we will and ordain that, 
in such cases of challenge and duel, especially if followed 
by serious wounds or death, the said ignoble persons or 
roturierSf convicted of having excited and provoked 
similar disorders, shall, without remission, be hung and 
strangled, and all their property, moveable and inunovo- 
able, be confiscated ; and with regard to the noblem( n 
who shall thus have taken the j>art of ignoble and un- 
worthy persons, they shall be also put to death in the 
like manner." This edict was confirmed under the 
regency, in February 1723. Five centuries before, in 
times comparatively barbarous, and when the institutions 
of the country and the system of society were essen- 
tially feudal, Louis IX., on the occasion of an accusation 
hy a vilain against a noble, allowed them to try tlio 
truth of the charge by single combat, in which the noble- 
man should fight on horseback, and the nyIsailv qvi Vvi^^\,\ 
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bat he Ofrdered at tiie tame time that llie kMer, wUcb- 
ever he might be, ahoald be immedlateiy nqmuM* to 
thesallowa. 

l%e Frendi feudal nolnlitf, from Ae oldest timaa of 
the monardiy, wece eawntuulj Ibnd of war tfaraogli 
vanitj, ignonmoe of the arts of peaee, icsdessness, or 
wantof moDOY. Thisroiiiig pasrien eansed IheiiMiwHii, 
tiie neyer-eiidiiig ItaKan expedifioD8|aiid tlw dnl and 
religious wan in Fiance itself. "The Fmdi/' sqrs 
Branttee, and in his time tiie Frendi meant the FVench 
nobility, " have always been ready to eone to biovs 
either against foreijEners or against eadi odier. For 
which reason the ftirgandians and the Fleminai are 
wont to say that when the French are asleqp tfae Defil 
is roddng them." Loois XIY. broke the powor of Ms 
nolnlity, and made courtiers of them ; bnt at llie asaw 
time, no imbibed thdr preju£ces ami tastes. In Ids 
* Instmctiona for the use of tiie Dsnpliin,' he says, that 
'' the dg^t of so many gentlemen around him ready to* 
fight in his service, uiged him to find employment for 
their valour." He adopted the principle that ''a King 
of France is essentially military, and that from the 
moment he sheathes his sword he ceases to reign." In 
his letter to the Marquis de Villars, dated January 1688, 
he says, *^ that the noblest and most agreeable occupation 
of a sovereign b to aggrandise his territory." Accord- 
ingly, he was, during the greater part of nis long reign, 
engaged in destructive war, in which he was genendJj 
the aggressor. Hb father left him an army of fiftv 
thousand men, which he raised to four hundred thou- 
sand. He gave the first example, which he compelled 
other powers to adopt, of those immense standing armies 
which have cost Europe so dear ever since. He kept 
likewise foreign legions, in which he enrolled Iriso, 
Germans, Piedmontese, Corsicans, Poles, Hunearians, 
and even Swedes, — all the malcontents and the run- 
aways of the rest of Europe. While he smothered all 
liberty in France, he excited revolt in Ireland, in Hun- 
garr, in Transylvania, \n ^\dVj^ and. even in England 
agamat hia aubmiaaiTe a\Vf , Ctias\e&\l. ^^\^9&R»Qan9qBMi^'' 
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he says, in his instructions to the Dauphin, ** the rem- 
nant of Cromweirs party, in order to excite through 
it some fresh disturoances in London." He looked 
upon the words of treaties as '* forms of politeness which 
ought not to be taken to the letter." Such was the 
** Great King," and such his policy, which Napoleon 
adopted a century later, and carried on on a much larger 
scale. " I am the state," said Louis XIV. : " I am the 
representative of France," exckdmed Napoleon. The in- 
fluence of Louis XIY. on the politics of our own days 
* has not been sufficiently noticed. The ruling dema- 
gogies of the French Revolution, the men of the Conven- 
tion and of the Directory, were disciples of that overbear- 
ing and unprincipled school founded by Louis XIV. ; 
they followea the same principles of policy, under the 
name of liberty and republican forms. 1 heir boasted 
equality was the equality of despotism, — the equality 
of Turkey. 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion. In mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the uame 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chaiu. 

Coleridge. 



LIIL A QUEER TRANSLATION FROM 
VITRUVIUS. 

Mistranslations from the Greek and Latin would f^ll 
a very large chapter ; but the following from the Latin, 
condensed in a very small space, may serve as a speci- 
men. 

Vitruvius, in the preface to his second book on Archi- 
tecture, says, that the architect Dinocrates, not being in- 
troduced to Alexander the Great so soon as he wished, 
determined upon attracting the notice of the King by the 
following scheme : — " Fuerat enim am^lissima statura^ 
&cie grata, forma dignitateque summa. "^\«. \^\\>^^ ^^'i^- 
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timB mmieiilmi oonfiiiis, vmtimmUa pondi'm hmpiihM 
oleo OOTIHM permucH, otpatm ooirentvitpopQlet noBde, 
Infum DQmenim pelle leoniiia tezit, dtaeirague dmum 
fenent, incewit contra tribunal IBMajm iUonitb.** la 
the translaiiott of Y itniTins by W. Newton, fid. Itfnd. 
1791, vol. i. p. 31^ the panage k thaa femknd: " He 
wat fenrlarife of stature, had anilgreeable ooo^tenanee, 
and a mgolty m his form and depoitmenti Tnistinff to 
these gifts <^natiira, As ekikedhmmy&i the kata ^m 
hast,'* anointed his body with oU, erowned Us head with 
bouglis of poplar, pat a Uon's skin over hi» left slioiilder, 
and, koldmg one of tke daw» m ku right hKmd^\ ap- 
proached the tribimal where die Kbg was adminirteriMF 
jostioe." 

Dinoeratesis the architect who proposed to Alexandsr 
to cot Meant Athos into the ibrm of ai statue, holding a 
dtf in one hand and in the other a bason, mto which aU 
the waters of the moontain shoold emotf thenMelveo. 

Id his masqaravde equipment, with nis lion's ddn, dab, 
&c. we may suppose he meant to represent Hercules. 



LIV. THEATRES AT VENICE, IN 1608. 

'* I WAS at one of their playhouses, where I saw a 
comedy acted. The house is very begj^arly and base, in 
comparison of our stately playhouses in England : ney- 
ther can their actors compare with us for apparell, 
shewes, and musick. Here I observed certaine thinges 
that I never saw before ; for I saw women acte, a Mug 
that I never saw before^ though I ham heard that it hath 
been sometimes used in London ; and they performed it 
with as good a g^ce, action, gesture, and whatsoever 
convenient for a player, as ever I saw any. mascaline 
actor. Also theu* noble and famous courtezans came to 
this comedy, but so disguised that a man cannot know 

* Hedepo^tedb^ clothes at his inn. 
f Holding a c\u\> Va \)A& tY^goXYnixA* 
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them : for they wore doable maskes upon their faces, to 
the end they might not be seene ; one maske reaching 
irom the toppe of their forehead to their chinne and 
under their necke ; another with twiskes of downy or 
woolly stuffe covering their noses. And as for their 
neckes round about, they were so covered and wrapped 
with cobweb lawn and other things, that no part of their 
skin could be discerned. Upon their heads they wore 
little blacke felt caps, very like to those of the Chtrisse- 
moes ; also each of them wore a black, short taffeta 
eloake. They were so graced th^t they sate on high, 
alone by themselves, in the best roome of all the play- 
house. If any man should be so resolute as to unmaske 
one of them but in merriment onely to see their faces, it 
is said that, were he never so noble or worthy a person- 
age, he shoulde be cut in pieces before he should come 
forth of the roome, especially if he were a stranger. I 
saw some men also in the playhouse disguised in the 
same manner with double vizaras ; those were said to be 
the favourites of the same courtezans. They sit not here 
jn galleries, as we doe in London ; for there is but one 
or two little galleries in the house, wherein the courte- 
zans only sit. But all the men doe sit beneath in the 
yard or court ; every man upon his several stoolc, for 
which he payeth a gazet."* — Cory at' s Crudities. 



LV. THE MODERN CORNARO. 

EvEBT one has heard of Lewis Cornaro. He was a 
rakish Venetian, who, at the age of forty, finding that 

* Gazet, or more properly Gazzetta, an old Venetian coin 
of small value, from which we have derived our word Gazette, 
a newspaper. Mr. d*Israeli says that the gazetta (gazzetta) 
was the common price of the newspapers at Venice : but as 
the Venetian papers were in manuscript (according to Mr. 
d' Israeli "even to our own days"), and as, on the same au- 
thority, the coin was only worth an English farthing, it seems 
♦•rather more probable that a gazzetta was the price paid for 
the loan or reading of a newspaper. — See CutioslUe^ 05 lAvit- 
rature: art. '* Oriidn of Newspapers^ 



ut lived too fosl, 8s the phrue is, detcTTnined lo 

r the advice of his physicians and pursue a aum 

lerate coune of life. He dimickhed ihe quantity of 

bod UDlil bis daily dlowance wiu reduced lo fasif the 

. of an e^, and bj bii rigid absliaence rerived so 

ctuilly, that he ii*(^ to the a^rcof one hundred. His 

.th took place in 1566. A more recent instance of ■ 

lilar abstinence is recorded in the Medical Transa^- 

ins of the College of Physicians. 

Tbomaa Wood, a miller of Billericay, in Esex, was in 

le hnbit of eating voraciously of fat meat three timea • 

ay, and he also swallowed large c^uantities of butter, 

:hecse, and strong ale. For a long time be euHcred no 

ineuuvenience Irom bis gluttony, but in his forly-fourth 

year he began lo be disturbed in bis sleep, had a conatul 

thirst, great lowneis at spiriu. and many other bad 

symptoms. The nio»t formidable one was a sense of 

suBrtcation, which orien attacked him, csjiecially after 

iiieaJs. He grew worse, unliJ tbe Dionlh of August I7£4, 

when he was in llic loriy-hflh year of his age. At ihia 

time Mt. Powley, a neighbDuring clergyman, put ibe 

Life of' Comoro into his bonds. The miller read it, and 

was cunviuced ; but, believing that a bit-by-bit reform 

was the beat, be retrenched bis diet by degiMa. At fatf 

be confined himself to * pint of ale a-day, aod med aai' 

loal food sparingly. His health immediately improved; 

so that, atW be had pursued this regimen for two iwmtht, 

he diminished his allowance of ale by one half, and wat 

still more sparing of gross animal food. On the 4tfa of 

January 1765 he discontinued tbe nse of malt liquor; 

and between this period and July 31, 1767, he suceM 

sively gave up meat, butter, cheese,' and all drinks wbal 

ever, excepting what he took in the form of mediae 

After the last-mentioned date, bis diet waa chiefly co 

fined to pudding made of sea-biscuit. 

" Tbe poor diet to which be has aocuatomed luM 
ii ouw as agreeable to his palate as his fanner l 
tued to be ; aod he has tbe additional satisfactioa to I 
bu beaitb established, bu «\nnu \\Nel], hit steep 
n^«r diattirbed by Iht^btttA ^c«aA,wA W «xv 
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of muscles so far improved that he can carry a quarter of 
a ton weight, which weight he in vain attempted to carry 
when he was about the age of thirty years. His voice, 
which was entirely lost for several years, is now become 
clear and strong. In short, to use his own expres- 
sion, he is metamorphosed from a monster to a person of 
a moderate size ; from the condition of an unhealthy, de- 
crepit old man, to perfect health, and to the vigour and 
activity of youth. His flesh is now firm, his complexion 
well-coloured, and, what is very remarkable," says Dr. 
Baker, the relator of the case, '* the integuments of his 
belly, which I expected to have found loose and pendu- 
lous, are contracted nearly in proportion to his diminished 
bulk." " Prejudiced by a commonly prevailing supersti- 
tion, Mr. Wood never suffered himself to be weighed 
cither during the state of his extreme corpulence or since 
his reduction ; but it is conjectured that he has lost ten, 
or perhaps eleven, stone weight.*' 

A very remarkable point in the regimen of this strong- 
minded and strong-bodied miller was the time he allotted 
to sleep : he went to bed at eight in the evening, or 
earlier, and rose at one or two in the morning, sleeping 
no more than five or six hours. 

** I have thrice had an opportunity," says Dr. Baker, 
" of examining his pulse, about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, after his having walked six hours. The first time, 
I counted 45 pulsations in a minute ; the next time, 47 ; 
the last, only 44." 

This is about 30 pulsations slower than the ordinary 
pulse of a healthy man, and in most persons a walk of 
six hours would certainly quicken the action of the 
heart. 

The most extraordinary part of the case, however, is 
Mr. Wood's entire abstinence from drink, of which there 
is, we believe, no other well-authenticated instance. 
The narration goes as far as the 22nd of August 1771, 
when the miller, then in his fifty- second year, was still 
pursuing the same system, and still deriving the same 
advantages from it. 
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LVI. ON THE DECLINE AND PALL OF 

SERENADING 

A 8BBBNATA, 88 explained W the great dictionary della 
Crusca, is that singing and piaving lOYere make by lug^t 
al sereno before the houses of tneir ladies. 

In former times, the practice was very general in Spam 
and Italy among the great and high-bom. A serenata, 
indeed, was held to be an essential part of gallantry ; and 
the towns of the south, during the beautiful nights of 
summer, were kept musical from midnight to day-dawn 
by amorous cavaliers. As all knights had not good 
voices, many of them employed voodists; but during 
many ages the proudest of them thought it not bcmeath 
them to take a part in the concert. One of Uie eariiest 
serenaders we read of in Italy was perhaps the loftiest of 
them all. This was Manfredi, son of the Emperor Fre- 
deric the Second, who afterwards became King of NajJes 
and Sicily, and whose misfortunes were made immortal 
by the genius of Dante. 

According to Matteo Spinel I i, a chronicler of the thir- 
teenth century, this accomplished prince, before he suc- 
ceeded to the cares of a crown, resided a good deal at the 
pleasant town of Barletta, on the shores of the Adriatic 
sea ; ** and there it was his wont to stroll by night 
through the town, singine songs and ballads, and so he 
breathed the cool air, and with him there went two Sid- 
Han musicians who were great makers of ballads and 
romances."* 

We know not how it has happened, but the fact is ob- 
vious in Spain and Italy, that the practice, after a decline 
which commenced about the middle uf the last century, 
has fallen into disuse and out of fashion with the upper 
classes, and is almost confined now to the lowest class. 

* ^ Spesso la notte esdva per Barletta cantando strambotti 
e CBDzonif ed iva pigUando to fresco, e con esso ivano due 
musici Siciliani che erano gtaii^ Toixv'&xa\«r\.r 
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At Venice, which used to take the lead, the chief 
serenaders now are barbers, and they rarely take the 
field, whilst 

** Tasso's echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless goudolier." 

In Naples, where the exquisite moonlight nights in- 
spire love with music, its most natural voice, if vou hear 
aguitar in the streets, it is almost sure to be in the hands 
01 an amorous coachman or sentimental barber. The style 
and execution of these minstrels rarely entitle them to a 
hearing ; and, so far from meeting the respect paid in 
the olden time to serenaders, they are not unfrequently 
sainted from windows and house-tops in the same man- 
ner that Gil Bias was when going to serenade Donna 
Mergelina, ** on lui coiffa cTune cassolette qui ne chatovil" 
kat point todorat," 

Le Sage, in making his hero learn to play the guitar of 
an old serving-man as soon as he becomes a barber, would 
be perfectly in point and character now a-days. The 
barbers of Naples use an instrument called a mandolina 
much more commonly than the guitar, which they call 
(we know not why) la chitarra Francese, The man- 
dolina is smaller than the guitar ; its strings are of wire 
and not of gut ; and they are played upon, not by the 
fingers, but by a piece of wood or a quill. The notes of 
the instrument are sharp, tinkling, and disagreeable ; and, 
though the taste of the upper classes is excellent, the popu- 
lar music of the Neapolitans has little to recommend it. 

At Rome, where the popular taste is better, very 
pretty street music is sometimes heard by night, and 
young mechanics and servants sing airs regularly distri- 
buted into parts with much feeling and ability. A mo- 
dem traveller observes : ** Here the serenade is a com- 
pliment of gallantry by no means confined to the rich. 
It is customary for a Jover, even of the lowest class, to 
haunt the dwelling of his mistress, chanting a rondo, or 
roundelay, during the period of his courtship/"* But, in 

* Diary of an In^aW^ 
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truth, this BCcoiDplished writer might have said that tl 
too the compliment, inaread of being monopolized i>T 
rich, was almoiit confined to the poor. He only recoil 
the aerenadea of mechanics, aod during our own diSe 
stajB at Rome we seldom indeed heuti street-oiiuit 
night from any other class. A Roman Dobleman w( 
no more thint oF thrumming the guit&r under his i 
tress's window in the Corso orlhe Piazza di Sp«gnB,t 
an English lord would of doing the like in Grosve 
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LVII. COMMON USE OF PLATE IN THE 
TIME OF HENBY VUI. 

A WBiTKE in the early ptrt of the aizteenth century tells 
08 that in hb time, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
the humnr of the table had deicaided even to citizens, 
and that mere were few whoae tables were not daily pro- 
Tided with spoons, Gaps, and a saltcellar of nlver. Those 
of a higher sphere arocted a greater profiision of plate ; 
but the quantity accumulated by Cardinal Wolsey, 
though the predoos metals are now so copious, still con- 
tinues to ezdte our surprise. At Hampton Court, where 
he feasted the F^'encn ambassadors uid their splendid 
retinue in 1528, two cupboards, extending across the 
banquet.diamberSy were piled to the top with plate and 
illuminated ; yet, without encroaching on these ostenta- 
tious repodtoiies, a profiise serrice remained for the 
table. Two hundred and eighty beds were provided for 
the guests ; every chamber had a bason and ewer of 
silver, besides omit utensils. 



LVIIL WAXEN FIGURES OP SOME OF THE 
KINGS OF FBANCK 

Mb. Coub of Milton, upon his visit to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, near Paris, Nov. 22, 1765, says, in his Diary : 
** Mr. Walpole had been informed by M. Mariette, that 
in this treasury were several wax figures of some of the 
later king^ of France, and asked one of the monks for 
leave to see them, as they were not commonly shown or 
much known. Accordingly, in four cupboards, above 
those in which the jewels, crosses, busts, and curiosities 
were kept, were eight ragged figures of so many monarchs 
of this country to Louis Sie Thirteenth, which must be 
very like, as their faces were taken off in n«(«>x. vowsv^- 
diatel/ after their decease. Tke moiiik \^^ \x%^ ^^e^. ^^>«- 
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hUL LAWymrSFBB. 

Taylor the Wata^-poei^ HmOi ■augel wiialnrywii 
, See his SaOtrt epigr. SI >- 

** My lawyer laid IlieeMe traa pbfai iv mc^ 
The AngeU told hbrw w be took iv iM; 
But yet my Angdl aiid my Lawyer Beit 
For at my Judgment 1 was damned,^ 



LX. A DESULTOST CTAPTEB GS BATI1I0» 

WITH AWJi OD OfCTe OV A fBW 



There has lately been a great deal of good wiWagoo 
that important subject " the Table ;** and a leadfaig n- 
view,* throwing aside its Greek, its orthodoxy, and poli- 
tics, has found room for the insertion of oertam gastraoo- 
mic articles which cannot be too much commended. We 
look upon this as a good sisn of the times, and feel quite 
confident the reviewers will gain more converts by teach- 
ing his majesty's lieges how to ei^oy themselves, than by 
inciting them to quarrel and fight with one another about 
matters which can never be half so intelligible, or a 
tenth part so valuable, as a good dinner. 

The recent harvest made by our contemporaries has 
not so cropped and laid bare this vast field, bat that 
there still remains abundant room for gleaning. We 
shall therefore proceed to pick up a few ears of com, and 
tie them together, just as we find them scattered in our 
books and our memory. 

TAe Count du Broussin. — Most of the later writers oa 

* TVie Q?aaxVetVj, 
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t subject seem to have forgotten the Count du 
, who was, however, a very distinguished man in 
and one of the great improvers of la cuisine 
e. 

3unt was accustomed to boast that he had ac- 
e fuHness of culinary science, and yet he every 
5 some new discovery in the province of good 
As an experimentalist he was indefatigable, 
as much time and toil to find out a new dish as 
mists did to discover the immortal elixir or the 
ler's stone. He could so disguise the natural 
ish, flesh and fowl that nobody could tell what 
iting. Whenever he had produced a new com- 
)f sauces, or made any other lucky hit in gastro- 

invited the friends of whose taste he had the 
pinion, to deliberate and pass judgment on the 
I this was done with more solemnity, and with 
)re sincerity, than people felt in criticising an 
n or a new tragedy. With the count the word 
Aste, had only its single, original, and physical 

and he esteemed men according to the delicacy 
imination of their palates. His favourites were 
Lcsdigui^res and the Count d'Olonne, who were 
id erudite in the science of cooking. When he 
v^e what he called a repas dCirudition (a learned 

the duke and count, he was up by four o'clock 
lorning, directing, ordering, counter-ordering, 
3eing, smelling, and tasting ; now puzzling him- 
the precise seasoning for a soup, and now rack- 
vention to produce a new goiU in an entremets. 
i good eaters, he was a good-natured man ; but 

the chef, garqon de cuisine ^ or other servant, 
^cted or disobeyed his orders on these occasions. 

1 storm like a madman ; the least of his threats 
linquent being to whip him, send him to the 
nd cut off his ears. 

d the count's cares end with the cooking of the 
le was equally particular as to the manner of it» 
p ; and, above all things, he was anxious thau 
should stand most mathemat\c&\\^\vQmQi\\\s\^^A 
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be had disooTwed thtt the least demtion ftoB 
line— the dightait dip on fins dde or tiMit» aflbetadTm 
flavour and micac^ m aome dBdiea. He waa HMnftn 
to be. seen with role and line, compaaaea, and levd k 
hand, aetting tiie <Knner4aUe on wut he called te pro- 
per lega. 

One di^, when, aa we maj nppoae, the enidita dike 
and count were not preaent, he aild aoleouilj' to fab 
gueata, ** Gentlemen, do yoa tnte ^ iBide'ahoiif hi dnft 
amdetteaux dkm^figfmmif* The gneata wwe aO ado* 
niahed at this apo&ophe. '* Poor ^nonnt ci e ata iwr 
rejoined Broumn, " nunt I teach yoa that dbe chaa- 
pignooa employed in this omdette mft been crodwd by 
the foot of a mole? IW bringa dbampignQM (■nh- 
rooms) to the last point of perfecnonl** 

Deaprteiz, who tella thtt atoiy, waa cbob obliged to 
give tne mwtmi aomnmmd a dinner. Hie poor aiAtte 
waa terrifled at oie idea. ** Too nrnt aead mo o Idrf ,* 
flaid he, ^* to enable me, with, my nmple hoaaehQldC «a 
regale you according to your superiority of taste." '' Not 
at all, not at all !" replied the count ; *' give oa jnat what 
you like; we shall be satisfied with a poet*a dinner." 
The Duke de Vitry, and Messrs. de Barillonand de Goiv- 
villa, were of the party, which went off marvellously well. 
As he took hb leave, Broussin said with much emotion, 
** My dear Despr^aux, you may boast of having given ui 
a dinner without a fault." 

Du Broussin was more of a gourmet than a gcwrmtmd; 
and here we may as well explain the delicate distinction 
made by the French, our masters in this science. A 
gourmet is one who is studious and recherchi in what he 
eats, and who will by no means throw away his appe- 
tite on common fare : he, moreover, too highly appre- 
ciates the qualities of a good stomach ever to injure them 
by over-feeing. A gourmandj on the contrary, is one 
who cares more for quantity than quality ; who eata good 
things if he can get them, but always a great deal. 

DtnerS'Out. — Some men again, with a taste that nagbtt 
do honour to a pnnce, are «o WoTtanately situated that 
they can only afford to i^^ ^« ^^ ^annffit dl^^^^RsoaDt 
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bingy therefore^ is left for them but to dino at the ex- 
le of other people, like Monsieur Piqae-assiette, in 
admirable French farce of that name. But it is not 
J man that can gain an easy access to the tables of 
g^ivers of good dinners, or keep it when he has got it. 
lo this, patience, watchfulness, steadiness of purpose, 
placeiit humour, and a variety of peculiar talents, are 
ired. There is, however, one little rule which para- 
will find useful, and that is, always to set on the 
oriness of a good dish against the unsavouriness of a 
irk, and the smiles of a well-covered table against 
frowns and sneers of the presiding Amphitryon and 
■est of the company. ** The marquis calls me a fool,*' 
an abb^, a finished master of the art ; ** but I am not 
a fool as to quarrel with his pati-de-fois grcu** 
man of thb humour may do a great deal m the way 
ning out, particularly in some countries on the Con- 
it, where each wealthy family keeps a sort of open 
\ one day in the week. Nothing more therefore is 
ssary to dine well every day, than to get a footing 
ven houses having different feast-days ; but we be- 
! the more experienced and successful of these diners- 
do not consider themselves well provided unless 
have nine or ten families to count upon, which leaves 
1 two or three as a corps de reserve, in case of sick- 
, death, bankruptcy, or the like, in any of the other 
es. ** Our day is Thursday," said a good dinner- 
* in our hearing ; ** but you can't dine with us, as it 
ur day at the duchess's." 

I beg your pardon," replied the parasite, ** the 
ess has got the quinsy, and my Thursdays will be 
igaged for two or three weeks to come." 
Then come and make penitence with us."* 

ie Abbi C . In our time an old abb6 carried 

irt, " di scroccare pr<mzi,^''\ to its utmost perfection ; 

he knew every man and woman that ever gave a 

dinner. He kept a correct register of all the dishes 

Venitefar penitenza con noi. A modest Italian idiomi, 
entjy followed by a capital dinner, 
Fo dine at other people's expense. 
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for which each house was celebrated, and of the day> 
when they were likely to have their best dinners. A 
diner maigre, or repast without meat, is a serious thing 
with all gourmets, as it is exquisite, mediocre, or detest* 
able, according to the science of tlie cook and the taste 
of his masters. Our abb^ had therefore taken note, 
** always to dine with the Duke di C and the Coun- 
tess R on Fridays and Saturdays, and oftener daring 

Lent, because their diners maigres are the best !*' He 
had also established a gossiping acquaintance with every 
cook of any distinction, and would generally contrive to 
learn from them what was in cogitation for the day's or 
the morrow*s dinner. We met him one morning per- 
plexed in the extreme : *' Timpano of maccaroni with 
Abruzzi truffles, at Don Domenico's ; red mullets and 
pheasants from Fersano, at the baron *s ! which shall I 
prefer?" 

But the manner in which he cajoled and kept in good 
favour with the cooks, who in the south of Italy are 
now, as in the days of the great Apicius, very frequently 
Sicilians, was truly admirable. 

** In tempo degli antichi Romani—m the times of the 
uncient Romans," he would say, " the Sicilians were 
the first cooks in the world. Cuoco Siciliano, that was 
enough I And they are the best cooks still. Ah, yes! 
the Sicilians were always a people of genius ! and, di 
jjrazitty Mastro Antonio, couldn't ye contrive to send up 
a double dish of chickens' livers the next time I dine at 
the house ?" 

If good dinnei-s could have kept a man alive, the abbe 
would have lived for ever ; but, alas I it was not so, and 
one day he died. A wit composed his epitaph in Italian 
doggrel rhyme, the sense of which may be thus ren- 
dered into English : — 

*' Here lies the abbe, who lived seventy years and odd. 

And what, in seventy years and odd, did he do? He 

ate more good dinners for nothing than any man that 

ever lived, but at last he paid for a dinner, and it choked 

him." 

Ho was certainly a giealmwi Va Vv^v^vj^SWasgcwTisA 
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particularly distinguished out of it. One of the best of 
nis sayings was the following : — 

** It is a vulgar error to say, that where there is din- 
ner for two, there is dinner enough for three : — it ouglit 
to be, where there is dinner for three, there is perhaps 
enough for two." 

Cook versus chaplain. — The Prince di , at whose 

table this prince of parasites often dined, although he paid 
for them, was as fond of good dinners as the abbe, and 
had a Sicilian cook of surpassing excellence. Once hav- 
ing occasion to visit his estates in the provinces, he sent 
on the chef wad his assistants and casseroles in a van some 
days before him, with orders to wait for him at a town 
near the foot of some mountains where the carriacre-road 
ended. When the prince reached the appointed place, 
his first enquiry was for the dear cook, the second whe- 
ther the implements of his art had arrived safe. The 
next day, being mounted on mules, the whole party, in- 
cluding, besides the chef and his aides-de-camp, the prince's 
chaplain, steward, valet, two footmen, a groom, and some 
soldiers as an escort, took a bridle-road across the moun- 
tains, which in many places was rather dangerous, being 
flanked by rocks and precipices. Having seen the bat- 
terie de ctdsine safely packed on one beast, and the cook 
mounted on another, the prince said, " Take gooci care 
of yourself, for, if anything should happen to you, what 
shall I do for a dinner in these barbarous j)arts !" and 
having so warned the chef, he went and })laced himself 
at the head of the cavalcade. As the road or path be- 
came worse and worse, he turned round now and then to 
cry, " Have a care of those casseroles ! Cook, mind what 
you are about!" But at a point where the path liad 
turned round the shoulder of a rock, which piuncinted 
his seeing along the lengthened line, then marching in 
Indian-file fashion, his nerves sustained a sad shock, for 
on a sudden he heard the snort of a mule and the scream 
of a man, and then a plump and a splashing as if sonic 
one had fallen over the precipice into the torrent below. 
Pale, and with his knees knocking agaVcv'SV, VvSs ^aAfJiJvvi^VRi 
turned back to see what it was, exeVeamiv^ ^V^s. ^<s«^.^ 



Krasites were more notorious than Montmor, 
weier, a man of wit aa well aa a scholar and 

One day that Ligni^re attaclied him abciui 
tinual dininga-out, lie said, " What would yoi 
do 7 I am so pressed I" " I believe jou, ni 
gni^, " nothing is more pressing than goum 

Od another occasion, he was asked «hy 
cager\j after good dinners and festivals ; " Bee 
will not run after me," he replied, and then I 
ingenious piece of etymology : " Our anceat 
their feasts _/ertiJw, from the Latin verb^^afuum 
or make baste, in order to show ttiat people ouf 
to mEike haste in going to them." 

ITie Scottish Ifefi^aAa/iu.— The most dist 
dinner.giverof these realms, in the olden time. 
Hay, the famous £arl of Carlisle who flouriafa 
reigns of James the First and Charles the Finrt. 
a Scotchman by birth, and has not unapjHnprii 
styled " the Scottish Heliogabalus." The mooer 
in feasting was enormous ; but be was boni to d 
and got bis money by means of his taleot for g 
ners, his taste, splendour, and agreeable manu 
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has no doubt greatly contributed to the muntenance of 
the peace of Europe. When the peace of England was 
disturbed, and the great civil war, which interrupted 
dinner-giving, was on the point of breaking out, his 
lordship, his occupation being gone or going, shut up his 
cook's recipe-books and bills of fare, and wisely departed 
this life. His whole history is a speculum and shining 
example for all gourmands and bons-vivans, present and 
(o come. 

We have sud he was bom to no fortune. He was the 
younger brother of a poor but noble Scotch family, and 
went at an early age to seek his fortune in France, where, 
his genius following its proper bent, he picked up correct 
notions in gastronomy and the difficult art of managing 
banquets and collations. On the accession of James the 
First, he hurried over from Paris to London ; became 
one of the numerous Scottish candidates for place and 
pensions and the royal favour, and was one of the few 
who were not disappointed. His success arose imme- 
diately out of his knowledge of the human mlate, and 
the intimate connexion that exists between the stomach 
and the heart and affection of princes. While other sup- 
plicants wasted their time in exposing past services ren- 
dered to the royal cause, or puzzled their brains in de- 
vising schemes that might merit the royal patronage, 
Master Jemmie Hay gave the King a dinner, and that 
did his business at once. This fact is well authenticated 
by contemporary historians, and Weldon, among others, 
says, that his first favour arose from ** a most strange and 
costly feast" which he gave the King. But Hay's choice 
cookery and magnificent expenditure did more than this 
— they conciliated the esteem and affection of the English 
nobility and courtiers, who were most rancorously jealous 
of all Scotch favourites and courtiers ; nor, though his 
rise was astonishingly rapid, and the enormous sums he 
received from the sovereign notorious, did they ever show- 
any hatred or malice against him. Never, surely, was 
the value of the gastronomic science more triumphantly 
displayed. Even national prejudices and court jealousies 
disappeared before Hay's savoir-vivre^ yj\{\tV vnas. i. 

VOL. II, \£. 
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saooir-numger ; and, in eating his dinners, the English 
could forget he was a Scotchman, his rivals that he was a 
favourite who had outstripped them in the race after 
wealth, titles, and houours. First of all, he was created 
Lord Hay ; then a gentleman of the bed-chamber; then, 
through the mediation of King James, who, as Clarendon 
says, '^ was in this office a mo&t prevalent princt^* (mean- 
ing thereby that he married his favourites to whomsoever 
he chose), he obtained the hand of the sole child and 
heiress of Lord Denny. To all these were added many 
court favours and preferments ; he had a g^it of the 
island of Barbadoes, he was made knight of the garter, and 
was successively created an English Baron, Yisoount 
Doncaster, and finally Earl of Carlisle. After the death 
of his first wife, he married a beautiful youn^ lady, 
daughter to the Earl of Northumberland. Wim every 
fresh rise his magnificence increased, and the sumptuous- 
ness of his repasts seemed, in the eves of the world, to 
prove him a man made for the highest fortunes, and fit 
for any rank. 

" Atticus, eximie si coenat, lautus habetur." 

Abundant as were Lord Carlisle's means, they were 
not adequate to his expenditure ; but he eked them out as 
men of his genius are wont to do, having, as Clarendon 
says, '^ no bowels, in the point of runnmg in debt and 
borrowing all he could." Such peccadilloes as breaking 
a few paltry tradesmen, and ruining a few admiring 
friends, are not to be judged of severely, particularly 
when we bear in mind facts of a sublime extravagance 
like the following. 

'* It was not enough for his ambition that his suppers 
should please the taste alone, the eye also must be grati- 
fied ; and this was his device. The company was ushered 
in to a table covered with the most elegant art and the 
greatest profusion ; all that the silversmith, the shewer, 
the confectioner, or the cook could produce. While the 
company was examining and admiring this delicate dis- 
n/ay, the viands of course p<i^ «A^^ wA >mv^\. Cor such 
choice palatei. The wboVe, \h«tft^ot^r-«^^*^^^ *-^^«^ 
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exTPVESLf — was suddenly removed, and another supper 
quite hot, and contsuning the exact duplicate of the former, 
was served in its place.*** 

Another writer of the time (Osborne) relates that, at 
one of the feasts he gave to James, one of the King's at- 
tendants ate to his own share a pie which cost ten pounds 
of the money of that day. We should think, however, 
that this particular dish, like some of the preparations of 
the ancient Romans, was not very nice though very dear, 
— '* ambergrease, magesterial of pearl, and musk" being 
mentioned among the materials of which the pie was 
composed. And yet it would not perhaps be safe to de- 
liver a decided opinion on this point, as it is the main 
d*€Buvrey the main de mattre^ that make the excellence 
of a dish, and not the condiments. There is no knowing 
how scientifically a great cook may have distributed his 
musk and his ambergrease ; but, not having tasted of such 
a dish, we are inclined to say, generally, that we should 
prefer a small Perigord pie, scented with truffles, and 
which may be bought in perfection for about two pounds 
sterling. We, however, should not have read Doctor 
Lfister on Apicius to good purpose, did we venture flatly 
to condemn Lord Carlisle s pie. That learned doctor 
and antiquary severely reprehends Latinus Latinius, a 
very able Italian critic, for calling some of Apicius's messes 
(in which asafoetida was an ingredient) preposterous and 
disgusting. ** These messes," says Doctor Lister with 
an air of stern authority, ** are not immediately to be 
rejected because they may be displeasing to some.*' 

Lord Carlisle, moreover, was just as splendid and ex- 
pensive in his clothing as in his feeding. Tne magnificence 
of his dresses surpassed the power of description ; and 
old Wilson, in detailing the materials and fashion of " one 
of the meanest of his suites," says, that '* it was, never- 
theless, so fine as to look like romance, and savour rather 
of fancy than reality.** 

When he travelled, this all-accomplished epicurean 
took his cooks with him, and sent on couriers to make 

♦ Weldon ; Court of King Jmcl^^^. *i.1V. 
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magnificent preparations for his reception. He ooold 
tiius convert a road-side inn into a very temple of luzui^ 
and gastronomy. Among other instances ot his gigantic 
profusion it is recorded, that when journeying in Holland 
ne munificently paid the inn-keepers of the road he did 
not travel, because they might, in ienorance of his route, 
have made preparations for him. He knew that to make 
preparations for my Lord of Carlisle was no trifle. 

He was two or three times sent as ambassador eztn^ 
ordinary to the Emperor of Germany and King of France. 
Weldon informs us that, on the occasion of his poUie 
entry into Paris, his horse was loosely shod with silver, 
so that at each curvet he cast his shoes about, whidi 
were picked up and pocketed by the people ; and that a 
silversmith walked oy his side, in oraer ** to take other 
such shoes out of a tawny velvet bag, and tack them on, 
to last till he should come to another occasion to prance 
and cast them off." This was surely a sublime improve* 
ment on the royal practice of scattering a few silver coini 
among the mob. By such means Carlisle gained a golden 
reputation out of doors and among the people : for in- 
door practice, and for winning the hearts of the great, he 
counted on his dinners and the ma^ificence of his ser- 
vices. Although King James had been deplorably poor 
in Scotland at one part of his reign, and had known what 
it was to dine off haggis, and sheep's heads, and similar 
abominations, it appears that he encouraged this lavish 
expenditure, and gave Carlisle large sums in order that 
they should bo so spent, just as James's son, the ill-fated 
Charles the First, did afterwards. 

We cannot better conclude this sketch of the Earl of 
Carlisle than in the words of his contemporary Claren- 
don : — 

*' lie was surely a man of the greatest expense in his 
own person of any in the age he lived ; and introduced 
more of that expense in the excess of clothes and diet 
than any other man ; and was indeed the original of all 
those inventions from which others did but transcribe 
copies. He had a great universal understanding, and 
could have taken as muc\v OiviVv^VX \yv «lwj other way, if 
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he Ivd tbowht anj othir m plwnt and worth his care. 
Bat he fiwod bouMt wit attewled with more rivals and 
fwiatioiw. and, he tiioaghti with much lem pleasure, 
Md aot men iwiooeiiee. 

** He left behind him the^vpiitBtion of a yeiyfine gen* 
deaaa and a moat aooom^ludied ooortier ; and, after 
haffing apcat in a tenr JoTial life aboTe four hundred 
Aowend poimdty wlueh apoa a ttrict computation he re- 
oaived mm the ciown, he left not a houie nor acre of 
Iwad to be remembered b/. And wlien he liad in his 
p w ep ec t (ibr he waa lerj aharp-tighted, and saw as far 
aajbiP 1dm at moat men) the nthering together of that 
ehnid in Scodand wiiich ahortfy after covered both king- 
doBM, he died widi m much tranquiUity of mind, to sdl 
apnaarancei at wed to attend a man of more severe ex- 
ereme of Tirtne, and with as little apprehension of death, 
wUeh he ezpeeted many daja."* 

Fprtnnate to the last, he left the world just in time. 
A few months after his death, in the year 1636, the 
open qoarrel about episoo^ac^ bwan in Scotland, and 
matooooeming ship-money m £ngland, which two causes 
harried cm the revolution. Had Carlisle lived on to the 
time of the Republicans and Roundheads, he would have 
been reduced to hemiry and obscurity, and might have 
haimed himself, as did that Roman Carlisle, Apicius, after 
he Old spent an immense estate in feasting and other 
Inznries. 

The earl was about taxty years of age. For thirty-two 
yeara, t. e. from 1604 to 1636, his life was one continued 
feast, so that he may be said to have had a very good 
timeof it 

When the illustrious Marshal de Bassompierre was in 
England in 1626, as ambassador from the court of France, 
he tdls us of b^ng introduced to a '* handsome collation " 
at Hampton Court by the Earl of Carlisle ; and as the 
mapdml was a critical judge of good eating, and spent 
almost as much money in revelry as the earl, he would 
hardly have called handsome what was not in reality 

* History of the Re\>e\l\oii,\Mc^\. 



day gave a dinner to more than eight hundre 
After dinner Bassmnpicrre went to walk ia 
which was then one of our tashionable prome 
Good Dinners cure Satire. — Your teame 
four poeta, though not alwuja able to cot 
means of procuring one, have generally shoi 
reBpect for a good dinner, and in all prol 
respect has been the greater in proportion Ic 
culdea. In Italy, at least in modem tiraes, 
hardly been able to fill their bellies ia an 
the bread they eat Is furnished by an oetentati 
or patron^e. This made A16eri say of a ea 
who had attacked him — 

LoBco, foGco, io ti conosco ; 

"Se avessi pane, aon avresU tote 

" Sqnlnt-eyed, gloomy fellow, 1 know thee ; 

If thou badst bread, thua wouldst not havi 

And this, considering that Alfieri was a ci 

rich man, and as bitlcr a satirist as ever iivi 

was being rather hard upon the poor poet, wh 

reasonably be expected to be good-natured tm 

if he had had bread enough. If the count 

forgotten his own case, he might have said to 

"My dear fellow! if vou had a good dinner 
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this man, partaking of the nature of the boa constrictor, 
set no bounds to his appetite, and, like the boa, his over- 
repletion was rather irksome and uneasy to himself than 
dangerous to others. With all his Greek and I^atin, 
Montmor did not comprehend the golden rule of our 
iriend the abb6, which was to this effect : — " If the dinner 
be good, always eat as much as you can : but if it be di- 
vine, never eat more than you can bear, even though it 
cost you nothing, and you know not where to get another 
next day." 

Dinners of French Academicians. — When 1' Academic 
Fran^aise was first founded, notwithstanding the pen- 
sions granted by the Cardinal de Richelieu, which might 
have enabled each of them to get a dinner for himself, 
there were several members not rich enough to give 
dinners to their brother academicians, — a lai)se seldom 
overlooked by learned bodies. Antoine Furetiere was 
among the unlucky members, and he was expelled, or, 
as our French authors say, *' rejected from the bosom 
of the academy." It would be unfair in us to say that 
he was rejected for this sole defect, seeing that he had 
besides the demerits of a bad temper and a disputed 
dictionary.* But then his temper might have been better 
if he could have done as others did ; — even the sins 
of his heterodox lexicon might have been forgotten over 
orthodox dinners ; and if he could only have kept a good 
table for his confreres, nathless he might have kej)t his 
seat in the academy. We are the more inclined to this 
belief by what happened after his expulsion. Furetiere 
in his indignation published a poem entitled ' Les Coi/ches 
de V Acadkmie^ or, * The Lyings-in of the Academy,' 
which is a production in advance of his age, showing 
the evil effects on literature of court patronage, monoj)oly, 
and bodies corporate. But it was spiteful, nevertheless. 

One of those most severely attacked, and who most 
caustically replied to him, was Fran9ois Charpentier, a 

* Furetiere finished a dictionary by himself, while the 
** Forty " were making slow progress with theirs. Some 
people preferred Furetiere's to the " Diclionnaire deX A.tvxvi!M\u\t 
Franpoige, ' A 
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disdngulf bed member of tbe Aoedem^. Chsrpenfier, 
giving a laisaer-aBer to more eoleroii \mt lem Importaat 
matters, stuck to the dimierl tor Fnretlte hinted that 
he had given dinners to Cbarpentier, whieh Cbarpontisr 
swore he had never eaten. We beg the resder^a aMm* 
don to the solemnily of Cbarpentier's |Voteat and deoMi- 
dation, and to the remarkable hd that there waa oaoe « 
Frenchman that did not Uke $Ofip* 

'< It is almost impoceible,^ says Cbarpentier^ " to pre* 
serve the tnmqtdllitjr of one's mind, ana to apare a mma 
who never spares us. We have, however, been friends, 
Fured^ and I, ami pretty proofs he |;ivea me ef It it 
Ilia books 1 I cannot read without indignatioa a ositrin 
pasnge wherein he says, *Cte affood mmp woMwmh 
mffoodJHendi agmnJ I never dined onoe at Flare* 
wc%% M he lias dined more than ten timea at vy 
table. I was so Uttle anzioos tliat he shonld keep i 
debtor and creditor account of these i&men, and be wai 
so fkrfem b^gable to give a dinner in retnre, ttai 
every time I met him he only begged me to name tile 
day when I should have time to go and dine with him : 
and this was merely a compliment which he oontinnea 
to pay me for a very long time, without anything else. 
Bemg at last quite tired with his asking me to fix M« 
day^l begged him, in a Joke (a seriouaone), to nametlu 
year in which I should dme with him ; and this he fiiikd 
to do. So that, never having eaten am/ soup within his 
doors, I do not know why he should pretend to regde 
me with a mess / disliAeJ' 

Death hy Fish, — In the letters of the tender, melsn- 
chol v, and fastidious Gray, there is frequently a forcibly- 
displayed sense of the ridiculous, and at times a most 
withering spirit of sarcasm, which we might wonder to 
find in the author of the Elegy in a Countiy Churchyard, 
were we not aware of the opposite qualities that meet 
in all men, and in men of genius in particular. 

In one of his letters, after inviting a friend to visit hin 
at college, because everybody belonging to it is away^ be 
goes on to describe the deaUiof a Cambridge doctor who 
had been a great gVutXon, 
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" Cambridge," he says, " is a delight of a place now 
there is nobody in it. I do believe you would like it 
if you knew wnat it was without inhabitants. It is they, 
I assure you, that get it an ill name and spoil all. Our 

friend Dir. (one of its nuisances) is not expected 

here again in a hurry. He is gone to his grave with 
five fine mackerel (large and iwl of roe) in his belly. 
He ate them all at one dinner ; but his fate was a turbot 
on Trinity Sunday, of which he left little for the com- 
pany besides bones. He had not been hearty all the 
week ; but after this sixth fish he never held up his head 
more, and a violent looseness carried him off. They say 
he made a very good end." — Letter cix., MasorC sedition. 

A hint to those who dine with " the Worshipful" in 
the City, — A stranger, dining with one of our very luxuri- 
ous city companies, had himself helped to the first dish of 
meat tnat stood near him ; and being hungry, and making 
no calculations as to the choicer dishes which were to 
follow, began to eat his slices of the plain joint with great 
gusto. " God bless my soul !" exclaimed a more experi- 
enced glutton ; " surely you are not going to throw away 
that beautiful appetite upon a leg of mutton ! " 

The stranger blushed up to the ears ; laid down his 
knife and fork, and waited for the venison. 

Neapolitan BonS'Vitans. — Though there maybe greater 
gluttons than the good citizens of Naples, the Neapoli- 
tans are very fond, not only of eating, but of talking 
of what they eat. 

When there is a dead pause, or when the conversation 
is about to take a melancholy turn, nothing is more 
common than for one of the party to smack his lips and 
say, ** Pai'liamo dicose allegre^ — let us speak of merry 
things! What have you had for dinner to-day ?" or, 
** What are you going to have for dinner to-day V" as the 
hour may be when the conversation takes place. 

No sooner is this key-note struck, than one after the 
other they all begin to count their dishes on their fingers, 
and run through agamutof " green-green maccaroni," — 
" stupendous ragouts" — "exquisite fries ** — ** magnifi- 
cent nsh," &c. &c. 
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The unction with which they speak, the energy of 
their delivery and gesticulation, tiie well-rounded periods, 
and the sounding superlatives of the Italian language, all 
rcaider their dialogues very striking. 

A good many years ago we were talking with the old 
Bishop of Gaflipoli, who was a happy mixture of the 
aourmand and gourmet — the stately churchman and the 
bon-vivant, about the city of Sorrento, the birthplace of 
the poet Tasso. 

'* Ah 1 Sorrento 1'* said this holy father in Grod, '' speak 
to me of that I I have lived there, and shall never for- 
get its veal ! — Qudlo poi, e tm paese dove trovarete 
tutto ch^ U cuor dell' uomo possa desiderare* Vitello 
Muimtissimo, butirro stupendimmo, vini dncerisdmi, 
donnefreschissime, IcUte deHziosissimo, acqua saaissma ! 
Ma che vitello r 

Our own language breaks down under such an effi>rt, 
but the following is a translation of the words : — 

" Ay ! that's a country where you will find every- 
thing that the heart of man can desire. Most exquisite 
veal, most stupendous butter, most sincere wines, most 
fresh (complexioned) women, most delicious milk, most 
wholesome water 1 But, oh 1 what veal 1 " 

There is an old Neapolitan joke to this effect : — 

Query, Chi sono icittadini ?** (Who are the citi- 
zens ?) 

jinswer* " / porct.^' (The pigs.) 

And, for some reason we could never discover — for that 
town is less infested by swine, and the manners of the 
people arc much less swinish, than in many other places 
m the kingdom — the Neapolitans say, ** The pigs are the 
citizens of Sorrento ;" or, " The citizens of Sorrento are 
pigs." 

When our close corporations were in their "most high 
and palmy state," when gourmandising was the order of 
the day, and your overseers of the poor would eat a 
child "* at a sitting, surely it might have been said that 
the citizens of were pigs. 

♦ We believe \\ns ey."^x^«KvQ\i '^tts figurative. 
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As the good people of London go to Greenwich and 
Blackwall, to eat white-bait ; to Putney, to eat eel-pie ; 
and to other places for other luxuries : so do the Neapo^ 
litans migrate to the Granatella at Portici, to eat red 
mullet ; to the Samo, to eat eels ; to the Fusaro lake, to 
eat oysters ; to the Madonna degli Angeli, to feast upon 
pig's fry ; and (not to mention many other high-places 
and temples of gluttony) to the country between the city 
and Mount Vesuvius, to expatiate upon fresh figs and 
artichokes. The houses of entertainment in all these 
places are of the commonest and coarsest description, be- 
mg mere taveme, or pot-houses ; for the word *' tavern," 
which we have applied to the best of our public-houses, 
means in Italian the worst. And Apropos to this change 
of meaning; we remember some Italians were much 
puzzled in reading in the newspapers, that English 
princes, royal dukes, marquesses, and lords, the very 
pink of our nobility, thought nothing of dining at the 
T(wema di Londra (the London Tavern), which to their 
ears sounded evejr bit as vulgar as *' The Pig and Tin- 
der-box " or " The Cat and Mutton." But to return 
to the Neapolitan taveme : they are much frequented at 
the proper seasons by the great body of the citizens ; nor 
do the nobility and gentry hesitate to make small private 
parties to them, or place themselves, for the time being, 
on an equality with the rest of mine host's customers. 

Old Niccofo Capasso, a poet and wit of the last century, 
was a great frequenter of these rustic places of entertain- 
ment, where form and ceremony disappear, and hilarity 
and the effect of good cheer are increased by everybody's 
being perfectly at his ease, as we all more or less feel 
ourselves on a stray holiday in a primitive, rudely fur- 
nished inn, rather than in a splendid hotel, or ceremo- 
nious private dining-room. One of the most favoured of 
Niccolo*s haunts was a small public-house not iar from 
the suburbs of Naples, which was called " La tavema 
de" Carcioffi,*^ or the " Artichoke tavern ;" and there, on 
a bright sunny festival-day, he would collect the choicest 
wits and humorists of the capital, and drink brindisiy 
or rhymed impromptu toasts, until iVve Vvousa t^xv^ ^^^^jixw. 

The Boniface of this humble teuettieiiV.Vv»^ o*v\kw ^>sc^ 
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earnestly begged Capasso to write him a poetical inscrip- 
tion to place over his door ; and the poet, fiill of the 
genius lod^ finally gave him one in the Neapolitan dialect 
and the following words : — 

** Manyammo, amici miei, manyammo e bevimmo, 

Finch^ dura V uoglio nella lantiema I 
Chi sk se air auto munno ci vedimmo ? 

Chi sk s^ all* auto munno c'd taviema T* 

or, 

Let us eat, my friends, let us eat and drink, 

While the oil lasts in the lantern ! 
For who knows whether we shall meet in the next world ? 
Who knows whether, in the other world, there is a public- 
house? 

And here we will conclude this desultory chapter on 
eating, though not from lack of matter. 



LXI. WHEN A STRANGER ENTERS A ROOM, 

Sat the anecdote books of the last century, the first ques- 
tion asked about him varies according to the country in 
which he happens to be. In France it is, "Is he re- 
ceived at court?" — in England, *' How much has he a 
year ?" (where other MSS. read, ** What sort of a j)er8on 
IS he ?")— in Holland, '* Is he solvent?" — and in Ger- 
many, ** Is he of gentle blood ? " The German question 
runs, " 1st er stiftmassig ?*' i. e. " Is he capable of being 
elected a canon?" — which in some establishments would 
require the stranger to be able to show noble descent for 
sixteen generations on both his father's and mother's side. 



LXn. A HAPPY REPARTEE. 

We have given elsewhere * a lucky saying of Atter- 
bury, the celebrated bishop of Rochester ; but the fol- 
lowing seems to us perfect in its kind. 

le bishop happened to say , m the House of Lords, 
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while speaking on a certain bill then under discussion, 
that '' he had prophesied last winter this bill would be 
attempted in the present session ; and he was sorry to 
find he had proved a true prophet.'* My Lord Coningsby, 
who spoke after the Bishop, and always spoke in a pas- 
sion, desired the House to remark, that one of the right 
reverend had set himself forth as a prophet ; but, for his 
part, he did not know what prophet to liken him to, un- 
less to that furious prophet, Balaam, who was reproved 
by his own ass." 

Atterbury, in reply, with great wit and calmness, ex- 
posed this rude attack, concluding thus : *' Since the 
noble lord has discovered in our manners such a simili- 
tude, I am well content to be compai-ed to the prophet 
Balaam ; but, my lords, I am at a loss how to make out 
the other part of the parallel ; I am sure that I have 
been reproved by nobody but his lordship," — Political 
and Utei'cary Anecdotes cf his own Times y by Doctor 
William King, Principal of St, Mary, Oxon, 



LXIII. THE CEREMONIAL OF MAKING THE 

KING'S BED. 

The following account of the old ceremony of making 
the King's bed in the time of Henry the Eighth was 
sent to the Society of Antiquaries, in 1776, by Mr. J. C 
Brooke, of the Heralds' College, F.S.A., &c. In a letter 
to the president, he says, — 

" It is extracted from an original manuscript, elegantly 
written, beautifully illuminated, and richly bound, which 
was some time in the library of Henry Duke of Norfolk, 
earl marshal of England, to whom it came by descent 
from Thomas the great Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; who married Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
lord chamberlain to King Henry the Eighth. It contains 
the whole duty of the lord chamberlain, and of the oiiicers 
in his department ; is the original copy kept for the inform- 
tion of that earl ; and had been com^^iW h^ qx^^\ ^^^ 
and approved by, the King V\\mse\^ Va C!W»\<c\:^ 
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'' TUS OOLDX OBDBB OF UAKTSQ tSE KTKGBS BIDO, 
NOT 1)0 BE ¥SBI> KOB DOmB, BUT A8 HTS QBACK WOLL 
COMAUMD AND APOYNTE TUOM TTME TO TtMB HEBAITEB. 

" Furste, a groome or a page to take a torche, and to 
goo to the warderobe of tne kynges bedd, and biyng 
thejm of the warderobe with the kynges stuff unto the 
chambr for makjng of the same bedae. Where as aught 
to be a gentylman-usher, ifii yeomen of the chambr for 
to make the same bedde. The groome to stande at the 
bedds fecte with his torch. Thev of the waiderobe 
opennyng the kinges stuff of hys bedde upon a fiiyre 
sheete, bytwen the sayde groome and the bedds fote, iH 
yeomen, or two at the leste, in every syde of the bedde ; 
the gentylman-usber and parte commaondyng theym 
what they shall doo. A yoman with a dagger to searche 
the strawe of the kyngos bedde that there be none 
untreuth therein. And this yoman to caste up the bedde 
of downe upon that, and oon of theym to tomole over vt 
for the serene thereof. Then they to bete and tiifle the 
sayde bedde, and tolaye oon then the bolster without 
touchyng of the bedd where as it aught to lye. Then 
they of me warderobe to delyver theym a fusty an, takyng 
the saye therof. All theys yomen to laye theyr hands 
thereon at oones, that they touch not the beda tyll yt 
be layed as it sholde be by the comaundement of the 
ussher. And so the furste sheet in lyke wyse, and then 
to trusse in both sheete and fustyan rownde about the 
bedde of downe. The warderoper to delyver the second 
sheete unto two yomen, they to crosse it over theyr 
arme, and to stryke * the bedde as the ussher shall 
more playnly shewe unto theym. Then every yoman 
layeing hande upon the sheete, to J aye the same sheete 
u{)on the bedde. And so the other fustyan upon or ii 
with suche coverynge as shall content the kynge. Thus 
doon, the ii yomen next to the bedde to lay down a£:cne 
the overmore fustyan, the yomen of the warderobe dely- 
verynge theym a pane sheete, the sayde yoman there- 
wythm to cover the sayde bedde. And so then to laye 
down the ovennost sVieete ^Tom>^ift \ifeAAs» heed. And 
* Stroak, from the ^axom t^v*^*^ lasiA^wt. 
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then the sayd ii yomen to laj all the overmost clothes of 
a quarter of the bedde. Then the warderoper to dely ver 
unto them such pyllowes as shall please the kyiige. The 
aayd yoman to laye theym upon tine bolster and the 
heed sheete with whych the sayde yoman shall cover the 
aayde pyllowes. And so to trusse the endes of the said 
tbeete under every end of the bolster. And then the 
aayd warderoper to delyver unto them ii lytle small 
pyllowes, werwvtball the squyres for the bodye or gen- 
tylman-uasher shall give the saye to the warderoper, and 
to the yoman whych have layde on hande upon the sayd 
bedde. And .then the savd ii yomen to lay upon the 
Myde bedde toward the bolster as yt was bifore. They 
nakyng a croflae and kissynge yt where there handes 
were. Then u yomen next to the feete to make the feers 
as the ussher shall teche theym. And so then every of 
tfaem sticke up the aungel about the bedde, and to lette 
downe the iiorteyns of the sayd bedde,or sparver.* 

** Item, a aquyer for 4he bodye or gentylman-ussher 
aught tosebtthe kyages sword at hys beddes heed. 

'' Item, a squyer for the bodye aught to charge a secret 
groome or page to have the kepynge of the sayde bedde 
with a lygnt unto the time the kynge be disposed to guo 
toyt. 

'* Item,agroomeorpageaughttotake atorche, whyle 
the bedde ys yn makyng, to feche a loof of brcde, a pott 
with ale, a pott wyth wine, for them tl^t maketh the 
bedde, and every man. 

'* Item, the gen tlyman-ussher aught io forbede that no 
manner of man do sett eny dysslie upon the kinge's 
bedde, for fere of hurtyng of the kinge*s ryche counter- 
poynt that lyeth therupon. And that the sayd ussher 
take goode heede, that noo man wipe or rubbe their 
handes uppon none arras of the kyngcs, wherby they 
myght bee hurted, in the chambr where the kynge ys 
specially, and in all other." — ArchcBologiay vol. iv. p. 311 . 

♦ Spanrer, a camp or tum-up bed, from jpajipan, obdercy to 
^u^ or close up. 
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The lapse of more than two thousand years, thoueh 
it has diminished the authority of the Father of Physic, 
has not lessened the admiration of his genius, which has 
been expressed by every oualified critic. Hippocrates 
amply merits the noble title of the Father of me art of 
healing, though it is obvious that it is not in his writings 
that we are to seek the fii*st rude notions of physic. 
Some healing herbs, some rough chinirgical attempts, 
must have been used to soothe pain or avert death for 
many a long century before the sage of Cos : not only 
does all history, sacred and profane, bear testimony to 
this, but it is evident from tne texture of his works. 
We see in them the exquisite finish of the sculptor, ra- 
ther than the rough hewing of the stone-cutter. Yet 
does Hippocrates deserve the praise which countless gene- 
rations have lavished upon him of having invent^ the 
a7't which he professed ; for in his hands the scattered 
precepts of the Eastern Brahmin, of the Egyptian priest, 
of the Greek demi-god ^sculapius, kindled by the Pro- 
methean fire of his own genius, became one living whole, 
and astonished a grateful world. We may imagine him 
at one time culling the surgical anthology of Podalirius 
and Machaon, those heroes of the Trojan war, who, like 
the arrows in the old mythus, were equally potent in 
curing as in causing wounds ; at another time we learn 
that he copied from the Egyptian temples those inscrip- 
tions by which patients had recorded the remedies that 
had restored them to health ; at another, the great mas- 
ter reveals the fruits of his own vast experience, and, with 
a candour which it is easier to praise than to imitate, 
selects the most instructive, that is the most unsuccess- 
ful, cases for relation. 

In all these instances, however, his writings have that 

homogeneousness which is the touchstone of true genius, 

the diagnostic mark, (to use a medical term) by which the 

great and original ihmVw \s ^\?.\!\u%\i\%WdCrQm the mere 

com pilar : his style, too, Vv«iS X\v^ ^m^wcn v4V\0o.\a.\.>Msilc\ 
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esults from an abundance of materials; and thefasti- 
ious Athenians, when they reverenced the stranger from 
!^o8 as little lower than a tutelary deity (just as when 
hey ascribed the history of Herodotus to the inspiration 
f the Muses), might have been influenced by the graces 
f the author, as well as by the success of the physician. 
le wrote in the Ionic dialect ; and as Homer made this. 
3nn of Greek the language of epic poetry, so the fame of 
lippocrates consecrated its melodious variations to the 
ervice of physic. 

Some few writers think it necessary to depreciate his 
lerits, lest we should be tem()ted to imitate his prac- 
ice : but, for our part, we would rather retain what is 
nstructive, even in an obsolete medical creed, and not 
ollow those zealous iconoclasts, who, in banishing super- 
tition from the temple, would ** break down all the 
arved work thereof with axes and hammers/' ^ 

When we praise the style of Hippocrates, we praise it 
s far as it can be discerned through the corruptions ot 
he text ; for, if any student is unconscious of his obli. 
ations to the patient critics who have smoothed the 
vay for his persual of the ancient poets and historians, 
re would recommend him to try his hand at the Greek 
physicians. He will respect Elmsley, and adore Porson, 
nd heartily wish that a Hermann or a Schneider would 
lear up Hippocrates and Aretseus. For want of an 
ditor, they are in the state of those heroes of the olden 
ime, forgotten, says Horace, for want of a poet : — 

•* Omnes illachrymabiles 

Urgentur ignotique longtl 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro." 

Zven the Aphorisms, though the editions are more nume- 
ous than the leaves which strew the ground in autumn, 
ire replete with errors introduced by ignorant tran- 
cribers. A great number of the Aphorisms have the air 
>f being violently transplanted from the other works of 
he author, and several are repeated in substance and 
ilmost in words : this is especially the case in the eighth 
ection^ which is perhaps altogether &i^\xno>^« 



A few examplps may serve to give our readers Mme 
notion of the tone and manner of tli::9e celebi'uted Biioms. 
*' Eitreme remedies are very appropriate for eilreaie 
diseases.'' — S i. 6. 

" SpontaneouB lassitude denotes disease." — f ii. G. 

" 'Hie fat ore more apt to die suddenly than the lean." 
-4 ii. 44. 

" When pain arises in two different places, llie stronger 
one obscures the other," — § ii. 46. 

(It is on this iirinoiple that the gout is said to cure liip 
tooth-ache ; and that the nervous and irritable usuollj 
derive benefit from blistering and other excoriations.) 

" The Boulh tvind causes deafness, dimness of sight, 
heaviness of the head, weariness, and a sense of relun- 
tion ; such are the symptoms which the sick eiLprienfe 
when it ])revails. But should the wind be Irom ihe 
north, coughs, sore throats, constipation, dyauria, shiver- 
ing, and pains in theaideand cheat [are frequent]. When 
it prevails, we must expect such things in diseases."— 
J lii, 5. 

" AutuiDD n unlavourable to the consumptiTe."— 
( iii. 10. (On accouot of the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture?) 

Thelistofaj>eriente, which is now of enormous length, 
was BO scanty in those early ages, that Hippocrates aeenii 
to have been obliged to make use of nellebore as an 
ordinary purgative, though he well knew its ocoasionil 
violence, for he savs, " Hellebore is dangerous to those 
whose fleshis healthy, forit causes convulsions. "—§iv.l 6. 

In a subsequent Aphorism, he informs us that " COD- 
vutsions caused by hellebore are fatal." — } v. I. 

" When convalescents suffer pain, abscesses form in 
the Htuation of the pain." 

" But, if any part was in pain before the illness, the 
disease Gies itself there. "—§ iv. 32 and 33. 

" Ulcers on the bodies of the dropsical are not easily 
healed."— § vi, 8. 
(And therefore the practice sometimes recommended 
^o/ evacuating the fluid \Tom 4t(i^c»!l limbs by numerous 
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'' It is a bad thing for cough to supervene upon 
dropsy.** — § vi. 36. 

(Because it probably proceeds from the fluid collected 
in the abdomen pressing upon and irritating the dia- 
phragm.) 



LXV. STRAITS OF THERMOPYLAE. 

Thsrb was a vast assembly at Marlborougti-house, 
and a throng in the doorway. My Lady Talbot said, 
•* Bless me ! I think this is like the Straits of Thermo- 
pylae!" My Lady Northumberland replied, " I don't 
Know what Street that is, but I wish I could get my 

through here," — H, Walpole*s Letters to the Earl of 

Hertford. 



LXVI. TRANSLATABLE PUNS 

Addison has given an excellent test by which we may 
know whether a piece of real wit has been achieved, or 
merely a pun perpetrated. We are to endeavour to 
translate the doubtful production into another language : 
and if it passes through this ordeal unharmed, it is true 
wit ; if not, it is a pun. Like most tests, however, this 
fails occasionally ; for there are some few puns that, in 
spite of the prohibitory law, can smuggle themselves into 
the regions of true wit, — ^just as foreigners, who have per- 
fectly learned the language of a country, can enter as 
natives, and set alien acts at defiance. 

We will give two or three examples of these slippery 
fellows, who, to use a modern phrase, have succeeded in 
driving a coach-and-six through Addison's Act. 

The lectures of a Greek philosopher were attended by 
a young girl of exquisite beauty. One day, a ^ro^moC 
sand happened to get into her eye, atid,\>^i\w^ \M\"5i!^^N>^ 



■e it herielf, ehe requested hia oasistonce. At he 
WB9 observed to pertbna this little operalion wilh * mH 
nbicli, perhaps, a lee» gparklingeye might nol have com- 
manded, somebody called out to him, Mij-njip Hopv'ii'^ 
9fipTi!, i. e. Do not spoil the inipil. 

Cicero aaid of a man whoiiBd ploughed u;) the ground 
in which bis father was buried, Hoc est vere colere motat- 
mention pairis — This is real Ij cultivating ooe's lalber'i 
meinorj. 

A punaler, boing requcfted to give a rpecimen of hia 
art, asked I'orttsubiect. "TheKing," " TheKingisnot 
a subject," be replied. This holds good in Frtncti like- 
wise — (Le Itoi n'esi pas uii sujet). 

The IsfC two cases belong lo a class which is, perhaps. 



n easy metaphor, 
and may consequently be found in mure than one Un> 
gua^. We will give another of the same kind. 

Erskine was reproached wilh hia propensity of pun^ 
ning, and was told that puns were the lowest kind of 
»it. " True," snid he, "and therefore ihey are the 
tbundatioD of all wit." 

Madame de Lamotte was condemned to be tDarked with 
a hot iron on both shoulders, as well as to perpetual im- 
pmonment, lor her frauds in the a^r of Mat4e Aotoi> 
nelte'* diamond necklace. At the end of ten month*, 
however, she made her escape from THOpital, where she 
was confined, by the aid of a mzut, who said, when quit- 
ting her, " Adieu, madame, prenei-garde de vous nire 
re-marouer." (Farewell, nwduin ; take care not to be 
re-mar Aed.) 

A French editor, when quoting this, obaerree, " Nooi 
^jouterons qu'il faut bien avoir la fureurde dire de tristea 
bons-mota pour en faire sur un pareil s^jet." 

At a time when public a%ire were in a verj* unsettled 
(tate, M. de G , who squinted terribly, asked Talley- 
rand bow things were going on. 

" Mais, comnie tous voyez, monrieur." (Why, as you 
see, iir.) 
■Another pun, atlribu*«4«> 4w.»»«««i'aa»!TO> 
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not only translatable, but is much better in English than 
m French. Daring the rei^ of Bonaparte, when an 
arn^^t soldiery affected to despise all civilians, Talley- 
rand asked a certain general what was meant by calling 
people pequmt, '* Notts appekns pequin tout ce qiU 
fCest pat mUitcdre,** said the general. (We call every- 
body who is not a soldier, a pequin, — a miserable crea- 
ture.) " Eh! oidy" replied Talleyrand, " comme nous 
autres nous appehns militcdres tous ceux qui ne sontpas 
civiles.** (Oh 1 yes I as we call militaiy all those who 
are not civil.) 



LXVII. 
DIALECTS OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Balbi, a learned Venetian, has written a work contain- 
ing some account of all the languages in the world, which 
he divides according to their varieties and dialects. He 
expatiates on the dialects of the Turks, Abyssinians, 
Laplanders, and a hundred others, and comes at length 
to the English, of which he speaks in the following 
terms : — 

*' The English language has the four following dialects, 
subdivided into several subdialects and varieties. 

•* I. The English, properly so called, which, polished 
by Chaucer in the fourteenth century, became the writ- 
ten and general language of the whole nation. Its prin- 
cifwd subdialects are the Cockney of the city of London, 
the Oxford, the Somerset, the Welsh, and the Irish ; also 
the Jowring, spoken in Berkshire, and the rustic idiom of 
Suffolk and Norfolk. 

** II. The Anglo-Northumbrian, which might be also 
ndled the Dano-English, from the great number of Dan- 
ish words it has preserved, in which must be distinguish- 
xl the three subdialects of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

" III. The Scotch, or Anglo-Scandinavian, in which 
must also he distinguished the ScotcVi, pto'^tX^ ^qqs^^^^ 



Islands, which is mingled with many Norwegu 
" IV. The ultra- European English, spoken 

English colanies and in the United States. 

idiom spoken by the greatest number of the i: 

of the New World." 

After this very learned account of the diale 

own tongue, the information upon the £«qui 

other etraage tongues tany be supposed to be i 

[Hdous. 



LXVni. HUMAN PECUNDITT. 

Hali-ib tells that it is not unusual for a 
produce two children at a birth, that three are 
rarer, and the number never exceeds five. (" 
fcmina geminos fcetus parit;rarius paulo tr 
unquam sujjra qmaqixe."~Physwlogia, 929. 

This eminent physiologist should certiunly 
tnuUo instead of^ufo ; for in truth tripleta ai 
that no Buecesstul attempt has hitherto been 
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y Professor Boer, in the Vienna Lying-in 
Hospital . . . . . 1 in 80 

y Dr. Denman, at the British Hospital , „ 91 
y Dr. Denman, at the Middlesex Hospital „ 93 
y Mr. Bums, in his own practice • . >, ^5 
y M.Tenon, sui^eon to the Salpetri^re at Paris „ 96 
y Madame Boivin, at the Hospice de la 

Matemitd „ 132 

he greater the number of children, the smaller is the 
ice of their surviving ; but there is one well-known 
mce of quadruplets living for several years. The 
! of a pauper, near Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, 
i four girls at a birth (in 1819, we believe), and we 
llect seeing them when they had attained the age of 
fears. It was the common practice for the stages to 
at the cottage-door ; and the passengers showered 
r sixpences or shillings on the fortunate parents, raised 
1 pauperism to comfort by their singular fertility, 
'he second wife of Dr. Rigby, an eminent writer on 
ine hemorrhage, bore him four children at a birth ; 
we do not recollect whether they survived ; probably 

lorellus (quoted by Dr. Merriman) tells of the wife of 
>bleman in Languedoc, who bore eight children at a 
h. But Borellus has a taste for the marvellous, 
ino 1650 : Uxor nobilis D. Darre unico puerperio 
» foetus enixa est probe conformatos, quod vald^ in his 
onibus insolens est : tres enim tantum vitales simul 
:os videram.) 

Quod vald^ in his regionibus insolens est." — Which 
itremely unusual in this part of the country I 
'here is a story of a countess in Holland who bore 
je hundred and sixty-five children at a birth ; and we 
assured, in the true Munchausen style, that the fact 
ngraved upon her tombstone. A poor woman with 
18 had asked charity of the countess ; and being 
ihly refused, and even reproached for her fertility, 

prayed that the lady might bear as many children as 
■e were days in the year. The countess fulfilled the 
Miction, and died. The explaoatioti o^ ^^ NsJSa V^% 
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lu^gcated b^ Dr. Rajusbolhani) Beems to be, ihit hjila- 
tios wbre mistaken lor childr-en. 

The BlOTj of a Ru&sian peaaunt who bad ei^h^-sevcn 
children by two wivea, which U to be Touod in the Geu- 
tleman's MagBzine fur SeptC'inber 1T63, has latelj been 
«eot the niund of the newspapers, and, if we miataluaot, 
ia told as Bome thing n 



LXJX, 
ECONOMY IN QUEEN ANNES DKESSES, 



The following amusing details are ex tracced from aa- 
DthtT of the Duchess of Marlbumugh's elaborate delence: 
of her own cxjrduct, Thcj let ua into the setret of 
divers little underhand practices which, we fear, arenol 
yet wholly obsolete in any court in Europe. In jutlicD 
to her grace Sarah, it should be mentioned that liie 
Queen admitted the correctness of her accounts, and »b-' 
obliged to acknowledge thai cheating, in tiiat way, waa 
not Hmong her faults. 

We have copiefl from the Coie MSS. , but (he subsuince 
of what follows, (hough ditterentlj^ arranged and ei|ir(.'sspd, 
wag published in "An Account of the Conduct of the 
Dowsgsr Ducheaa of Marlborough, from her first coming 
to 'Court to the year 1710, in a Letterlrom ber«elfto my 

Lonj -." This defence, which appears to be theonly 

one Sarah herself ever sent to press, was brought oat is 
1742, twenty-eight years after the demise of Qoeen 
Anne, and within little more than a year of her oitn 
death. In this printed work there is an allusion made to 
the MS. we have preferred copying from, as it was written 
ne&rer to the time of the events, and with rather mon 
vivacity than the corrected and frequently reconsidered 
document which was published io lonz alter. At pagS 
316 of that work, Sarah ssys, " The calumnies againtt nw 
were ao gross, onA jel *o peedily devoured by the me- 
dutitj of party Tage.tiutli^uiu^Vvi^RiqH&fttae to writo 
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ad pablish something in my own justification ; and the 
ibstanoe of what I am now going to say was contained 
1 a sort of memorial, which for that purpose I drew up 
1 1712. I have already mentioned by what means I 
'as then dissuaded from making it public, and the reasons 
lat now induce me to pursue that design." [If we cal- 
iilate according to the new style, the memorial could not 
ave been written in 1712, for there is a statement in it 
sat shows it was written abroad ; and though the Duke 
sft England in November 1712, her grace certainly did 
ot join him until after the dth of February following : 
esides which, the reference to Swift's Deanery fixes the 
ate of the MS. in 1713.] 

** The chief accusations,*' says her grace, or the " good 
and" she employed on the manuscript memorial, '* that 
ave been made against me, are with respect either to my 
cooonts of the robes and the management of the privy 
arse, or to the advantages I have been supposed to 
lake of the Queen's favour, and particularly in the dis- 
losal of titles and employments ; or to the manner of my 
saving the court. 

''As to the first, the whole nine years' accounts is 
lass'd in the Exchequer, and every acquittance has beon 
zamined there, even for so small a sum as twenty shil- 
ings pay'd to any tradesman ; which is such a care and 
!zactness as never before was used by any master or 
oistress of the robes ; and I remember, upon the passing 
he first accounts, there was a representation from Au- 
litor Barley's office to the Treasury, that they had never 
een any such accounts. The same was acknowledged 
ly Mr. Tayler and all the darks of that board ; and I 
lave a letter from the present lord treasurer in which 
le says that his brother Mr, E, Harley had made a col- 
ection of the erpences of the robes for forty-six years , 
okich he would bring me^ and by which I should see I 
\ad numag'd better for the crown than any that went 
iefare me by a great sum ; and he added many things 
vbich are not so proper for me to repeat ; but I have 
lis letter, and the account of forty-ux. yeax« ^ViviVv W 
cnt me ; and there were great encoiin.um'& Tsv^di^ V-^ ^^^^ 
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Qjicen of me u;>an thai occasion. Nottviihstandin^ 
which, my lord treasurer has thougbt fit to order the 
ExamiDer to repreient mc in prinl as a pickpocket nil 
i)>cr Kngland ; and lor that honest service, and sqnie 
others, her Majesty has lately made him a dean.* Upn 
this villaaous proceeding, belbre 1 lel'i England. 1 sent to 
Mr. Burton, wlio was tbnnerlja clarke in Sir Allen Apa- 
ley's office. He professes himself to be a great Tory, 
and therclbre, tho' he is a mail indeed of a general good 
charactflr, he is not very likely to be partial in inj fa- 
vour; however, at my request, he brought me copies of 
all the expences of the late Queen Mary's robes, and 
those vi'hich he found in the books of this present Queen 
when she was only Lady Ann. By tlie first it apppars 
that in nine years L saved the Queen near a hundred 
thouamid potindt, when all things were computed ; for in 
those times the salarys and many other tilings relating to 
the robes were not put into the aceouots of the robes, but 
were paid in other officer, as appe«r'd both from those 
BCL'ounta which Auditor Harley, and those also which 
Mr, Burton gave me j nhereaa my method was to pul 
the salarya, and the whole chat^e oF the robes, into niy 
own accounts, which did not conie 10 half the sum every 
year, (hat Lady Ann spent when her clothes ivera uaiet 
the direction of the Countess of Rochester, All which 
may be pmv'd by the Exchequer roles, and by the bookt 
and clarKs in the several offices. I have left my booki 
of accounts in England, but I T«n)emberthe whole chargs 
of ibis Queen's robes In the nine years came to Mrly-tKO 
thmaand and mmie odd hundred powtdi,'\ with the ei< 

* " Meaning Swift. Theword Ia(«iy proves it was wiituo 
in n\3."—l«vleofArcli<UacanCoitinMSS. 

Id her printed ' Account of the condoct. &c.' this direct 
reference to Swift and the Examiner is suppressed, and it It 
merely said Chat Mr. Harley, afterwards lord treasurer and 
Earl of Oi^rd, " hired his creatures to misrepresent me 
(£«■ Grace) Ihronghout all the nstioo BS B pick-pocket" 

I Is Ibe printed ' A.ciionnt,' the eipenoes for dreMiiig 
Queen Mary (Anne's uuei ttQ&.'uamt9iaM<ivedecea«or) an 
tft 4*f|l. « l!*,604l. \a*.4d.t«'iBftta*.l«i'«.\Biw»\ 
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of the coronation, hire of jewels, salarys, travellhig 
s, and all manner of expences upon that head ; 
is so small a thing in comparison of what had al* 
been the charge from that office, that 'tis strange 
aybody could ever think of misrepresenting me 
;hat subject. But I have been so unlucky as to 
used both ways, and there are some that have 
Angry at me for the methods I took to prevent 
and save the Queen's money, and have represent- 
as having been hard upon trades^people, which 
me think it not amiss to give some account of that 
, and to shew how I came to reduce that expence 
robes so considerably as I did. First, it is noto^ 
hnovm that in all former reigns the chief trades- 
, as drapers, mercers, lacemen, &c. gave money to 
or have the custom of) the crown ; by which a 
um of money was rais'd ; and for fear of accidents 
death of the prince or the master of the robes, 
'ere obliged to put down large prices for their 
which could not well be disputed upon that ac- 
But as the people that I made use ot were at no 
;e, not so much (ts poundage, I did not think it 
ible to allow them to exceed more than a shilling 
in the pound, because what they fumish'd was for 
iieen, since they were paid regularly, and ran no 
r of hazard, nor had any more trouble in serving 
irhen they sold their goods to the most ordinary 
. But those that had the honour to see the Queen, 
make her cloaths, had more than double what they 
om the first quality. And that Was all I thought 
\ allow of in an office where I was so entirely 
I always signed the tradesmen's bills at the 
ime that they delivered me their goods, to prevent 
stakes or abuses; and they were paid by Mrs. 
IS, a woman of whose honesty I had great expe* 

,1312. 99. Id. for the second year. In the same book 
:he8S says boastingly : ** It evidently appears that by 
•nomy in the nine years I served her Ma^e&tyi I «&.^^ 
\r 90,0001,*' (In clothes alone V) 
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rience, to whom I gave the employment of being chief of 
the robes, which I made worth to her between two and 
three hundred pounds a year ; telling her that she most 
never take any wing, but if people offered to corrupt her 
with money according to the old customes, she must re- 
fuse it, and say that they were not obliged to her ; for 
she served the Queen, not them, and had a very good 
salary for it.* And I am very confident that she followed 
this direction as long as I was in the office, where she 
is continued still. I appeal to her, tho* a great Tory, 
also for the truth of what I have said^ as to that office and 
to the trades-people, the most considerable of which 1 
will put down that you may enquire of them, if it happens 
to come easily in your way : — Mr. Veraon, Mr. Incbly, 
Mr. Sands, upon Ludgate Hill, Mr. Alexander, in Covent 
Garden, all mercers ; Mrs. Deuett, Mrs. Tumbs, and Mr. 
Bagshaw, Indian shops ; Mr. Elliott, a lace-man in the 
Strand, who has left off his trade, but his nephew keeps 
his shop and can tell where he lives. I should hope this 
is sufficient to satisfy the strictest inquisitors, nay even 
our honest commissioners of accounts. And though the 
privy purse is not subject to any account by law, I took 
the same care in that office as in the robes, having ac- 
quittances from all people, and from the Queen herself for 
all the money pay'd to her own hands, and a discharge 
from her Majesty upon every account in these words : I 
have examined these accounts j and am satisfied that they 
are right. Ann R, The money of the privy purse wa« 
paid upon my notes by Mr. Coggs, a goldsmith over* 
against St. Clement's church, who was ordered never to 
take any poundage, which had been constantly paid be- 
fore in all reigns ; but I thought it barbarous to deduct 
from charity, and mean in my circumstances to be the 
better for any body I paid money to, and therefore I in- 
troduced a thing that had never before been practised io 

* In the printed * Account,' it is stated that Mrs. Thomas 
liad DO salary, but that tVie dviclvesa made her place worth 
from two to three hundred a -yew m ^* <^^ ^q*^^ vsA <3s<h«r 
little advantages." 
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■nj court. The allowance of the privy purse was 
twenty thousand pounds a year, which was not halt* the 
imn of King William's, and was very little considering 
how numy pensions were paid out of it, how great a 
charge M^ed by custom, the Queen s bountys, play- 
■9iiey, healing gold, and charitys. But there never was 
any addition to that sum till about two years before I 
left the office, when great part of the money was disposed 
of by Abigail,* tho' I carry 'd it to the Queen ; and w hen 
I could not be suspected to be the better for it, 'twas in- 
creased to five hundred pounds a week, which came to 
about twenty-six thousand pounds a year." — Brit, Mm, 
Ckae's Pcqfors, vol. xliv. fol. 2. [Add. MS. 9121.] 

Swift, as intimated in Archdeacon Coxe's Note (p. 246), 
leo^ved his deanery, which he ever held as a most in- 
competent reward for his services to the anti-Marl bo- 
rough and Tory party, in the course of 1713 ;f but he 
had given his great oflience to the duchess nearly three 
years before, or immediately after his venal quarrel with 
the Whigs for their not giving him church promotion so 
r^sdly as he wished. In the ' Examiner,* of Novem- 
ber 2drd, 1710, he published a paper reflecting most 
severely on the Duke of Marlborough's insatiable avarice, 
and enormous peculations. The duke, he said, had had 
540,000/. of the public money for doing work for which 
a warrior of ancient Rome {an odd enough parallel I . 
would have received only 994/. ll«. 10c/.! and at the end 
of his paper there was an inuendo that the duchess, in 
the execution of her office as mistress of the robes during 
eight years, had purloined no less than 22,000/ a year. 

Alter such an attack it will not excite surprise that 
the irate and implacable Sarah should call Dean Swift a 

♦ This was the name invariably bestowed by the viudictive 
dochess on Lady Masham, who had succeeded to the favour 
and places she had enjoyed. The contemptuous term, how- 
ever, does not occur in the published defence of her conduct. 

f The warrant for the deanery of St. Patrick was signed 
23rd of February, but he did not go to Ireland and take 
possession till June, 1713. 



BLvT's arauudrel whose proper promotion would be the 1 
gallows. 1 

It may amuse sotae of our readers to aee how Swifl I 
made out his ciirioui account. Here is the acoount ilself, 
as coEiied Iroiu the Examiner in a volume in replj Id 
Sarah a, entitled ' The other side of the Questioa,' tad 
published in the same year. 

A Bill afltoman Gratitude. 

Imprim. £ M. i. 

For fhrnkioueuse and earthen pots to bum il in 4 10 n 

A Bull for SacriSce 8 

An Embroidered Garment . . . > • fiO 

A Crown of Laurel ....... i 

A Statue ......... 100 

A Trophy 8000 

lOOOCopperMedals, yolueonehalfpeimyeadi 2 I B 

A Triumphal Arch SOO D 

A Triumphal Car, valued ss a modern coach 100 

Casual Charges at the Triumph . . . 150 B 

£994 tl 10 

A Bill of British Ingratitude. 

Imprim. £ ,. d. 

Woodetock , 40,000 

Bleuheim ZOo,aoo 

Post Office Grant 100,000 



PallMallgrnnl, the Wr. Rangership.&c. 10,000 

Employments 100,000 

£540,000 

The anonymous author of ' The other aide of the 
Question' doea not name Swift, but says this account 
was drawn up many years ago in Ihe Eiaminer, for the 
use of the Marlborough family, " by one of the giMUft 
vita that ever did hoiiour to human nature." 
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LXX. 

THERAPEUTIC EFFECTS OF THE PASSIONS. 

VE&T one knows the influence of the depressing paa- 
Dns on the human frame. A beaten army has always 
ore side (exclusively of the wounded) than a victorious 
le ; and in civil life, the effects of losses and chagrin in 
estroying the digestion, and wasting the strongest con- 
itution, are but too familiar to the commonest observer, 
iut the picture has a brighter side. Hope and success 
re finer tonics than any to be found in the pharmaco- 
ceia, and even fear may boast its cures. Boerhaave, so 
ins the tale, succeeded in curing an epidemic convulsion 
mong the children of a poor-house by the fear of a rcd- 
ot poker. The fits had spread by sympathy and imita- 
on ; and this great physician, mistrusting the ordinary 
3medies in so grave a case, heated his instrument, and 
ireatened to bum the first who should fall into a fit. 
he convulsions did not return. Muretus, the celebrated 
:holar, was attacked with fever at a small country inn. 
[e was visited by two physicians ; and one of them sup- 
osin^ from the poverty of Muretus's appearance, that he 
roum not understand Latin, said to the other, ^* Faciamus 
xperimentumin corpore vili" — "Let us try an experiment 
n this mean person." As soon as they were gone, 
luretusgotout of bed, huddled on his clothes, scampered 
ff as fast as he could, and was cured of his fever by his 
-ight. A similar instance is related by a recent writer 
Grifiin on functional aft'ections of the spinal cord). A 
iri of the name of Dalton being attacked with typhus 
3ver, was sent to the Limerick fever hospital. A week 
fterwards, her brother was seized with tne same disease 
nd was sent to the same institution. " On getting out 
f the car at the gate of the hospital, he was assisted up 
tairs by the nurses, but in his way was met by some 
lersons who were descending with a coffin on their 
boulders. The sick man enquired whose body they 
^ere removing^ when one of the bearers m'adN^t^fi^eL^.Vj 
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answered, * A girl of the Dal tons.' The brother, horror- 
struck, sprung from between his conductors, dashed down 
the stairs, passed the gate of the hospital, and never 
ceased running until he reached his cabin in Pallas-Kenry 
— a distance of about twelve miles. He flung himself on 
the bed immediately, fell into a sound sleep, and awoke 
in the morning free from illness.'^ 

Under the head of hope or faith we may rank the' 
cures of the ague by charms and amulets, and the success 
of homoeopathy in many maladies (though in this case 
the strict regulation of the diet must share the praise). 
Other instances abound : take one of an imaginary disease 
healed by an imaginary remedy. '* So late as the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the celebrated Fracastoro found 
the robust bailiff of his landed estate groaning, and with 
the aspect of a person in the extremity of despair, suf- 
fering the very agonies of death, from a sting in the neck, 
inflicted by an insect which was believed to be a taran- 
tula. He kindly administered, without delay, a portion 
of vinegar and Armenian bole, the great remedy of those 
days for the plague and all kinds of animal poisons ; and 
the dying man was, as if by a miracle, restored to life 
and the power of speech. Now, since it is quite out of 
the question that the bole could have anything to do with 
the result in this case, notwithstanding Fracastoro's be- 
lief in its virtues, we can only account for the cure by 
supposing that a confidence in so great a physician pre- 
vailed over this fatal disease of the imagination, which 
would otherwise have yielded to scarcely any other 
remedy except the tarantella." — Hecker on the Dancing 
Mania, translated hy Dr, Babington. 

The most beautiful instance, however, that we have 
met with, is one in which the cure depended on the com- 
bination of the pleasures of hope and of memory : we 
are indebted for it to Dr. Armstrong's lectures. " Rush, 
who has been called the American Sydenham, mentions 
a very remarkable and interesting case, showing the in- 
^uence over typhus fever which is produced by cheerful 
impressions on theTOind. "V^Yv^xv^ ^^^wth, he was edu- 
cated in the country, m a nw^ x^moX'fe^wxN. ^"v^ ^V\^\iA 
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was in the habit of visiting, in company with a farmer's 
daughter, various scenes of beauty and sublimity, and, 
among others, the nest of an eagle in a romantic situa- 
tion. For some time these visits were very frequent. 
Rush afterwards left the school, and settled in Philadel- 
phia, where he found his former associate a married w o- 
man. Many years after, she had an attack of typhus 
fever, under which she lay in a complete state of insensi- 
bility, apparently lost to all surrounding objects. In this 
state Rush, then a physician, was called to visit her. 
He took her by the hand, and said, with a strong and 
cheerful voice, * The eagle's nest !* The words revived 
an assodation of ideas comprehending the actions of her 
youth. She immediately grasped his hand, opened her 
eyes, and from that hour recovered rapidly." 



LXXI. NOT PARTICULAR. 

That accomplished rake and courtier, the Mareschal 
de Bassompierre, tells a most amusing story about the 
facility with which French noblemen in the sixteenth 
century changed sides and fought for any party that allow- 
ed them the privilege of using their swords. Fighting 
was then a qualification indispensable in a gentleman ; 
and, provided they could but fight, the ruffling gallants 
of those days seem hardly to have cared for whom or 
for what. There are many stories of the same kind, but 
we know none so rich as the following. We must pre- 
mise that Bassompierre and his brother had gone to Italy 
to complete their education^ as was then the custom with 
many of the French nobility ; for the best masters of 
riding, dancing, fencing, fortification, and gunnery, were 
supposed to be the Italians. It was in the year 1597 
when the Bassompierres had arrived at Loretto to visit 
the Santa Casa tnerc. 

** Many French gentlemen,** says the Mareschal, " be- 
sides ourselves met at Loretto, and all of a sudden we 
took it into our heads to go to the wars in Hungary 
against the Turks, before returning hom^ \o ¥x^xv^^\^)sA 
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after pledging our words to one another, the day after 
Christmas-day, we took the road and set out all together ; 
Uiat is to say, Messieurs de Bourlemont and d'Amblise, 
brothers, Messieurs de Foucaud and Chasseneuil, brothers, 
Messieurs de Clermont d'Entragues, the Baron de Cra- 
pados, my brother, and I. But as the disposition of the 
French is fickle and changeable, when we had got three 
days* journey from Loretto, some of those whose purse 
was not well garnished for so long a journey, or who 
wished to get sooner home, suggested that it was silly in 
us to go so far for a war, when there was one close at 
hand ; that we were actually in the midst of the army of 
the Pope, marching to the conquest of Ferrara, which had 
fallen to his holiness by the death of the Duke Alfonso. 
It was added, that Don Cesare d'Este kept possession of 
Ferrara against all right ; that this war for the Pope was 
not less just and holy than the war in Hungary ; and 
was so near, that in eight days we might be fighting, 
whereas, if we went to Hungary, the armies there would 
not take the field for four months to come. 

** These persuasions prevailed on our minds, and we 
concluded that the very next day we would go to Forli, 
to offer all together our services to Cardinal Alamanni, 
the legate of the army, and that I should address him in 
the name of the rest ; which I did as best I could. But 
the legate received us in such a meagre manner, and 
made us so little welcome, that the very same evening at 
our lodging we could not sufficiently manifest our resent- 
ment and wrath at his contemptuous treatment. And 
then my late brother began to say that verily we had got 
what we deserved ; that not being the Pope's subjects, 
nor in any way obliged to serve in his wars, we had incon- 
siderately gone to offer to assail a prince of the house of 
Este, to which France had so many obligations, and which 
had always been so courteous to foreigners, especially to 
Frenchmen. He went on to say that the princes of that 
house were nearly related to the kings of France, and to 
the houses of Nemours and Guise ; and that if we were 
good for anything, we wouXd ^o «s\d <aff<er our services to 
Slat poor prince Don Ceswe, yiVom nW ^^Y^ NMv^ja^-^ 
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3 deprive of a state that bad been possessed by 
le or his ancestors. 

se words once said were not only approved of by 
!8t of the company, but we came to a firm deter- 
to go the very next day straight to Ferrara, 
w ourselves into that place. AU which I have 
D represent here in order to make known the 
it and volatile temper of the French, and to 
suite ih&t Fortune is most times the mistress 
stress of our actions, since we, whose design it 
1 to try our first arms against the Iktrk, were 
fing them against the Pope I 
lis manner we arrived on New-year*s eve, 1698, 
la, where we found the Chevalier Verdelly and 
lers, who joined us to go to Ferrara and fight 
is holiness. On the third day we arrived at Fer- 
!re we were lodged and received in the Duke Don 
palace with all sort of honour and good cheer, 
d already arrived there the Coimt of Sommerive, 
m of the Duke of Mayne, and some other French 
in who had come to offer themselves to Don 
}ut he was so little resolved on war that he often 
'hat small means he had to carry it on ; that he 
i no money in the coffers of the deceased duke ; 
King of Spain had already declared himself for 
e, and that in his opinion the King of France 
» the same ; that the Venetians, who urged him 
', would not support him openly, and that what 
mised under hand was no great thing, 
last, on Twelfth-day, as, with a great troop of 
1 gentlemen, Don Cesare was entering a large 
ear the palace, to hear mass, all the priests, on 
J arrive, left their altars without finishing their 
hich they had begun, and retired before us as if 
►een excommunicated wretches. 
I completely upset Don Cesare's irro^lute design 
ig possession of Ferrara ; and, as soon as dinner 
, he sent the Duchess of Urbino, sister to the de- 
Duke Alfonso, to treat with the Pope's legate. 
\chmeD, reflecting on th\8,looV o\a\ew^^V^^w^ 
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Cesare on the morrow, to go, every one where he thought 
best." — Memoires du Mareschalde Bassompierref vol.i. 
p. 39. Edition de Cologne. 



\ 



LXXII. A MODEST REQUEST. 

A COMMON saying among certsdn of the Irish is, that 
they are ** the boys fit for any thing." The hero of the 
following anecdote must have thought himself one of that 
gifted set. 

When the Duke of Ormonde was appohited lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in the beginning of Queen Anne's 
reign, a certain Irish baronet, a man of some interest in 
his country, requested his grace would give him a bishop- 
rick, or a regiment of horse, or make him lord chief 
justice of the King's Bench — he was not particular which. 
— Dr. W. King's PdU. and Lit. Anecdotes of his own 
times. 



LXXTII. 
OLIVER CROMWELL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Doctor Peck's * Desiderata' furnish us with the fol- 
lowing curious entries in the College Book. They were 
copied for the Doctor by a friend. 

Mr. Oliver Cromwell (afterwards Lord Protector of 
England) his admission in Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, 23rd April, 1616, with a copy of a remarkable 
character drawn by some unknown hand. 

" E. Registro Coll. Syd. Suss. Cant. 

** Oliverus Cromwell, Huntingdoniensis, admissus ad 
commeatum sociorum, April is vicesimo tertio, 1616. 
Tutore M'**. Richardo Howlet." 

Between this entry and the next is crowded in a 
smaller hand or letter — 

'* ITic fait grand\s\\\e \m\vostor,carnirex perditissiraus, 
qui pientissimo rege Ca.xo\o V w^W\^ ^o^Aa sublato, 
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ipsom usurpaTit thronum, et tria regna, per quinq. ferine 
annorum spatium, sub Protectoris nomine indomita 
tjrannide vexavit." 



LXXIV. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN 1632. 

Abthub Wilson, the author of a * History of Great 
Brittdn, being the life and reign of James the First/ has 
left us some curious notes on the sobriety and decorum 
of the g^reat Alma Mater, whither he had retired in 1632, 
after meeting with some disappointments in the world, 
for the sake of quiet and study. He says, *^ But that 
which was most burthensome to mee in this my retreat, 
was the debaucherie of the University : for the most emi- 
nent scholars of the towne, especially of St. John's College 
(being of my acquaintance), did worke upon mee with 
such endearments as took the name of civilities (yett 
day and night would witness our madnesse) ; and I must 
confesse, the whole time of my life besides did never so 
much transport mee with drinking as that short time I 
lived in Oxford, and that with some of the gravest 
bachihrs of divinity there" — From Wilson*s Diary y as 
published in Peck's * Desiderata Curiosa,* 



LXXV. PLAIN DEALING. 

DuBiNG Sir Robert Walpole's administration, whe i 
bribery was common if not universal, there was one par- 
ticular question which he wanted to carry in the House 
of Commons, to which he knew there would be violent 
opposition, and which was disliked by some of his own 
dependents. As he was passing through the Court of 
Requests, he met a member of the opposite party, whose 
avarice he imagined would not reject a large bribe. He 
took him aside, and said, *^ Such a question comes on this 
dajrf give me your vote, and here is «k \>«^^L-^s^ ^^ "^^^ 
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thousand pounds/* which he put into his hands. The 
member made this answer : *' Sir Robert, you have lately 
served some of my particular friends ; and when my wife 
was last at court, the King was very gracious to her, 
which must have happened at your instance. I should 
therefore think myself very ungrateful (putting the hank- 
bill into his pocket) if I were to refuse the favour you are 
now pleased to ask me." — Dr, W, King's Poht. and Lit. 
Anecdotes of fas own Times. 



LXXVI. CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

Sib WAiiTSB Scott, in more than one of his works, 
has given us powerful descriptions of the virulent hatred 
that existed between the two great parties in our civil 
war, and of the reckless violence of some of the Royal- 
ists when their cause was lost. It appears, indeed, that 
no Roundhead, or adherent of Cromwell or the Common- 
wealth, could travel in those parts of the Continent where 
the Cavaliers had taken refuge, without certain insult 
and the risk of assassination. In turning over, in the 
Library of the British Museum, the collection of news- 
papers and tracts of the period, which belonged to George 
III., and in a few instances are postillated by his own 
hand, we have found numerous details regarding the con- 
tests and assaults that were continually made between 
the years 1648 and 1658 upon the Roundheads abroad, 
for at home the Cavaliers were too weak to indulge 
frequently in such manifestations of party feeling. We 
have selected a few specimens for the amusement of our 
readers, not from the horrid and tragical parts of the 
story, but from such passages as may make them smile, 
at the same time they deplore that a similar spirit of 
hatred should ever have prevailed between countrymen 
and brothers. 

It is but fair to state that our extracts, which are sim- 
ph and naive even to droWw'j , w^ \si5«L«^^Tova. Roundhead 
pu Wications. No doubt \5cv^ C«is^\«i^ \ji\^\.\.^ ^^isft^ 
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what different tale. It will be well also to remark, that 
it the period when the events took place (in 1652), the 
Royalists were exasperated by many and recent niisfor- 
tiines, among which the victories of Cromwell over 
Charles II. in Scotland and at Worcester, and the sale of 
the forfeited estates of the Cavaliers, were not the least. 

The inactivity or indifference of the Dutch authorities 
at the Hague, probably arose from the circumstance of 
their government being on very bad tei*ms with the 
English Commonwealth, which had just sent the two am- 
bassadors (the principal objects of the Cavaliers' spite) to 
demand satisfaction for injuries received ; — ^a satisfaction 
which was not obtained until Blake and Monk, and 
Cromwell's other captains, had beaten the Dutch in seven 
naval engagements. The ambassadors were Oliver St. 
John and Walter Strickland, two very conspicuous re- 
publicans. 

Our first extract is from the Mercurius Politicus, a 
weekly paper in small quarto, which generally consists of 
eight pa^es, and has for its motto, ** In Defence of the 
Commonwealth, and for Information of the People." 

" From the Hague. 

" My last to you from hence, told you of the insolent 
carriage of the (Javaliers, and divers French desperadoes ; 
which is no whit abated : for lately, as two of your em- 
bassadours' gentlemen were goin^ home in the evening, 
they hapned to light upon three Frenchmen, who taking 
occasion to justle them, without speaking, drew forth 
their pistols and fired ; but God be thanked they mist 
them ; whereupon my lords' gentlemen drew, and then 
there arose a great tumult in the street, and the people 
having separated them, demanded their cause of quarrel), 
whereupon the French, to justifie their own actions, laid 
the blame upon the embassadours' gentlemen, and so the 
business was husht up. Young Dorislaus^ and a cousin of 
my Lord Fairfax^ likewise named Fairfax, are threat- 
ened above all others. There are several Scotchmen^ like- 
wise^ that have taken a develish oalh, ^rot.e&\\w^tK<^ <k.^^bL 
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Lord jS^. John; [ threaten'd folk live long;] 

> doubt, the wisdom of this state will take order to 

md quiet these ranting humours. Many Scots and 

ish Cavaliers come daily rushing into town, as if 

; design were a brewing. And they report up and 

a here, that Cromwell is dead, and that Money 

1 routed and kild two thousand of hu men, and an 

idred such incredible stories, wherein the Royalists 

mod, even to the making of themselves ridioilous. 

t this doth effect so much, that it often puts our cautious 

itesmen to a stand, and makes some stagger, till they 

e certified by the next week or the next fortnight's post 

/* the contrary ; and then (perhaps) the Cavaliers have 

ome other new story on foot, which takes off their reso- 

utions for another fortnight." • • • 

*' The last of March, stylo novo, a fast was kept at my 
lord en)bassadour*s, to implore a blessing upon ourpresent 
proceeding ; Mr. Dingley, Mr. Nye, and Mr. doodwin 
exercised severally ; and at supper we fell into an English 
mode of dyet, with great contentment and abundance ; 
for then my lords began the world upon their own ao- 
compt. 

" The first of Aprils some of the gentlemen went with 
my Lord St. John to the new house, who was not very 
well lor want of ayr ; for the old house was little and 
close. 

** The second, being the Lord's day, we had two ser- 
mons, the one preached by Mr. iVye, the other by Mr 
Dingley ; and that morning information came to my lords 
desiring Mr. Dorislatis to have a care of himself, for ther 
were some threatened his life. 

** Tlie third, in the morning, my lords, and most of tl 
gentlemen, some on horseback and the rest in coach* 
went into the wood set with many fine walks and tre 
to take the air ; and, as they entered, they met Pri' 
Edward (one of the Queen of Bohemia's* sons) walk 

♦ The person who bore the empty title of Queen of 
bemiaf was the Princess E.V\x2L\ie\.Vi, daughter of Jami 
She was married in 1613 to Yt^^xvi "^Ymofe V^-aJckJs^^i. 
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on foot, with the princess his sister by the haiid. He 
cal'd to my lords' coach, and told them they were rogues, 
and ffrinded his teeth at the rest, calling them dogs. But 
my Liord St. J6hn*8 groom, following on horseback, lead- 
ing my lord's saddle-horse in his hand, the prince strook 
him on the back parts with his hat : but the horse flinging 
up his heels, haa like to have laid his honour at his feet. 
My lord rode about the wood, and returned to dinner." 

Another paper, called * A Perfect Account of the 
Weekly Intelhgence,' in relating the same assault, is 
rather more severe on the young prince. 

** The 24th of March, my lonis and most of their gen- 
tlemen and attendants went, some on horseback and 
others in coaches, to take the air, and by the way met 
with a younger son of the Queen of Bohemians, called 
Prince Edwuxl, handing along his lady; and as my 
lords' coach and other coaches went by, he made monkey- 
Uie mouths at them, and unth a squeaking voice called 
them dogs, rogues, traitors, ifc, Sfc. ; and with his hat 
struck my lora's saddle-horse on the buttocks, who re- 
turned it again with both his heels, as high as his head, 
and missed not much of leaving the print of his shoes in 
his breast." 

The Mercurius Politicus continues on another day : — 

*' It seems the embassadours complained to some of 
the States of the ill language which Prince Edward gave 

in 1620, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, involved himself 
in ruin, and lost not only Bohemia but his hereditary states. 
For many years his wife and &mily were wanderers from 
.court to court, and the expense of their maintenance chiefly 
fell upon England : but in 1648 (four years before the events 
described in our text), the lower palatinate was restored to 
Prince Charles Lewis, eldest surviving son of Frederic and 
Elizabeth, and brother to Prince Edward, who " struck my 
lord's saddle-horse," as also of the Princes Rupert and Maurice, 
who did more serious injury to Englishmen during the wars 
between their uncle Charles I. and the parliament. The 
vain efforts made by James I. and Charles I. for the recovery 
of the palatinate, cost us much money and not a little dis- 
grace. 
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them yesterday ; whereupon it was ordered, that three of 
them should go to the Queeu of Bohemia, to let her know 
how ill they resented the business, and to know of her 
whether they were not masters of their own country ? 
and to enquire how the prince durst break any order they 
had made ? and withall, to certifie her, that he should 
severely suffer for his jontempt. This message being de- 
livered to the Queen, in the presence of her son Edward, 
he would willingly have excused the buaness, and ssdd 
that some of the embassadours' followers gave him (as 
he was walking with a lady) the first sS&ont, which 
was the occasion that he returned them that uncivil 
language. 

*' It is reported that the same prince is going towards 
Franckendale, for the letters that came this week from 
Germany inform us that the King of Spain hath sent au 
express for the restoring of Franckendale to the Prince 
Elector. But the States are resolved [before he de- 

f)arteth] to bring him before a court of justice, to teach 
lim to keep a better tongue in his head another time ; 
and we expect to have him severely dealt withal. The 
Queen*8 court is grown very mute about this business, 
and Prince Edward is much startled at it. 

" The States have referred Prince Edward's business 
to be determined speedily in a court of justice ; and with- 
out question it concerns them to see us have justice in 
this particular ; for it was England received the affront 
done by that petty prince, whose nursing was paid for 
out of the English exchequer ; and therefore we are con- 
fident those in power here among the Dutch cannot but 
consult so far with their own honors as to make the vin- 
dication answerable to the crime." 

The very next week the Mercurius Politicus continues 
the subject, opening in a somewhat solemn manner. 

** When a nation hath cast off the yoke of tyranny or 

kingship^ and newly obtained their liberty^ it must look 

to have all those for enemies that were familiars and 

retainers to the tirant ; who, having lost their pre- 

fermcnts, wil never rest, buV ^^^.Vl all opportunities to 

ro-establish themselves \ipovv \Xv^ \vk\w"& q.1 \\XjeTi\j^ W 
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aspire again unto a tyranny : that, exercising an arbi- 
traiy power, thej may be enabled to take the more 
*8harp revenge against all those that had a hand in their 
expulsion." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' We hear no great matter is like to be done in the 
Imsineas of Pr. Edward, that French cuckow with the 
Pythagorean frontlet, for affronting my lords embassa- 
dors ; only, the States will let him know they take it 
ill) and bid him keep a better tongue in his head another 
time. He intended this week to have gon for Germany, 
but hath put it off til the next, because they should not 
think he went for fear of anything that they could do 
to him : for he saith, though he had affronted them with 
his brow antlers of the French graft upon his German 
head-piece, the States could not punish him, because 
(forsooth), being a freebom property (called prince) of 
the empire, he would be tried at a Diet. So it seems he 
makes nothing of it, and cares not what my lords can do 
to him : his mother, Madam of Bohemia, is much troubled 
at it, not for our sakes, but her own, that it should be 
done just at this time, when she is about suing for monies 
Irom the States ; and she fears it may be a means to hin- 
der them from doing anything for her. 

'' Last Tuesday night, my Lord Strickland's coachman, 
and another of his men, were set upon, almost at the dore 
of our house, by half a dozen. The coachman received 
a cut upon the head, and the other lost his sword. The 
gentlemen watch by turns in my lord's house ; for the 
Cavaliers rant as if they intended to act some tragedy or 
other before we depart : more and more of them come 
still into the town, where many of the Dutch themselves 
likewise are very bitter against us. 

" A great many of our young sparks that came over 
with us, are going to travel up and down the country, 
to see fashions. It would be too tedious to relate all 
the passages ; but, in short, many are the dangers we 
daily go through : we dare hardly peep out of dorcs in 
an evening ; so that, if you know any blades which keep 
ill hours in England, you may do well to send them over 
to wait on my lords embassadors for a oxt«. 
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^* We are informed that my Lord Brederode came 
yesterday in the afternoon, and fetcht Prince Edward 
out in his coach and took him along to Viana, This is 
a trick to send him away packing, that so he might not 
suffer disgrace for afironting of my lords. 

''It is a strange thing, that nothing can be said or 
done at my lords embassadors*, but it is presently known 
at the Queen of Bohemia and Princess Royal's courts. 
One of the two knights before mentioned, being taxed 
at court for dining with my lords, he, like a wise politi- 
cian, forswore it to the Queen of Bohemia. It hapned, 
that one of my lords' gentlemen went to see a ladie that 
lives at court, and being taken notice of, and known to 
belong to my lords, he was hist out of dores. The Queen 
rto shew her thanks to England, and zeal to her wretched 
tamily) declared hereupon, that if any durst come into 
her court, she should have them flung down stairs, and 
kickt out of dores. 

** We perceive my lords embassadors are like to have 
no answer to their main business till the General Assem- 
bly meet again, which will be about a fortnight hence. 
At the end whereof, such as your successes chance to be, 
such may be their demeanour. But things will (I be- 
lieve) be put home, our stomacks not being to be staid 
with fair words and ayrye promises." 

Of the adventures which next follow we hardly know 
what to think, except that James Apsley was a wag 
that wanted to mystify and terrify both master and 
man. 

** On Monday night last there came to my lords' one 
Col. James Apsley^ a young son of Sir Allan Apsley' 8, 
that was Lieutenant of the Tower when my lord was a 
prisoner there. He desired to speak with my Lord St. 
John ; but the porter, knowing him, told him it was not 
for such as he to have admission at that time of night. 
While they were disputing it one of the gentlemen that 
came over with my lord (who had formerly known 
Apsley) passed by, and, hearing them somewhat loud, 
stcpt to tne dore. Apsley , ^Telwvdm^ to him that he had 
somewhat of concerumeuV. \a vkx^wx. >mx\.q xK^Vs^i^the 
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gentleman acquainted Mr. Walter St. John with it, who 
went up to mj lord and told him. My lord, having for- 
merly receivea some civilities from his father and mother, 
said he would not be so disrespective as not to see him, 
and bade him call him up. When he came into the 
chamber, he desired the gentlemen might withdraw, that 
he mieht speak with my lord in private. My lord de- 
sired the gentlemen 1o go forth, which they did, all but 
Mr. Walter St. John^ whom he would have had gone 
forth likewise. He made a long impertinent discourse to 
my lord, and kept his hands still under his hat and fum- 
blmg in his pocket ; which caused my lord to stand close 
up to him and watch his motions. When he saw he 
could not possibly accomplish his designe (for we guest 
afterwards, laying circumstances together, that he in- 
tended when he had made his attempt to have leapt out 
of the window into the street, where he had his comrades 
attending him), he told my lord there were gentlemen 
that had vowed to kill him, but he would not discover 
their names, because that would be to be false to his 
party; and that when it was attempted, it would be done 
with that strength and resolution, that it would not be 
easie to escape it ; and so he took his leave. 

'< When he came to the dore, he whistled, and then 
came ten or twelve to him out of the walks (for we arc 
hard by the park), and within a quarter of an hour after 
he sent for Mr. St. JohrCi man, who hath been several 
times here with him at Roterdam about his own affairs. 
He went to him without sword or cloak, and Apsley led 
him above a quarter of a mile from the house, and there 
told him he did confess he was beholden to him for 
severall civilities ; and so embracing him took an oppor- 
tunity to cast a rope over his head, and swore. Dam him ! 
he must be hariged. But the fellow had a long periwigg 
on, which he slipt off, together with the halter, and went 
his way. Within half an houre, Apsley brought it back 
to the dore and desired to speak with Mr. Walter St. 
John ; but it was not thought convenient to open the 
dore. The next morning Apsley sent the fellow a letter 
to this effect : — Sir, I did very mticK toovuier to ^ee ^^^ 
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ihe lasi night surprised with so sudden a fear, which (J 
wnfess), when I perceived, 1 did as foolishly encrease: 
but I would not have you conceive I intended you any 
mischief f my design being only to bring you to Mr. Neviil 
(a name that the fellow never heard of), who desires to 
speak with you, 

** My lord acquainted the States with this by letter. 
They sent an account this day by Minheer Catz, that 
they had sent to apprehend him, but could not find him ; 
yet, if he were in Holland, they resolved to have him and 
make him exemplary. They have sent to all places 
within their jurisdiction to have him apprehended. 

The next week the same subject is continued in the 
Mercurius. Some of the doin^ at the Hague remind us 
of the wild frolics of the Royalists in Walter Scott's 
* Woodstock.' 

'* You heard in my last of Apsley*s designe : he is fled, 
and cannot be heard of. * ♦ ♦ 

" We have not yet made any progress, this being Afh 
nuallJubilee, and a time of feasting amongst the Dutch; 
so that the States sate not again untill Saturday ; nor 
have the commissioners appointed to treat with my lords 
been here since Saturday was se*nnight; wherefore we 
have little else to communicate, save the abuses offered to 
ourselves and servants; yet few of our affronters will 
stand to it in the daytime, as hath appeared in some slight 
quarrels among the servants and footmen, and some of 
the rascality. 

** Yet on Sunday night last there was a great company 
gathered about the gate, who broke the windows with 
stones, threatening highly. On Monday, in the afternoon, 
there was some quarrel at the dore, and swords drawn, 
wherein our servants were ingaged, and shewed more spirit 
than discretion : for the French lacqueys (who began the 
quarrel) retired still backward, and our men follow'd with- 
out fear or wit, till they had gotten a street and a hal/e 
from our own dore toward the court ; whither I suppose 
the French drew them, on purpose to insnare them ; but 
they were timely caWed o^, «\\^ \0\q;^^^ Quly with a 
volley of stones and cuxsea. ^mX. va. xJoa ^^^\v\w^^^^\^ 
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eight or nine a clock, nolesse (I am confident) than three 
hundred gathered about the dore, where they continued 
till twelve, which was till they were dispersed by the 
town-guard (as they say) ; but I scarce beleeve it, be- 
cause wee hear of none that were apprehended. The 
stones and the brick-batts flew about the windows and 
over the walls pretty currantly. Theporter got a knock 
on the pate which broke his head, as he stood within the 
dore, which was all the harm God suffered them to do 
OS ; but tlieir threats were high. They moved some- 
times toward the gates with a full crie. Fall on, fall on, 
fall on ; and truly we did expect a storme, for which we 
were very ill provided, haveing not three charges of pou- 
der apeece for our guns in the house, nor guns enough 
to stand the encounter of half that number of men if i'ur- 
nished with any resolution. 

" There were two or three sent to the top of the house 
to discover the multitude and their actions ; one of them, 
seeing some (as he affirmed) endeavouring with levers 
to throw down the great gates, let fly among them, — we 
understand no hurt was done ; but at length they va- 
nished. The next morning the magistrates of the town 
published a proclamation against these tumults for the 
future, and offered a guard, which my lords neither ac- 
cepted nor refused : onely told the messenger they tliought 
they had been sufficiently guarded by the law and cus- 
tom of nations ; and therefore they expected protection, 
which was promised : but it had come too late, if the 
rctke-hels had pursued their business, who (as the ho- 
nester sort of people say here) are set on by the Papists 
and French about the town ; and they would make us 
believe that the town is very tender of us. We are told 
this day that last night they took the chief actor in the 
former uproar, who is likely to be hanged." 




UUtVIL 

MACHUVEIXI IN HIS BETIREMENT. 

This eitraordinsrj man, after filUngBome of thehwheit 
ofRcea of the FlorentJne government, and aaaocntliK 
with the first men of hit age, vas, in hU forty-thiii 
year, driven into an obscure retirement, where hisonl/ 
componiona were rustics, and hii main resource bu 
books. It will not be uninteresting to Bhow how bis 
naturally active, restless mind adapted itself to circtm- 
etances, and found occupation and amusement m the most 
trivial things. We should observe, however, that ai be 
had not long before been put to the torture bv the 
Medici, thedeatroyera of his country's liberty, and bad 
only recently emeiged ^twn a. dungeon, whence he bwl J 
expected to paw to the «sSiAi,ft« w(n«M».VA««aingi of I 
mm and air nwat bw« tsA laiiBMi i&«tna Vw'sm. -a*. ^ 
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the hills, the woods, the waters of fair Tuscany must 
lia?e been relished with a zest unknown to those who had 
never breathed 

" The accursed breath of dungeon-dew." 

The place of his retreat was a small farm, called La 
Strada. near to the town of San Casciano, on the road 
from Florence to Rome. In a letter written on the 10th 
of December 1613, to his friend Francesco Vettori, who 
was then ambassador at Rome, Machiavelli says, — 

'* Here I am then in the country ; and since my last 
misfortunes * I have not been, putting them altogether, 
twenty days in Florence. Up till now I have been kill- 
ing thrushes. Gretting up before daylight, I prepared my 
snares, and set off with a heap of cages at my back.* * * 
I caught at least two, and at most seven, thrushes. In 
this manner I passed all the month of September ; and, 
though the amusement was a queer and vulgar one, I was 
very sorry when it failed me. I will now tell you the 
life I have led since. I rise with the sun ; I walk to a 
wood of mine, which I am cutting ; I stay there a couple 
of hours, inspecting the work done the preceding day, and 
gossiping with the woodmen. * * * On leaving the wood, 
I go to a fountain, and thence to the spot where my bird- 
nets and snares are, with a book in my hand, either Dante 
or Petrarca, or one of the minor Latin poets, — Tibullus, 
Ovid, or one of that sort. 1 read the tales of their loves, 
I recall the memory of my own, and am happy for a while 
with these thoughts. Then 1 go to the road-side public- 
house ; I talk with the passers-by, ask them the news of 
their villages, hear many things from them, and reflect 
on the different tastes and fantasies of men. This brings 
about the dinner-hour, when I come home and eat with 
my people such food as my poor estate and miserable 
patrimony afford. After dinner I return to the public- 
nouse, where 1 usually find united the host, a butcher, a 
miller, and a lime-kiln man. I put myself on a level 
with them for the rest of the day, and we play at cards 
and tric-trac. A thousand disputes arise among us— a 

* Namely, his imprisonment and torture. 

VOL, II. ^L. 
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thoutand quMrrels not unaeeompmied faj abuM. fo mm* 
nil all tbit la aboatthe winniiigordielcMiiigof afiuranig; 
and yet we make noiae enooffh to be beara la ftr off ai 
at San Caadano. By tbiia {Simginff mjradf in ttoB km 
life, I quiet the eff^rreaoenoe of niTDnin, and gife ftee 
bourse to the malignancy of FoHone, letting her traadae 
under foot, in order to aee whedier at lart ane will notbe 
ashamed of to doing.** 

Those who have been in the babh of moat ineomedj 
considering the great Nicoolo MadiiaTelli merelj in tba 
light of a crafty f>olitidan, and the advooate of an atn^ 
cions tyranny wnich his sonl loathed, and agdnat which 
it was nis olject to pot mankind on their gnpd, will no 
doubt be much surprised at all this nm|&ilgr of tiite. 
natvei^, familiarity, and bomkammkf but tjbe lettors of 
the Florentine secretary are full dT tiieae qvalitieSi and 
also abound with mernr stories and litdy ranarki diat 
would fill a Tolnme of cnmce Table-Talk. 

At the very time, howeyer, that Nicoolo wrote Aa 
letter we have quoted from, he waa emj^yed on the 
works which have immortalized his name * and the poe- 
tical treatise called * II Principe* (The Pnnce), by wnidi 
he is best known to foreigners, was among the number of 
these. He trifled away bis davs, but his nights he gave 
to intense study. We hardly know where to look for so 
vivid a picture of devotion to learning, of reverence to the 
master-minds of antiquity, and a complete absorption in 
their works, as is contained in this same letter to the 
ambassador Vettori. The practice of dressing himself for 
his studies, as if he were really going to meet the sages of 
old in body as well as in spirit, and ei^oy a personal mter- 
course with Plato and Thucydides, and Livy and Tacitus, 
and the warriors and statesmen of Greece and Rooie, 
appears to us to be a peculiarly delicate tnut of character. 

*'When evening closes in," he continues, ** I return 
home, and shut myself up in my study ; but, before en- 
tering there, I cast ofi^, on the threshold, my rustic dress 
covered with mud and dirt, and put on clothes fit kr 
courts and senates,* and thus decently attired I enter 

* ** Ml metto '^onm T«a^\^ cos^aU/* 

\ 
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dent courts of the ancient men, where, being bv 
affectionately received, I feed on that food which 
is mine, and for which I was bom. I do not blush 
XHirse with those sages and ask them the motives of 
ictions ; and they, in their benevolence, answer my 
ons. Then, for an interval of four hours, I feel no 
n, no annoyance ; I forget all my sorrows, I cease to 
poverty, death does not terrify me ; I transfuse the 
! of myself into books and times that are past, 
as Dante says, ' No one acquires a science unless 
tains what he is taught,' so have I noted down all 
tore of knowledge which I have collected in these 
rsations with the ancients ; and have composed a 
work on princely governments, in which I 
■ate the subject as profoundly as I can, discussing 
i principality is, how many kinds there are, how they 
quired, how kept, how lost ; and if any poor specu- 
of mine ever pleased you, this should not displease 

chiavelli lived for nearly fourteen years longer ; but, 
h he was recalled to Florence, and even employed 
ae important missions, he di^ at last in that po- 
which nothing but his love of letters and research 
lade supportable. He left a widow and five chil- 
A letter of his son Pietro's, which has been pre- 
[, concludes with this short and sad sentence: 
* father has left us in extreme poverty, as you 



LXXVIII. PRESSING TO DEATH, 

AND FBATING AND FASTING. 

lumber of Oliver Cromwell's Newspaper, * The 
't Account of the Daily Intelligence,' dated April 
1651, we find this horrid instance of torture : — 
[ond. April 14th. — This session, at the Old Bailey, 
bur men pressed to death that were all in one rob- 
and, out of obstinacy and contempt of the court, 
mute and refused to plead ; from whence we may 
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perceive the exceeding great hardness some men are 
grown unto, who do not only swenre from instructions, 
exhortations, and goodnesse, but become so lewd and in- 
solent that they render themselves the proper subjects for 
whom severe laws were first invented and enacted/* 

The very next paragraph in the paper is to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

** Those of the congregate churches, and many other 
godly people in London and parts adjacent, have appoint* 
ed Friday the 25th instant as a day of solemn fasting 
and prayer, for a blessing upon the armies at land, the 
fleet at sea, and negociations abroad." 



LXXIX. A MERCIFUL SCHOOL-MASTER. 

The Reverend William Bud worth, vicar of Brewood, 
and the very learned master of the free erammar-school 
of Brewood, has been honourably distinguished among the 
pedagogues of the last century on account of the mild- 
ness of his discipline. It is quaintly said, *' he never 
once in his life sent a boy home with anything like 
a piece of buckram attached to his posteriors, com- 
mon as it was with those famous tutors Osbalston and 
Busby." — Nichols' Literary Anecdotes of the XVII Ith 
Century. 

In the context to this passage, however, Mr. Nichols 
says that Bud worth was a prey to hypochondriasis; 
that when the fit was on him, he was meekness itself; 
but that, **on the convalescent turn, a different change 
of temper took place, and he would chastise pretty 
severely." 

We must regret that the unseemly and disgraceful 
system of school punishment here alluded to is not yet 
wholly superseded ; and that the amount of torture a boy 
receives is still left to depend on the moods and turns oi 
his master's health and spirits. 
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LXXX. THE NEW REMEDIES. 

** In spite of the opposition of the physicians of the 
Beventecnth century/' says Majendie, ** in spite of the 
celebrated decree of the parliament which proscribed 
tartar emetic, in spite even of the witty sarcasms of Guy 
Patin, the utility of antimonial preparations has long 
been recognised ; in this instance, at least, prejudice 
yielded to evidence." 

The new remedies of our own days, of which some 
have established their reputation, and others are still 
struggling for existence, have not had the same difficul- 
ties to contend with, which antimony so happily sur- 
mounted. They have not been opposed by acts of par- 
liament, nor by pointed sarcasms ; but then they have 
had two other adversaries almost as formidable, — the first 
being the force of habit, and the second the natural re- 
pugnance which every one feels to give remedies where a 
mistake in the fraction of a grain might be highly dan- 
gerous. Nevertheless^ in many instances, the merits of 
me new remedies have triumphed over every obstacle, as 
Majendie observes in the preface to the eighth edition of 
his Formulary. '* Le sort des substances inscrites dans les 
premieres Editions de cet ouvrage est desormais assur^ ; 
yieilles habitudes, routine, repugnances, tout a disparu 
devant la v^rit^ simple et utile." (The destiny of the 
substances mentioned in the early editions of this work is 
henceforth certain ; old habits, routine, and dislike have 
all disappeared before the simple and useful truth.) The 
following are some of these therapeutic novelties : — 

Strychnine, — This substance is procured from the 
strychnos nux vomica, the faba St. Ignatii, or the upas 
Tieut^. When obtained from the first, it is always 
mixed with brucine ; it may be procured much purer 
from the second, and perfectly so from the third. The 
power of strychnine, like that of the substances from 
which it is derived, is almost confined to the spinal 
marrow and the nerves which spring from it, and atfects 
the bead, if at all, only in a &ecotid»rj \£AXi\\&x. K\!l 
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over-dose produces tetanus and death ; a medicinal one 
(i of a grain three times a day, for example) restores the 
sensation of paralytic limbs, and has sometimes accom- 
plished a cure in very desperate cases. 

The salts of strychnine, that is, the products formed 
by its combinations with acids, are even more active 
than their base. The sulphate of strychnine produces 
marked efiects in doses of ^ of a grain. 

One of Dr. Bardsley's patients in Lancashire, who was 
experiencing the return of sensation in his paralysed 
limbs under the use of strychnine, asked if there was not 
something quick in the pills ; quick for altv« being still in 
use in that part of England. 

Bi'udne, — There are some interesting points in the 
history of this alkaloid. One of the best vegetable tonics 
is the Cusparia bark, formerly called Angustura bark. 
Something, however, which resembled it sufficiently to 
pass for it, was found to be so poisonous that in several 
Continental states all the stores of Aneustura bark were 
ordered to be burnt. It was discovered, on accurate exa- 
mination, that the genuine drug had been mixed with an- 
other bark possessing poisonous qualities, and that in some 
samples the false Angustura alone was present. This de- 
structive substitute was the bark of the brucea antidysen- 
terica, or, according to others, of some species of strychnos. 
In 1819, MM. Pelletierand Caventou discovered brucine 
in the bark of the brucea antidysenterica ; it is an alkaloid 
which possesses in a less degree the remarkable powers 
of strychnine. Like strychnine, it stimulates the spinal 
cord and produces tetanus ; but twelve grains of brucine 
are scarcely equal to one of the more potent alkaloid. 
The two substances, as we before remarked, exist toge- 
ther in the various species of strychnos ; and Majendie 
remarks that, in the faba St. Ignatii and the upas Tieut»', 
brucine plays the same part with reference to strychnine, 
that cinchonine does with reference to quinine ; for the 
stronfrest kinds of Peruvian bark contain the greatest 
j)roportion of quinine, just as the St. Ignatius*s bean and 
the upas Tieute, wV\\cVv ar^ tcvuOcv \wyc^ active than the 
nux vom ica , con tarn m\ie\v sXt^ OMvwxfc ^\A\\\.^^\i\\iRxj5s& \ 
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in the apas Tieut^, indeed, the strjrchnme is almost 
pure. 

Morphia. — Of all narcotics, opium is unquestionably 
the most valuable ; yet it has some attendant disad- 
mntages; it constipates, and often causes head-ache. 
Attempts had long been made to separate the good and 
evil principles of opium ; and the black drop, the liquor 
opu sedativus, and other preparations, had in some degree 
effected their object. The discovery of morphia is an- 
other step gained in this important investigation. As 
morphia is almost insoluble, it is usually combined with 
acetic, or sulphuric, or muriatic acid ; so that it is the 
acetate, or sulphate, or muriate of morphia which is ad- 
ministered. A quarter of a grain of any of these salts is 
perhaps equal to a grain of opium.* 

Another principle, which promises to be useful, was 
discovered in opium about three years since. It is named 
codeine, from KotSeia, a poppy-head. Codeine is less 
powerful than morphia, but nas succeeded, according to 
liaiendie, in cases where every other therapeutic agent 
had failed. 

JEmetine, — This is the principle to which ipecacuanha 
owes its emetic powers ; it may also be procured from 
the root of the violet. Emetine, when perfectly pure, is 
a medicine of great power, two grains being sufficient to 

* As some few of oar readers may wish to know how these 
new abridgments of medicine are procured, we will give as 
an example M. Robiquet's method of obtaining morphia. 

A very concentrated solution of opium is boiled for a quarter 
of an hoar with a little magnesia, in the proportion of about 
two hundred grains of magnesia to a pound of opium. An 
abundant greyish precipitate is formed, which is filtered, and 
washed with cold water. It is then dried, and digested in weak 
alcohol, which is kept hot, but not allowed to boil. But little 
morphia and much colouring matter are thus removed. The 
precipitate, after having been again filtered and washed with 
a little cold alcohol, is boiled in highly rectified alcohol. 
The solution is filtered while hot, and as it cools it deposits 
crystallized morphia, which is deprived of its colouring mat- 
ter by repeated crystallizations, and the employment of ani- 
saa} charcoal. 
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kill a lar^ dog. A sixteenth or an eighth of a gitun is 
sometimes sufficient to cause vomiting in a man. Like 
ipecacuanha, it is used as a cough medicine, in which case 
toe doses are of course verj small. Thus Majendie re- 
commends eight grains of pure emetine and four ounces 
of sugar to be made into nine-grain lozenges, each of 
which will contain about ^ of a grain of pure emetine. 

The Febrifuge Alkalies, — Two of these are contained 
in cinchona (Peruvian bark), one being called cinchonine, 
and the other quinine ; both of these are present in many 
kinds of cinchona, but the absolute quanti^ of both, as 
well as the relative quantity of each, vary extremely in 
different species. Thus, in a pound of one species Dr. 
Michaelis found thirty-two grains of cinchonine and 
sixty-four of quinine ; in a pound of another, eighteen 
grains of cinchonine and eight of quinine ; and in a pound 
oF another, two hundred and eighty-six of quinine and do 
cinchonine. 

Both these alkalies possess, like cinchona, the power of 
curing ague : the quinine is by far the most used ; but, as 
it is scarcely soluble in water, it is the sulphate of qui- 
nine which is commonly prescribed. The sulphate of 
quinine dissolves in water, slightly acidulated with sul* 
phuric acid, and with the addition of tincture of orange- 
peel forms an elegant though intensely bitter mixture. 

The sulphate of quinine, when exposed to the tempera- 
ture of boiling water for some time, becomes luminous 
and highly electrical ; the sulphate of cinchonine possesses 
the same pro[)crties in a less degree. 

These alkalies are certainly valuable additions to the 
materia medica ; for many patients who could not, or 
would not, take cinchona in substance, can easily diprest 
two grains of the sul])hate of quinine. It is in vain,* 
however, to imagine, with some enthusiastic physicians, 
that cinchona can be entirely discarded ; partly because 
the alkalies which they would substitute are much more 
expensive, and partly because it is not always advauta- 

* " Quel praticien donnerait aujourd'hui le quinquina en 
poudre ou en extrait, ^e ^x^'iftteuR/i ^xi sulfate de quiniue oo 
k la salicine ?"— Majendie. 
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geous to get rid of the other principles with which the 
alkalies are associated in cinchona. Nevertheless, fruit- 
ful as modern analysis has been in discoveries of this 
kind, it may be doubted whether any one of them, even 
morphia itself, is more important than that of quinine. 

Salicine. — This is another febrifuge medicine ; it is 
obtained from the bark of the vtillow. The dose is about 
twelve gnuns in the four-and-twenty hours. It sometimes 
succeeds when the sulphate of quinine has failed, and 
vice versa,— Ilicine, derived from the ilex aqmfoUum 
(common holly), is also said to cure agues. It is re- 
markable that, in the language of m^icme, Jebrifuge sig- 
nifies curing agues and not curing continued fever : the 
reason probably being, that at the time when this word 
received its acceptation, agues were the commonest kind 
of fever ; the reverse being the fact at present. 

Verettrine. — Four-and-twenty years ago, when the 
ecm ntedicinale dHusson was at the acme of its repu- 
tation, Mr. James Moore wrote two letters, in which he 
endeavoured to show, by a number of curious facts, that 
this specific for the gout was indebted for its powers to 
white hellebore (veratrtan album). It afterwards ap- 
peared that the bulb of the meadow-safiron (colchicum 
£aUumnale), and not the white hellebore, was the prin- 
cipal ingredient. Mr. Moore^s ingenious supposition, 
however, though wrong in form, was right in substance ; 
for the veratrum and the colchicum both owe their virtue 
to the same alkaloid — veratrine. 

This potent remedy acts with extreme violence even 
in very minute doses, and its effects are most marked 
when applied to a mucous membrane. A small quantity 
put into the mouth excites most abundant salivation ; if 
snuffed up into the nose, it causes sneezing of dangerous 
intensity ; a quarter of a grain introduced into the intes- 
tinal canal produces abundant evacuations. 

Majcndie once gave two grains of veratrine, within 
four-and-twenty hou!*8, to a patient without producing 
hypercatharsis ; but then in this case the patient w as a 
man who had had an apoplectic fit some time before. 
Majendie justly cites tiiis as aiv \ua\asie^ oS. \5cv«i h;v^ \sv 
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which the efFects of medicines are modified by the state 
of the nervous system ; for he himself, having onlj tasted 
the potion which contained the two trains, experienced 
for several hours an insupportable acrimony in his mouth 
and pharynx, which was not quite gone on the following 
day : the patient had not felt anything of the kind. 

An ointment made with four grains of veratrine to the 
ounce, may be employed externally in cases of tic doa- 
leureux or obstinate chronic rheumatism. It is a violent 
and unmanageable remedy in all its forms. 

Prussic acid, — This most dangerous of all medicines 
was discovered by Scheelo in 1780, but was first used by 
Professor Brera of Padua in 1809. It derives its name 
from having been originally made from Prussian blue ; 
and, in like manner, its synonym hydrocyixnic (acid) is 
derived from 6Swp, water, and kvwos, blue. A single 
drop of pure Prussic acid is sufficient to kill a strong dog ; 
but what is commonly called by that name is much 
diluted, sometimes containing only three per cent, of real 
acid. Even this, however, is dangerously and destruc- 
tively powerful, requiring such caution in the prescriber 
and compounder as is not always to be found. Several 
of the I?rench forms of Prussic acid are exceedingly 
strong, and it unfortunately happens that there is a sy- 
rup of hydrocyanic acid in the rarisian codex (pharma- 
copoeia) much stronger than one of the same name in 
. common use. Some years since, seven epileptic patients, 
in one of the Parisian hospitals, lost their lives from this 
cause. Their physician had prescribed a moderate dose 
of the syrup, meaning the common one ; but the attend- 
ant administered the syrup of the codex, and in three 
quarters of an hour the unhappy victims of a defective 
nomenclature were no more. It is to Prussic acid that 
bitter almonds, laurel-leaves, peach-blossoms, &c. &c., 
owe their poisonous qualities. 

Iodine is an elementary substance, discovered by M. 

Courtois in 181t{. It is obtained from the mother- water 

of kelp, but exists also in sponge and a great number of 

sea- weeds. Iodine \s o? aVivux^^-VAack <iQlour, resembling 

bits of shining coa\, mtVi yi\iv\i \\. \^^^ Xa \y^%«v»&. 
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times adulterated: this fraud may easily be detected, as 
iodine dissolves in alcohol, and is converted into vapour 
of a beautiful violet colour at a temperature of about 
350^ of Fahrenheit. It is upon this circumstance that 
its name is founded, which is derived from tw^St of a 
yiolet colour. As burnt sponge, which contains iodine, 
was long known to be the best remedy in the treatment 
of bronchocele (goitre), Dr. Coindet tried the effects of 
iodine in the same disease ; and as these were very en- 
couraging, and his testimony has been confirmed by that 
of innumerable practitioners, iodine continues to be the 
remedy most frequently employed in bronchocele. It is 
administered with great advantage in scrofula, and many 
disagreeable eruptions are cured by iodine with less ex- 
pense of constitution than by mercury. 

Iodine, by combining with hydrogen, forms hydriodic 
acid ; and tnis again, by combining with potash, forms 
the hydriodate of potash, a milder remedy than iodine, 
and employed in larger doses in the same diseases. 

Iodine alone will hardly dissolve in water, but its 
solution is easily accomplished by the assistance of the 
hydriodate of potash ; tne solution of the two combined 
forms the ioduretted hydriodate of potash, a useful me- 
dicine. 

Like other good things, iodine has been abused, and 
especially by persons who have undertaken the manage- 
ment of their own cases. Thus Dr. Zinck tells us, that 
•* As soon as it was known that the tincture of iodine 
would cure goitre, it was used at Lausanne in inconceiv< 
able quantities, to such an extent, that I may say with- 
out much exaggeration, that the phial of tincture of 
iodine took the place of the bon-bons box, for many car- 
ried it about with them. With a few exceptions, every- 
body used it, including those who were afraid that they 
might have the goitre ; and the medicine was sold in the 
apothecaries* shops without a physician's prescription. I 
mive reckoned up with M. Bischoff, an apothecary of our 
town, that we are quite within the mark if we estimate 
at ten pounds' weight the iodine which he used in niak- 
mg the tincture which he sold lYi^ ^t?»\. '^^^x ^sv^Nissa 
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Other apothecaries sold it too. Many persons sent for it 
from Geneva, erroneously supposing that it would be 
better. This mania for taking iodine had its victims; 
but, as a general fact, we had but few in comparison 
with the great number of persons who used the tincture 
without any precaution ; all those who sank under it 
had overdosed the remedy." 

The quantity of iodine stated in the aboTe quotadoa 
to have been used by Bischoff the pharmacien, is very 
great ; for ten pounas are seventy thousand grains, and 
a grain is a common dose, and perhaps more than a 
proper one. 

The combinations of iodine with lime, iron, arsenic, 
barytes, zinc, sulphur, and mercury, have been medi- 
cinally used, but can hardly be considered as established 
remedies. 

Bromine has many analogies with iodine, and like it 
exists in many marine substances. It has been found ia 
mother- water of salt- pits, in sea-water, in the waters oft 
great number of springs, and in sea animals and ve- 
getables. 

We do not know that any one uses bromine in this 
country. Majendie says that he employs it when iodine 
seems not sufficiently active, or when patients have be- 
come accustomed to its action. 

Chlorine takes its name from its colour, for it is 
derived from x^fpos, green ; it is a greenish-yellow gas 
of a pungent taste and smell. Its specific gravity is 
2'4216. It was discovered by Scheele in 1774; but 
Sir Humphry Davy first showed that it was an element- 
ary body. This gas, diluted with water, has been ad- 
ministered internally in scarlet and typhus fever, and, 
mingled with the steam of hot water, has been inhaled 
in phthisis and other diseases. The late Mr. Thackrah 
of Leeds, who wrote so ably on the diseases of workmen, 
tried this expedient in the bronchitis, to which flaxmen 
arc peculiarly subject. (^Bronchitis means inflammation of 
the bronchi, the ramifications of the windpipe.) 

** J'ho inhalaliou o\* cVAoxXwe ^■s.^k^ have tried rather 
extensively among tVvc v<wVct^ \w ^-^^.^^v^'ctwss^'wsa. 
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ironic broncbitis. Sixteen of these men I induced to 
>me every evening, aTter the day's work, to an apart- 
ent, the atmosphere of which we impregnated with 
ilorine, by pouring: muriatic acid on manganese. Here 
ey remained at first for a quarter of an hour, and 
fcerwards for about an hour. One individual declared, 
e second evening, that he had not slept so soundly for 
vera! years as he did the night after inhaling ; and, on 
e iiftb evening, all the men declared their breathing 
Ber, and the cough considerably reduced. Those who 
eviously could obtain little unbroken sleep, bad better 
gbts; and others had regained appetite. The plan, 
)m accidental circumstances, was omitted for three 
«nings ; a recurrence of cough and dyspncea was the 
eedy result ; they gladly, therefore, returned to the in- 
dation of the chlorine, and continued it for several 
3eks with the most marked advantage. They have 
ice resolved, on the approach of next winter, to take a 
om to themselves, adjoining their mill or houses, for 
e purpose of the regular inhalation of chlorine. Two 
itters, labouring under similar diseases, joined the flax- 
sn, and experienced the same benefit." (Thachrah, 
1 the effects of arts, trades, &c. 2nd edit. p. 227.) 
Chlorine may also be employed as a disinfecting agent, 
it for this purpose its combinations with lime and soda 
be chloride or lime and the chloride of soda) are more 
mmonly used. 

It must be confessed, however, that if Uiese healthf«il 
ses are set free with too liberal a hand, they are as dis- 
;reeable as the rankest fumes of animal putridity ; used 
moderation, however, chloniretted lotions are ad- 
irable expedients in those cancerous and gangrenous 
res which render the unhappy patient an object of dis- 
ist to himself as well as to all around him. 
Mmmite, — When manna is treated with boiling al- 
»hol, filtered, and allowed to cool, crystals of the most 
^autiful whiteness are gradually precipitated ; these are 
annite. This substance may be advantageously sub- 
ituted for manna, as it possesses its laxative powers 
lihaatita nauseous smell. Ma^eiid\e\ii\Qit\£&\^Vc!A\.*^^ 
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Solanine is an alkali extracted rrom 1 
nigriim (common nigbuhade), aiid the tol 
ma' a (bitter'Sweet) ; but, according to Maje 
but M. Desfosses baa ever been aUe to pro< 
kali, and, tbough several gkitful chemists hat 
the processes which he indicate*, thej b> 
DothiDg but a little phosphate of lime an 
matter without any trace of solanine. We 
that Majendie is mistaken in this matter, i 
been procured by Otto of Brunswick from tl 
potato, which is also a species of solanum. 

Lumiiitte. — The active properties of the 1 
a yellow dusty substance of an aromatic 



(hiimtdugbipmia). Some writers assert thi 
cotic ; but otbers, amaiw whom is Majendie, 
Craton Oi/.— What Horace says of wards, 
known passage — 
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sinffle drop will sometimes produce twenty evacuations, 
and it is tnerefore generally reserved for those scrioiis 
cases (apoplexy or dropsy, for example) where -ordinary 
medicines are too feeble, and where, in the language of 
the Father of physic, an extreme disease demands an 
extreme remedy. Like all violent cathartics, croton oil 
often produces vomiting, though Migendie never saw this 
eflfect from its use. 

P^jerine is a febrifuge substance, but not an a-kali, 
procured from black pepper. According to Dr. Meli, 
who used it in the Ravenna hospital, it cures agues with 
mcae certainty than the sulphate of quinine, and in 
imaller doses. Fewpractitioners have em^oyed it. 

Lactucariumf or JSxtract cf Lettuce, — Some persons 
with irritable stomachs, who are unable to digest other 
salad herbs, feel no uneasiness when they have eaten 
lettaoe ; this immunity apparently arises from the nar- 
cotic matter which it contains. The extract of lettuce 
has now been used for some time, and enjoys a certain 
reputation as one of the milder narcotics. The dose is 
five grdns or more. Majendie calls it thridace, from 
9pt^, a lettuce. 

Tlie Salts of Gold. — The preparations of gold were re- 
commended by Fallopius in the sixteenth century ; thoy 
had been forgotten, however, until the attention of phy- 
sicians was recalled to them by Dr. Chrestien of Mont- 
pellier, about the year 1810. They ape used in some 
diseases instead of mercury, and have also been adminis- 
tered in scrofula. The following four preparations are 
those chiefly employed : the chloride of gold, the chloride 
of gold and soda, the oxide of gold, and the oxide of gold 
made by means of tin, otherwise called Cassius*8 pur[)le. 
According to Dr. Chrestien, the chloride of gold is far 
more active than corrosive sublimate, but it does not 
affect the eums so much. The doses of these prepara- 
tions are sJmost infinitesimal, so that eating gold by way 
of physic is not so expensive as might be expected. 
Thus, when the chloride of gold and soda is taken in the 
form of pill, from ^ to i^oi' a ^nia is the quantity swalf 



bark or pee\ of the fruit is equalJy efficacious, 
tells us, that, the day herore the remedy is adi 
the patient is to take an ounce and a half, or ti 
of castor-oil mixed with equal parts of Sf nip i 
Two ounces of the lark of the root are l« be bo 
pints of water ill! the; are reduced to one, 
strained. The decoction is to be divided into t 
parts, to be taken with the interval of half 
quarters of an hour between them. The pati 
on low diet till tlie medidne has been adminii 
the tape-worm is geaerally dischai^ed an hour 
the third dose. 

The word grenadine is derived I'rom gren 
French nanie lor the pom egniTi ale-tree. 

Etheretd Itactwe <^Fern, — This remedy hac 
with great success egaiaat tape-worm. Tho n 
tem itself whs tho specific for the disclosure 
Madame Noufer received a reward. She foUo 
however, with a brisk purge of calomel, gcanu 
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were administered in a bolus of theriaca.* They iaime- 
diately produced repose, sleep, and easy perspiration. In 
the evening and tlie next morning the medicine was Re- 
peated, with three grains in each dose. The perspiration 
became abundant, and had a sulphureous smell. Every 
function was soon re-established, and the disease ceased. 

Now for the other side of the picture. Alphonso Le- 
roy, in the first volume of the memoires de la Sociiti 
Midicale cTJEmulation, narrates an experiment which he 
made upon himself, and from which he narrowly escaped. 
Having seen that the German physicians gave phosphorus 
in doses of from six to twelve grains a day, mixed 
with confections, he took three in a bolus of theriaca. 
He soon repented of his imprudence, when he reflected 
that phosphorus when warmed does not require more air 
than the stomach contains to cause a bum sufficient to 
penetrate that organ. He was very uncomfortable for 
two hours, but he swallowed small and frequent doses of 
very cold water, and the uneasiness went on. The urine 
beoune extremely red. 

Dr. Christison, in his treatise on poisons, mentions a 
case where a young man was poisoned by a grain and a 
half. The best method of administering phosphorus is to 
dissolve an ounce of it in a pound of olive or almond oil ; 
the solution is to be perfumed with oil of bergamot and 
kept in the dark. The dose is from twenty-flve to thirty 
^rops taken in the course of twenty-four hours, in emuU 
nons or mucilaginous drinks. 

Phosphoric Acid forms an essential part of the bones, 
and has been used with success by Dr. Lentin in caries 
of the bones. He diluted it with eight times the quantity 
of water, and applied it as a dressing to ulcers extending 
down to carious bones. 

Lactic Acid.-~T\ie existence of this as a separate sub- 
stance was long doubted by many chemists, who supposed 

* Theriaca is the treacle of old pharmacy; not the dregs 
left in refining sugar, but a com])Ound of honey, opium, and 
aromatics. The Theriaca Andromachi, for instance, was 
called Venice treacle. This meaning of the word treacle 
is more ancient than the present one. 
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it to be merely a modification of acetic acid. The ques- 
tioQ is now, however, settled in the affirmative, and lac- 
tic acid promises to become a valuable therapeutic i^ent 
One of its most remarkable properties is that of dissolving 
phosphate of lime, especially that which is contained in 
the bones. Majendie has used it with advantage in 
dyspepsia, and observes that it would be rational to try 
its powers in cases of white gravel consisting of phosphate 
of lime. 

Oil of Mustard, — ^This is a volatile oil distilled from the 
seeds of black mustard. When mixed with equal parts 
of spirits of wine and rubbed upon the skin, it is an ex- 
cellent rubefacient, and may be added to the long list of 
external stimulants. 

Creosote f which is obtained from tar water, or from the 
destructive distillation of wood, has been used with great 
success in a variety of diseases. Internally it has arrest- 
ed violent hemorrhages, and externally it has proved of 
great benefit as a lotion. If used without dilution, it is 
a caustic. 

It would be easy to add many other new substances to 
this long catalogue : such as santonijie^ obtained from the 
artemisia santonica (Tartarian southernwood) ; colchicine^ 
from the colchicum auturnnale (meadow-saffron) ; hi/os- 
CI/amine^ from the hyoscyamus niger (common henbane) ; 
daturine, from the datura stramonium (thorn-apple); 
atropine, from the atropa belladona (deadly nightshade) ; 
and delphincj from the seeds of the delphinium staphis* 
agria (stavesacre). It would be equally easy to enter 
into more details concerning the medicines previously 
enumerated ; but we refrain from doing so : for the ac- 
count which we have given will probably be thought 
sufficiently long by the general reader. Those who wish 
for farther information will find much interesting matter 
on most of the new remedies in Majendie's Formulaire^ 
a work to which we have been indebted for the greater 
part of the preceding abstract. 
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LXXXI. BRUCE BEATEN. ^ 

rAiK readers who do not place that implicit reliance 
B veracity of travellers which they ought, are startled 
uce's account of the Abyssinians' cutting beef- steaks 
living cows and bullocks, that after the operation go 
aze as if nothing had happened. What will sceptics 
:hese say to the following story, told by an Eastern 
Her of high reputation ? 
wsLL-KNowir PACT. — Evcry year there arrives in 

parts of the river a great quantity of fish ; the peo- 
ut off all the flesh on one side of them, eat it, and 
em go. Well 1 the year following, the same crea- 

retum and offer the other side, which they had pre- 
id untouched : it is then discovered that new flesh 
eplaced the old. — Travels of Ahon-el-Cassinu 
»r the sake of those who are fond of geographical 
sion, we may mention that this river of marvellous 
3 set down as one that flows from Mount Caucasus 
the Euxine or Black Sea. 



LXXXII. DOCTOR DALE. 

[IS makes me think on that famous civilian Doctor 
, who, being employed in Flanders by Q Elizabeth, 
in a packet to the secretary of state two letters, one 
e Queen, the other tp his wife ; but that which was 
it for the Queen was superscribed. To his dear wife; 
ihat for his wife, lb her most excellent majesty: 
at the Queen having open'd his letter, dhe found it 
ining with Sweet-hearty and afterwards with My 
", and Dear Love, with such expressions ; acquainting 
vith the state of his body, and that he began to want 
iy. You may easily guess what motions of mirth 
nistake rais'd ; but the Doctor by this oversight (or 
ingness rather) got a supply of money. * * 

since I am fallen upon Doctor Dale, who was a witty 
of drole, I will tell you, instead of \iev% (Jot \.V\ftj» 
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11 little good stirring now), another facetious tale of lus; 
and familiar tales roa^ become fimUiar letter* wdl 
edbugh. When Q. Elizabeth did first propose to hun 
that foreign employment to FUmden^ among other ea* 
couragements she told him that he should have SOi. 
per duan for his expenses : * Then, madam/ etddke^ * I wiU 



spend I9s, a day.' ' What will you do with the odd 
snilliug V the Qwsen reply* d, * I will reserve that for my 
Kate, and for Ibm ma Dick ;' meaning his wife and 
children I This induc'd the Queen to emaige his allow- 
ance/'— jETjptstoto HoeHatuB. 



LXXXIIL A LEGAL DEFINITION. 

'' Thkbs was one arraigned before me at Cambridge fcr 
burglary, and upon the evidence it appeared that he crept 
down a chimney ; I was doubtful whether this were bnv 
glary, and so were some others ; but upon examinatioD it 
appeared, that, in his creeping down, some of the bricb 
of the chimney were loosened, and fell down in the room, 
which put it out of question, and direction was given to 
find it burglary; but the jury acquitted him of the 
whole fact."— £fafe'« Pleas cf the Crown, i. 652. 
N.B. This would be a good interpretation now* 



LXXXIV. 
SOUNDS INAUDIBLE BY CERTAIN EARS. 

Db. Woll ASTON says that in the natural and healthy 
state of the human ear there seems to be no limit to the 
power of discerning low sounds, whereas acute ones are 
often inaudible by persons not otherwise deaf. His atten- 
tion was called to this circumstances by finding a person 
insensible to the sound of a small organ-pipe, which was 
far within the limits of his own hearing. This person's 
hearing terminated at a note tour octaves above tne mid- 
die E of the piano-forie. 0\)iEi«s% «g^ cas^w^x. Vt«a ^ 
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chining of ifae grasshopper, the cricket, the sparrow, and 
the oat ; the latter being about five octaves above the 
midldle E of the piano. The limit of Wollaston^s own 
hearing was about six octaves above the middle £. The 
rang^ of human hearing includes more than nine octaves, 
the whole of which are distinct to most ears, thouirh the 
vibrations of a note at the higher extreme are six hundred 
or seven hundred times more frequent than those which 
constitute the gravest audible sound ; and as vibrations 
incomparably more frequent may exist, we may imagine, 
says Wollaston, that animals like the grylli, whose pow- 
ers appear to commence nearly where ours terminate, 
may hear still sharper sounds which we do not know to 
exist ; and that there may be insects hearing nothing in 
common with us, but endued with a power of exciting 
and a sense that perceives, the same vibrations which 
constitute our ordinary sounds, but so remote that the 
animal who perceives them may be said to possess another 
sense, agreeing with our own solely in the medium by 
which it is excited, and possibly wholly unaffected by those 
slower vibrations of which we are sensible. 

[If there be no limit to the power of discerning low 
soonds, the *' gravest audible sound' is a nonentity, and 
we ought to read *' the gravest known sound."] 



LXXXV. VESTRIS THE GOD OF DANCING. 

Thb first Vestris the founder of a mighty dynasty of 
dancers, was a native of Provence, or, according to others, 
an Italian. Be this as it may, he could never pronounce 
French properly ; and when he modestly took to him- 
self the title of the " Grod of dancing," he always called 
it " le Diou de ladanse." There were innumerable anec- 
dotes current in Paris, all showing the sublime conceit 
and self-satisfaction of this hero, who really considered 
dancing as the first of human arts and sciences, and him- 
self as the greatest dancer that had ever been created to 



enchint the world. Tlie following are (aid in Baron de 
Griinm'B coiTMpondp.nee. 

Wbeii young Vestris made bii dabut, his Talber, & 
DioM deia danie, dremed in tbo richest and slricteH 
courlcoslume, wilhhiiBwonl at hisside, and his cliapeau- 
bras under his arm, presented blmself with his son at the 
trout of the stage, and, after having addressed the pit, in 
tertna full of dignity, on the Bubliniity of bia art, and the 
noble ho]ics inspired by tfae august heir of his genius, he 
lunicd with an imposing aspect to the young candidate, 
and said to him, '• Now then, my son, show your talent 
to the poblicj your father sees you I" — (_ Voire pert voui 
Tegarde .') 

lu consequence of being engaged in one of those insur- 
rections against managers and cabinet ministers wbich 
were Irequent among the dancers of the Opera in the 
times of Louis XV. and Louis XVI, Vestris Junior was 
sent (o Fort I'Ev^que. Nothing so pathetic was eter 
Men as the parting of father and son : " Allez," said the 
Dion de ta daiue, " go, my son ! This is the most glo- 
rious ddy of ^our life. Take my carriage and ask for the 
apiirlnient cl my friend the King of Poland ; 1 will pay 

We forget whether it was on this or on an earlier 
occasion that Veatris senior said, " Well ! this isthefirst 
difierence that ever took place between the house of Ve»- 
Cris and the House of Bourbon I" 

Young Vestris was the son of the 2Xou de !a datue by 
Mademoiselle Allard, also a dancer at the Opera, and 
hence the Parisians gave him the compound name of 
Vestrallard. One night he excelled himself in a new 
ballet, on which his father, who was watching evei^ new 
step and turn, exclaimed in rapture, " If he goes on io 
this way 1 have a great gift in store for him — 1 will allow 
him to bear my own name !" The Dirm de la dame, 
]ike certain other gods we read of, waa not a coniuint 
lover. Dauberval, another artiste of reputation, who had 
■bared his favours with Mademoiselle Allan], wu alto 
forcibly struck w\dv 4ie ^don^ ^rod'^yi <■»<' «» heutl 
Io saj' wiih a mixtuie ot %^xb< >««tci,vA uLnuiatko, 
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" Quel talent I C*est le fils de Vestris, et ce n'est pas 
le mien I H^as ! je ne Tai manqu^ que d'un quart 



d'heure I 



LXXXVI. PRYNNE*S HISTRIO-MASTIX. 

The work of William Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, for which Archbishop Laud cutoff his ears, written 
against the immoral tendency of the stage-plays of his 
age, since it must be considered as representing the opi- 
nion of a large, and that the more sober and reflecting, 
portion of his countrymen, shows that the English dra- 
matic literature of Prynne's age was by many considered 
as 'immoral as the French novel and dramatic literature 
of the present day (not without reason) hare been lately 
represented as being in the Quarterly Review. Prynne's 
work to which we allude is the * Histrio-Mastix ; the 
Players' Scourge, or Actors' Tragedie ; wherein he at- 
tempts to show by divers arguments, and by the autho- 
rity of sundry texts of Scripture ; of the whole primitive 
Church ; of 55 synods and councils; of 71 Fatners and 
Christian writers before the year of our Lord 1200 ; of 
above 150 foreign and domestic Protestant and Popish 
authors since ; of 40 Heathen philosophers, &c. ; and of 
our own English statutes, magistrates, universities, wri- 
ters, preachers ; that popular stage-plays are sinful, lewd, 
ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious corruptions.'* 
We shall confine our extracts to the English authorities. 

After quoting the testimonies of thirty fathers of the 
church, that stage-plays foment those carnal lusts which 
draw both actors and spectators on to actual uncleanness^ 
to their eternal ruin ; and so, by necessary consequence, 
•re utterly unlawful for Christians to act, to see, to hear ; 
Prynne thus proceeds : — 

*' If any stage-frequenting, play-adoring Christian be 
80 incredulous as not to give credit to these alleaged 
fethers ; let him then listen to some councels, some mo- 
dem Christian authors, some ancient Pagans, who averre 

• The edition from which we quotti is l\ialo?ljati^aiv,\^'^"^* 






120 rvm: 

the Beir-same truth, whose jojnt concarrent 
he cannot deny." 

or the reign of Elizabeth and Jameahe cil 
loninii author?, among which it is to be remarked a 
several churth tJLgniwrics, and two or three bishopa ,■ 
which proves Ihol the opinions were held by some of 
what itie Quarterij Review would admit to be the re- 
speccable classes of sacicty, and were not entirel]' con- 
fined to the " low puritunical rabble." We give put 
of the qiiotationa, which arecurious, omitting certain pa»> 
sages wnich are not much to the point. 

" Doctor Reinolds, in his preface to his 6 Theses, and 
in his overthrow of Stage-players thorowout : Printed 
1599, and now reprinted, 1629. Doctor Siarkes, iirhi) 
Rehesrsall Sermon at Paul's Crosse, April 29, 1S79. 
Master Perkins, in his TreatiKe of Conscience, c. 3, and 
on the 7th Commandment. Master Stubs, in hisAna- 
lomv of Abuses, pages lOi to 107. Master North brooke, 
in his Treatise against Vaine Playcs and Enterludes, 
page 57 lo 77. A btwlie intituled The Church of evill 
men and women, whereof Lucifer b the head, and the 
members are all dissolute Players and Sinners. Printed 
by Richard Pinson, in 8°. A Treatise of Dances printed 
in 8°. 1681 ; wherein it is showed that dances are as it 
were accessaries, or dependants, or things annexed unto 
whoredome : where also by the way is proved that 
playes are joyned and knit together in a ranke with 
them. The second and third Blest of Retrait fron 
Flayers and Theaters, pag. 1, 2, 3, 4,43, 44, 63, 54, 55, 
66, 89, 93, 96, 98, to 103 (all pregnant places to our 
purpose) : Printed by authority, London, 15S0. Master 
Gosson, in his Schoole of Abuse. Two bookcs, the one 
intituled, The Myrror for Magistrates of Cities j the 
other, The Counler-blast to Stage-playes ; by an uncer^ 
laine Anthor. John Field, in his Declaration of God's 
Judgment shewed at Paris Garden, January the IStb 
1687: Printed by Henry Carre, 1688. J. G., in his 
refutation of Haywood's Apologie for Actors. Matter 
TbomaB Beard, in ViuT\ieu«tclt G<)d,HJudf^ents, can. 
$4. Master Elton 8Lnd'U.sfA%i''£>^i'ni.'^'&'\Os&s»fi&. 
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ment. Bishop Bailj, in his preface to the Practice of 
Pietjr. Bishop Hall, in his Epistles; Decad. 6. Epist. 
6. J. P. Minister of Feversham, in his-booke intitled 
The Covenant betweene Grod and Man. Exposition on 
the 7 Commandment. Doctor Layton, in his Speculum 
Bdlicarl, cap. 45. Master Brinsly, in his True Watch ; 
part 3, Abomination 19, p. 73, 74. Master John 
Downham, in his Guide to (^linesse, lib. 3, cap. 21, 
sect. 5 ; and in his Summe of Divinity, lib. 1, cap. 11, 
page 203. And Richard Rawledge, in his Scourging of 
Tiplers, pag. 2, 3, 4. Passing by all these," continues 
Piynne, *' with a briefe quotation of their names and 
woriies, to which you may resort, as being too tedious to 
redte at large ; I shall onely relate unto you what four 
odier authors of our owne have written concerning the 
lewde effects of stage-playes. 

** The first of them is reverend Bishop Babingtoh, who 
writes timsof playes.* * These prophane and wanton 
stageS'playes or enteriudes, what an occasion they are 
I of adultery and uncieannesse by gesture, by speech, by 
convayances, by devices to attaine to so ungodly desires, 
the world knoweth by too much hurt, by long expe- 
rience. They corrupt the eyes with alluring gestures ; 
the eves, the heart ; and the heart, the body ; till all be 
horrible before the Lord. <' Histrionicis gestibus inqui- 
nantur omnia*' (saith Chrysostome). These players' be- 
haviour polluteth all things; and of their playes be 
saith : Tney are the feasts of Satan, the inventions of 
the devill, &c. Councels have decreed very sharply 
against them ; and polluted bodies by these filthy occa- 
sions have on tiieir death-beds confessed the danger of 
them, lamented their owne foule and grievous faults, and 
left their warning few ever with us to beware of them. 
But I referre you to them that, upon good knowledge of 
the abominations of them, have written largely and, well 
against them. If they be dangerous in the day-time, 
more dangerous are they in the night certainly ; if on a 

* EbLposidon upon the Commandments : Com. 7. In his 
works at large, printed at London, 1622 \ the la&t ^^^t^ 
p. 60 and 67* 
* VOL. II, \* 



n their vray, more then good Chriatiaos ahould ii 
boiuea BuiTer.' Thus thig right godl/ prelate of our cburch, 
who makes stage-plajes u breach of the 7 commandment, 
because they are me frequent occasiona both of content- 
platite and actual foraication, and the inducement to it. 

" The second is (me Master Stephen Gossan (oncei 
professed play poet ; yea, a great ]:atron and admirer 
of playoi and players,f as himselfe confeascth, till God 
hsa culled him to repeataocc, and opened his eyet to 
tee their abomiaableaeaae), who, aman^ other tbinp 
writeth thus of stage-pluyes ■.% ' A» I hare already dis- 
covered the corruption of playes, by the corruption of 
their causes, — the efficient, the matter, the forme, tho 
end i so will I conclude the eSects that thin poysoa 
workes among us. The devill is not ignorant how migh- 
tily Uieso outward spectacles oScminate and soften the 
hearts of men ; vice is learned with beholding ; sinue is 
tickled, desire pricked, and those impressions of minde 
■re secretly conveyed over to the gazers, which tba 
players counterfeit on the stage. As long as we know 
ourselves to be flesh beholding those examplea in thea- 
tres that ere incident to flesh, we are taught by other 
mples how to fall, and the; that come honsit to 
J depart infected. • * • 

le eyes throughly beheld the manner of theatre* 
wnen 1 wrote playes myselfe,^ and found them to be 
the very market* of b* • *f [ where choyce without 
ahame hatit beene as free, as it is for yotir money in tba 

* " Note this well, O vee lis^Tions persona, who harbour 
players in your private bouses. " 

f " In his Anatomy of Abuses; tn his Epistles prefixed to 
his Playes Confiited m five actions ; and so thorowoat these 
bookesof his." 
1 '• Playes Contuted, action 5." 

§" Note this, and. raAe 'ft w> u ^a^^^e it,beaaiite lbs 
author tegdfletiil.ttt<imteniwMci^«»eB«!»" 
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Royall Exchange to take a short stocke or a long, a 
&ling band or a French ruffe. The first building of 
theatres was to ravish the Sabines ; and that they were 
continued in w* * *m ever after, Ovid confesseth in 
these words : — 

Scilicet ex illo solenia more theatra, 
Nunc qooque formosis insidiosa manent. 

De Arte Amandi, lib. I . 

As at the first, so now; theatres are snares for faire 
women. And as I told 70U long ago, in my Schoole of 
Abuses,* our theatres and play-houses in London are 
as lull of secret adultery as tney were in Rome.' * * 
** The third of them is Master John firinsly, an emi- 
nent worthy divine ; who writes thus of stage-playes.t 
* But to passe over these also, with all other imlawful 
flockings and lewde sports upon the Sabbath, by every of 
which the worke of the Loni is hindered, as every one 
must needs acknowled^, what defence can we make 
for that concourse that is ordinary to those wanton playes 
in such places even upon that day ? in which are the 
continuaU sowings of all atheisme, and throwing the very 
firebrands of all filthy and noysome lusts into the hearts 
of poore simple soules, the stirring up and blowing the 
ooales of concupiscence to kindle and increase the fire 
thereof, to breake out into an hideous flame until it % 
bume downe to Hell. Aske but your owne hearte as in 
the presence of the Lord, and you will need no further 
witnesse. And how can it be otherwise ? how can you 
take these firebrands of Hell into your bosomes, and not 
be burnt ? Is not every filthy speech, every w * *h 
gesture, such a firebrand cast by Satan into the heart of 
every wanton beholder, as a brand cast into a bundle of 
tow, or into a barrell of gunpowder, to sett all on fire 

* « Quod nota." 

t ♦* The 3 part of the True Watch, edit 2. London, 1623. 
ch. ii. abominatioD, 30, pag. 302." 

X *' Concourse to plays and the vileness of them. The 
inevJtsbJe danger of jfrequenters of p\a>fB" 
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of a sudden ?* Th; protection is gtine, nhosocTer thou 
art, that adventurest hither, for thou art out of tby 
wayea. These are not the wajes of the Lord, and raaeii 
leae upon hit Sabbath, when thou sbouldeat be amon^ 
liii people, and doing his worke, where his angeU waite 
for thee, his owno presence expects thee. 

f ' ' Ilaw then shouldcst thou possihij' escapo irhen 
thou wilt ofler tby heart naked unio these fiery darte of 
Satan ? How canst thou thinke to be delivered from that 
flame into thy aoule ; thai fire in the infemull lake, that 
river of brimstone that shall never be consumed nor 
quenched, when thou wilt desperately cast thyselfe head- 
long into the middest thereof'/ How can it be l)ut that 
such must needs bring fagots and firebrands to set in the 
gBteA of our Ilierusalem ? 

" The fourth of (hem is Mr. Robert Bolton, a revercad 
learned miniEter of our church, now living ; who wrilea 
thus of stage playcs.J ' Lastly, let those eiamine them- 
selves at this marke, who offer themselves to these sinfull | 
occasions, breeders of many Btrange and fearfull mischiefes, 
I mesne prophane and obscene playea. Pardon me, 
beloved, I cannot jiasse by these abominable spee(adi?3 
without particular indignation. For I have ever esteemed 
ihem (since I had any understanding in the wayes of God) 
the grand empoysonera of grace, ingenuousnessc, and all 
manly resolution ; greater plagues and infections to your 
soules, then the contagious pestilence lo your bodies ; the 
inexpiable ataine and dishonor to this lamous city; the 
noysome wormes that canker and blast the generous and 
noble buds of this land : and doe, by a alio and bewitching 
insinuation, so empoyson all seedB of vertue. and so 
weaken and emasculate all the operations of tKe aoule, 
with a prophane, if not an unnatural dissolutenesa,} that 
whereas they are planted in these worthy honaes of law, 
to be fitted and enabled for great and honourable actions 
for the publike good, and the continuance of the glwy 
* " Such are firom nnder God's mvtection." 
f "TheYcaimoHinn.^to««i»^*' 
J " A DiBcouTse oITToe\is.w™a«fc,TS-'>VM.'" 
§ " Let iimeK)I-«M« 8«iifl«iwa.*««^**«»r 
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Bnd happinesse of this kingdome, they licentiously dissolve 
into widied vanities and pleasures ; and all hope of ever 
doing good either unto God, the church, their country, 
or owne soules, meltetii as the winter ice, and floweth 
away as unprofitable waters. These infamous spectacles 
are condemned by all kinde of sound learning, both 
divine and humane. Distinctions devised for their uphold- 
mg and defence may give some shallow and weake con> 
tentment to partiall and sensuall affections possest with 
prejudice ; but how shall they be able to satisfie a con- 
science sensible of all appearance of evill ? How can 
they preserve the inclinablenesse of our corrupt nature 
from the infection of these schooles of lewdnesse, and 
sinckes of all sinne, as (to omit divines, councels, fathers, 
moralists, because die point b not directly incident) even 
a politician,* calls them. Alas, are not our wretched 
corruptions raging and fiery enough, being left to them- 
selves^ dispersed at their naturall liberty ; but they must 
be united at these accursed theatres, as m a hollow glasse, 
to set on fire the whole body of our naturall viciousnesse 
at once, and to enrage it further with lust, fiercenesse, 
Euid efieminatenesse, beyond the compasse of nature ? f 
Doth any man think it possible that the power of saving 
grace, or the pure spirit of God, can reside in his heart, 
uiat willingly and with fiiU consent feeds his inward 
concupiscence with such variety of sinfiill vanities and 
lewd occasions, which the Lord himselfe hath pronounced 
to be an abomination % unto him ? How can any man, 
that ever felt in his heart the love or feare of so dredfull 
I Majesty as the Lord of heaven and earth, endure to be 
[iresent, especially with delight and contentment, at 
Mtthes, blasphemies, obscenities, and the abusing some- 
times of the most precious things in the booke of God 
[whereat we should tremble), to most base and scurrill 

* " Theatra definire possumus, tnrpitndinis vitiommq. 
>mnium sentinam ac scholam. — Bodin, De Repub. lib. 6, 
3ap. 1." 

I ** Marke this, O play-haunters, and then judge your- 
«lves. 

; **Deut.xxiu5." 
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jesU ? Cprtainly, every childe oF God is or a most noble 
and hf^roicke spirit, and tbererore is most impatient of 
hearing any nrong, indignity, or dishonour, oliered to the 
word, name, or glory of his Almiglitj Faliicr, kc. 
Thus this grave reverend divine in proofe of niy asaump- 

Archbishop Laud and the Star-Cham Ijer certainly dealt 
harshly with poor Prynne, who, however, was singularly 
unlorlunalc, or very hold, in choosing the moment Tor 

Eublishing bis book. It came out just at the time thai 
[eurietUv Maria, the queen of Charlea I., was reheurting 
a part, which she afterwards acted, in a play with ber 
maids of honour. Hence every abusive term was held 
to be directed against her Majesty, and Prynne's offence 
deemed littleshortof high treason. In Sir Henry Ellis's 
interesting collection there is a letter of the time written 
by Mr. Pory to Sir Thomua Puckering, which conlains 
the following court news : — 

"That which the Queen's Majes^, some of her ladies, 
and all her msides of honour are now practising upon, is 
a pastorall [lenned by Mr. AValler Monlacue, wherein ber 
Majesty is jtlcased to acte B parte, as w^l for her recre- 
ation as lor the exercise of her English. Ben Jonson 
(who I thought had bene dead) hath written a play 
against nest termo, called the Magnetick Lady." And in 
another letter in the same collection, from Mr. Grealej to 
Sir Thomas Puckering, Prynne's case is thus stated: 
" Mr. Prynne, an Utter Barrister of Lincoln's Inne, is 
brought into the High Commisuon Court and SlHr-Chun- 
ber, for publishing a booke (a little before the Queene's 
acting of her play) of the Unlawlutness of Plaies, where- 
in, in the table of nis booke, and his brief additions there- 
unto, he hath these words, ' Women acton notorious 

w B,' " • • which wordea it is thought by nme 

will cost him hia eares, or heavily punisht and deepely 
lined." — Original I^tertjiSuttraltve of EnffUthHittory, 
vol, vi. p. 270 and p. 2B0. 

• Prynne's Hiatrio-llrtix, \fsaA.. 1663, part i. p. 8S8, f. 
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Piynne's writings did indeed cost him his ears, and 
something more; but the punishments so barbarously 
heaped upon him, and Burton and Bastwick, became 
burning coals on the head of Laud, and contributed more 
than any other single circumstance to the execution of 
that prelate, and uie march of the revolution which 
brought his royal master also to the scaffold. 



LXXXVII. THE TRIPARTITB EMPIRE. 

JsAir Paul Richtsb said, that the French had the 
dominion of the land, the English of the sea^ and the 
Germans of the air. 



LXXXVIII. AS RICH AS A JEW. 

'^Wsare apt to say in a proverbial way, 'as rich as a 
Jew ;' but the Jews, take them in general, are not a rich 
people. There have been always some few among them 
that were immensely wealthy, and it was from the observ- 
ation of these that the observation arose." — Pegge, 

The learned antiquary is probably mistaken in his ex- 
planation ; for had the reason been the one which he 
assigns, namely, the great wealth of a few, it would have 
been far more natural to say '* as rich as a lord," or, ** as 
rich as a duke." The truth seems to be, that as the 
Jews long monopolised the trades of bill-broker, money- 
changer, &c., the vulgar, dazzled by the large quantity 
of specie possessed by such persons, by a very natural 
mistake confounded cafutal witn income ; and because a 
Jew usurer had more ready money than the first noble- 
man in the land, they imagined him to be more opulent ; 
though the money constituted the whole capital of the 
former, and only a part of the revenue of the latter. 
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neod.'^WuAT sayyou oflbai barben aad iiteafi» 
<tfmen? are ttteyfloneate, and so fineiyioiraa aa wy 
areaaidtQ.be? / 

iln|pft£f.-—TlMre are ne &ia^ f^vea under tiwjanil% 
iiorex|[>6rteF&i th^ noble aeieiice of liarMifi^ 
be ; and therefore, in the fulness of Aeir overflowhig. 
knowledge, (oh ! ingenious heads, and worthie to* be dig- 
nified with the diademe of follie and vain curiositie I) th^ 
have invented such strange fashions and monstrous man- 
ners of cuttings, trimmings, shavings, and washings, that 
you would wonder to see. They have one manor of cut 
called the French cut, another the Spanish cut ; one the 
Dutch cut, another the Italian ; one the newe cut, another 
the old ; one the bravado fashion, another of the meane 
fashion ; one a gentleman's cut, another the common cut ; 
one cut of the court, another of the country ; with infinite 
the like vanities, which I overpasse. They have also 
other kinds of cuts innumerable ; and therefore when you 
come to be trimed they will aske you whether you will 
be cut to looke terrible to your enemie, or amiable to 
your freend ; grime and steme in countenance, or pleasant 
and demure (for they have divers kinds of cuts for all 
these purposes, or else tliey lie). Then when they have 
done all their feats, it is a world to consider how their 
inoifchatowes moat be i^tesi^ri^^ wA Nsnsi out^ from one 
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cheke to another, yea almost from one eare to another, 
and turned up like two homes towards the forehead. 
Besides that, when they come to the cutting of the haire, 
what snipping and snapping of the cycers is there ; what 
tricking and trimming, what rubbing, what scratching, 
what combing and clawing, what trickling and toying, 
and all to tawe out money, you may be sure. And 
when they come to washing, oh I how eingerly they be- 
have themselves therein ; for then shall your mouth be 
bossed with the lather or fome that riseth of the balles 
(for they have their sweete balles wherewithall they use 
to washe) ; your eyes closed must be anointed therewith 
also. Then snap go the fingers ; ful bravely, God wot. 
Thus, this tragedy endedi comes me warme clothes to 
wipe and dry him withall ; next the eares must be picked, 
and closed togither againe artificially forsooth ; the hair 
of nostrils cutaway, and every thing done in order come- 
ly to behold. The last action in this tragedie is the pai- 
ment of monie. And least these cunning barbers might 
seeme unconscionable in asking much for ti^eir paines, 
they are of such a shamefast modestib, as they wnl aske 
nothing at all, but, standing to the curtesie and liberal tie 
of the giver, they will receive all that comes, how much 
soever it be, not giving anie againe, I warrant you ; for 
take a barber with that fault, and strike off his head. 
No, no, such fellowes axeHara interris, nigrisque simil' 
Umi cygntSf — Bare birds upon the earth, and as geason as 
black swans. You shall have also your Orient perfumes 
for your nose, your fragrant waters for your face, where- 
with you shall bee m to besprinkled: your musicke 
againe, and pleasant harmonic shall sound in your eares, 
and all to tickle the same with vaine delight. And in 
the end your cloke shall be brushed, and, God be with 
you, gentlemsin I 

I%eod, — ^AIl these curious conceits, in my judgement, 
are rather done fi[)r to allure smd provoke the minds of 
men to be bountifull and liberall towards them, than for 
any good else which they bring either to the bodie or 
healm of man. 

Amphtl, — True it is that you say \ vxA ^^r^^v^ ^^x^ 



must needes thinke they sre maislera of their acience thai 
van invent ail tbese luuu:iis to get money wiLhall. But 
yel 1 miut need* ray (these nisides set apart) barbers 
arc vcrie neceuarie, tor ottieritiw men should grow rerie 
ouggliaom and deformed, and their haire would in pro- 
cesse of time overgrows tbeir laces, rather like monslen, 
than comlie sober ChristianB. And if it be said that any 
man may cutoff the haire one of another, I answer, they 
may so, but yet not in such comlie and decent nianner as 
these barbers exercised therein can doe ; and besides, 
they knowe that a decorum in ererie thine Ja to bo ob- 
served. And therefore I cannot but marvell at the beast- 
liness of some ruffians ^tor they are no sober Christiana) 
that will have their haire to grow over their laces like 
monsters and savage people, nay, rather like madmen 
than otherwise, hanging downe over their shoulders, as 
women's hwre doth ; which indeed is an omaineot to 
them, being given as a sign of subjection, but in man it 
is a shame and reproach, as the Apostle proveth. And 
thus much of barbers and their science." — Anatoaiie 
of Abuses, ^c. made dialoguemise by Phillip Slubbei. 

Mr. d' Israeli calls Stubhea a " morose puritan ;" but 
in good truth Matter PbUl us Teiy amuaing fellow. 



XCI. USE OP GLASS IN THE TIME OF QDEBN 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. 



" It is a world to see in these our days, wherein gM 
and silver most aboundeth, how that our gentilitie, as 
lolhing those mettals (because of the plenty) do now ra> 
iher choose Venice glass. The poorest also will have 
glass if they may, but sith the Venetian is sMnewhat too 
deer for them, they content themselves with such as are 
made at home of feme and burned itAne ; but in fine all 
go one way, that ia, to thu4ft, A Uta lait ; ao that our 
great exp&aaea in gUuea (VjMi>4»4i»i. 'iiKj^jKA ^ndb. 
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i toward such as have the charge of them) are worst 
I bestowed in mine opinion, because their peeces do 
unto no profit. If the philosopher's stone were 
found, ana one part hereof mixed with forty of mol- 
rlass, it would induce such a metallicall toughness 
3unto, that a fall should nothing hurt in such manner: 
it might peradventure bunch or batter it ; neverthe- 
that inconvenience were quickelie to be redressed bj 
iiammer. But whither am I slipped ?" — Holinshedf 
Tription of England, 

uring the reign of the sapient James, the use of elass 
sis became still more extensive ; but the art of making 
1 still remained matter of wonderment to English- 
. In a letter written to hb brother from Veniee, 
dated June, 1621, James Howell saith, 
The art of glass-making here is very highly valued, 
vhosoever be of that profession are gentlemen ipso 
7 ; and it is not without reason, it being a rare kind 
nowledge and chymistry to transmute dust and sand 
they are the only main ingredients) to such a dia- 
aous pellucid dainty body as you see a crystal glass 
irhich hath this property above gold, or silver, or any 
T mineral, to admit no poison ;* as also, that it never 
:es or loses a whit of its first weight, tho' you use it 
;r so long. When I saw so many sorts of curious 
ses made here, I thought upon the compliment which 
ntleman put upon a lady m England, who, having 
or six comely daughters, said, He never saw in his 
such a dainty cupboard (k" crystal glasses. The com- 
lent proceeds, it seems, from a saying they have here, 
\t the first handsome woman that ever was made, was 
^ of Venice glass; which implies beauty y but brit- 
iss withal (and Venice is not unfurnished with some 
lat mould, for no place abounds more with lasses and 
ses). ♦ ♦ * But when I pry'd into the materials, 

A saperstitious notion long prevailed that a pure Vene- 
glass woald crack or burst to pieces if poison were put 
it. This was a good way of keeping up their price 
Q poisouing was common. 
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and olwerved the fumocea and culcinationaj the tnniub- 
Elaatiatbns, the liquefactions that ere incident to this 
art, my thoughts were rais'd to a higher speculation; 
llut if this BiRilll furnace fire hath virtue to convert such 
a email tump of dark duat and sand into such a precioiu 
clear body m cryeUl, surely that grand universal Gre 
which shall happen at the day of judgement, may, byila 
violent ardour vitrify and turn to one lump of crystal the 
whole body of Ihe earth ; nor am I the first that jeH 
upon Ibis conceit. 

In another letter, addressed to " Dr. Fr. Maosell, at 
All SouIb in Oilbrd," Uowell again alludca to the glara- 
trade at Venice, into which it appears one of King 
James's courliera had entered aa a speculator. 

" Your honourable uncle Sir Rwtrt Maasell, wbo ii 
now in the MeditaraneaH, hath been very notable to 
me, and I shall ever acknovledge a good port of my edu- 
cation from him. He hath melted vast sums of money in 
the gloss-business, a business indeed more proper kit a 
merchant than a courtier. I heard the king should lay, 
That he wondered fioWn Majueii, being a seaman , where- 
by he hath got so much honour, should ioll from wafer lo 
tamper vi'itbjire, which are two contrary elements. My 
father fears that this glBs« employment will be too brittle 
a foundation for me to build s forttine upon." — Epi^oltt 



The Queen of the Adriatic, that now purchases glua 
fhHU Germany, Bohemia, and England, supplied all Eu- 
rope with the superior kbda of Uiat commodity in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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XCII. EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
LEARNED DIVINE AND ANTIQUARY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

JuNB 26th, 1766.— Foggy. My beautiful parrot died 
at ten at night, without knowing the cause of his illness, 
he being very well last night. 

Feb. 1. Saturday.— Fine dav and cold. Will Wood 
junior carried three or four loads of dung into the clay-pit 
close. Baptised William, the son of William Grace, 
blacksmith, who I married about six months before. 

March 3. Monday. — I baptised Sarah, the bastard 
daughter of the widow Smallwood of Eton, aged near 
50, whose husband died above a year ago. 

6. Thursday. — Very fine weather. My man was 
blooded. I sent a loin of pork and a spare-rib to Mr. 
Cartwright in London. 

8. Saturday. — Very fine weather, and Mr. Cartwright 
brought me a quarter of house-lamb from London. 

27. Thursday. — I sent my two French wigs to my 
London barber to alter them, they being made so mise- 
rably I could not wear them. 

June 17. Tuesday. — Windy, cold, and rainy. I went 
to our new archdeacon's visitation at Newport- Pagiiel. 
I took young H. Travel with me, in order that he might 
hear the organ at Newport, hebeins agreat psalm-singer. 
Mr. Tanquerary, rector of Bow-Brick-Hill, preached 
the sermon before the archdeacon, who gave a charge. 
The most numerous appearance of clergy that I remem- 
ber : forty-four dined with the archdeacon, and, what is 
extrcuyrdinaryy not one smoked tobacco. My new coach- 
horse very ungain, 

Aug. 16th. Saturday. — Cool day. Tom reaped for 
Joe Holdom. I cudgelled Jem for staying so long on a^ 
errand at Newton Longueville." 

The Rev. William Cole, author of ' Athenae Canta- 
brigienses^* (for our diarist waa no V^"* ^ ^^^^'oa.sj^ 
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was Bt this time, we believe, vicar of Burniiam 
in^hamsbire. He was not at all in the dotage i 
aii^lit indeed be presumed from his vigour in cudgelTiiig)| 
being only liily-t»*o years old. He was a favourite nwi- 
paniun and correspondent aod intimate friend of the fil- 
tidiouB Horace Walpole, of the poet Gray, and otherdii- 
Anguished men of the period. He left to the Britiiii 
Aluseum one hundred folio volumes of MS8., all neatlj 
written witb bis onn hand ; enjoining that they woe 
not to be opened till twenty yeurs after his death. 



XCin. PANS. 

Thomas Cohtat's story about the use of forks in Italy, 
and bis introduction of those cleanly and convenient icn- 
pleinenls inlo England, whereby, and "for no other 
cau«e," be obUuned the nicbname of Furcifer, is very ge- 
nerally known. The following description of fans by the 
same odd, fantastic truveUer, which goes to prove that ' 
paper &ns were not used in England at the time of bis 
tour (IdOa), and that we borrowed them as well as forks 
fivm the Italians, has been less noticed. 

" Here I will mcnlion a thing, that altbo' perhaps il 
will seeme but Irivoloua to divers readers that have al- 
ready travelled in Italy, yet because unto many that 
neither have beene there, nor ever intend to go thither 
while ihey live, it will Ije a meere novelty, I will not lei 
ntioned. The first Italian fannes that I 



saw in Italy did I observe in this space betwiit Pizighi- 
toa and Cremona ; but afterwards I oheerved them com- 
mon in most plaMS of Italy where I travelled. These 
fannea both nun and vxmen of the country doe carry, to 
coole themselves witball in the tjmeof heat, by the often 
bnning of their faces. Most of them are very elegant 
and pretty things. For whereas the tanne consisteth of 
a painted piece of paper and a little wooden handle ; the 
paper, which is fastened into the top, is on both ndes 
most curiously adoiiwd "n'Wii eioallant pictures, either of 
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[talian verses or fine emblems written under them ; or 
>f some notable Italian city, with a briefe description 
thereof added thereunto. These fans are of a meane 
[nrice, for a man may buy one of the fairest of them for 
10 much money as countervaileth our English groate." — 
Coryafs Crudities, 

In the south of Italy men still continue to use the fan, 
md in hot weather one may often see a captain of dra- 
l^ns, moustached and *' bearded like the pard,*' fanning 
limself with all the graces and dexterity of a young 
x>Quette. The fans in general use are not such *' elegant 
md pretty things" as Coryat found ; but such as they 
ire, an active trade is carried on in them by old men 
md little boys, who hawk them about the streets, and 
ilways take their stand by the doors of the theatres and 
x>ffee-houses when the evening is particularly dose and 
nelting. 
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